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d-Year Mining Company Plan 
Proves Need for Continuous Selling 


H ERE is the actual operating schedule of one mining 
company engaged in opening a new mine. Work ex- 
tends from 1944 through 1949, with each phase of the 
operation accurately scheduled — and each involving 
the purchase of a wide variety and great quantity of 


machinery, equipment and supplies. 


No need to point out to alert sales executives that 


in 
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Bunk & Boarding House 
Temp. Change Howse 


Shoft through Rock 


Main Houl. in. Blocks 


Manway & Sup. Drifts 


Drifts 


Perm. Change House 


Pumps & Elec. Wiring 


Underground Crushers 


Skip Load. & Spill Rock 
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cost 


$ 60,910 
2,200 
14,000 
67,83) 
357.734 
50.000 


176,103 
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69.219 
114,800 
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31,653 
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specifications are written and purchases planned long 
in advance of the various stages of the work. And nm 
need to remind them of the important part that con. 
tinued and forceful advertising plays in building pref 
erence and influencing final selection. 


But the chart proves that unless it is continuous it may 
lose a lot of sales opportunities years in the future. 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 





























No other mining publication can take your sales mes- 
sage to as many mining men — in this country and all 
others where mining is done — as ENGINEERING & 
MANING JOURNAL. Because E & M J has far greater 


circulation, both U. S. and foreign. And it carries @! 
most three times as much advertising as the neares' 
other mining publication. E & M J can do a thoroug! 
job for your products in the mining industry, all a/ore 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Splendid. They tell me all about it: I would rate this as a mighty fine 
— nonrusting, less field work, saves ad. lt deals with a problem impor- 
erection time and costs and other tant to all cable engineers—full con- 
advantages. They give me facts plus tact pressure on conductors. The 
@ field photo showing the product cross-sectional view of the product 
on the job. tells the story quickly and effective- 


ly. The illustration is excellent, 





“Advertising must get over to me quickly the really important 
details of a product if it expects to get my attention. Is it new, 
has it been improved, and if so, what are the new features and why 
are they better than the old ones? I haven't time to read every- 
thing, but clear and concise ads serve to stimulate follow-up if 
the subject is of immediate interest.” 


Mr. Heinze has been a consistent reader of Electrical World 
for thirty years and his opinion is worth heeding. He has specified 
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EFFECTIVELY SEAL YOUR CABLES - a lighting dollars... 
wre oecra-cran “SEALKAP™ reemmaron 





te revel and meter cmmntie 




















Very good, This is the type of de- The exploded view tells me the ste 
tailed information I like. The ad- uickly and they show why they i 
vantages of this product are shown lieve the construction of their sin 

in large, easy-to-read type and the lighting reflectors gives 50% mu 
pertinent facts are tied in with the candle power. The beadline stops q 
illustration and copy. This is an ex- and the copy is easy to read. | thid C 
cellent ad. this is a good advertisement, 





Says CARL A. HEINZE 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGIN 


GUEST REVIEWER Oo F THE ADVERTIS 


millions of dollars’ worth of equipment and many millions mo 
are in the offing for projects now on hand. He employs a minim 
of nine engineering assistants and is considered one of the w 
electrical engineering consultants in the Los Angeles and Arizo 
areas. He maintains a complete library and reference file of 
copies of Electrical World completely indexed and bound fori 
stant reference. His library file of engineering and how-to-d 
editorial information is comparable to a lawyer's library of le 
reference books. 


During the fifteen years Mr. Heinze was Chief of Electri 
Distribution for the City of Los Angeles, $38,000,000 was spé 















to provide facilities to distribute over 250,000 hp. In his con 7] 
ing practice, he has engaged in the designing, specifying and = 
the operation of several municipal generating plants and distri difficr 
tion systems. In recent years he has worked on plans and specil aa 
tions for the power plants and for the electrical systems in 9 progr 
of the largest industrial plants on the West Coast. the a 
The i importance of men like Mr. Heinze in the purchase of eld does 
trical equipment is obvious. How can you interest such influen and t! 
are n 
mana 
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A good example of selling their What more do I need to know after 
tr mame effectively, I read this ad? It gives me all the 
essential engineering details. It is 
neat. Im short, this advertisement 
does an excellent selling job. 


















geth: 
This is 4 fine, detailed ad. It gives This product is good for rural li the f 
me all the information | want, Ex The illustration certainly calls . 
ploded views of a product always attention to the product. Inmate 
stop me and this illustration is an 
INDL 





excellent example. 
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Frederick B. Heitkamp 


T HAS BEEN my experience that 

many advertising managers have 
dificulty in selling their advertising 
programs to management. In a sense, 
the advertising manager feels that he 
does not have his place in the sun, 
and that his department and his work 
are not properly appreciated by top 
management. I can bet that in the 
days when I was an advertising man- 
ager, | felt much the same way. To- 
day, looking at it from the point of 
view of top management, I think I 
can point out a few things which 
would be of help to advertising man- 
agers, and can recommend some action 


Which perhaps will be helpful. 


Unless top management has a keen 
appreciation of the value of advertis- 
chances are that in good times 
ment will say that there is no 
great need to advertise because you 










can sell your product anyway. Like- 
Wise, in depressions, advertising, to- 
gether with export expense, is usually 
the first item to be reduced or elim- 


inated in the budget. Of course, such 


=4to Top Management 


action comes primarily from unen- 
lightened management, but part of the 
blame for this lack of enlightenment 
must be placed at the door of the ad- 
vertising manager himself. 

To start at the advertising man- 
ager’s door, it would be well for him 
to appraise his job thoroughly and to 
question whether he knows definitely 
what is expected of him; whether he 
knows what his qualifications are for 
his job; and to determine whether he, 
himself, is the kind of product that 
he can sell to the management. 

He should ask himself, ““What kind 
of program have I to present for the 
advertising department, and how 
great is the value of the advertising 
department, itself?” 

We are talking here about selling 
the advertising manager or the de- 
partment, and therefore we must ap- 
praise properly the product that must 
be sold to management. And in selling 
the advertising department to man- 
agement, the same kind of technique 
should be employed as in the sale of 
the ultimate product to the consumer. 
Advertising managers should ask them- 
selves, ““How good a business man am 
I, anyway?” The problem is to use the 
right technique to sell himself or his 
department. 

First question is, “What does man- 
agement need? Is it more profit in 
the business? Does management want 
to establish superiority of product or 
a continued demand? Is there a need 
for more productive volume for the 
shop? Is there a problem of keeping 
customers sold waiting for late de- 
liveries, or do we want to create good- 
will in the market? Are we after a 
good public relations program? In 
short, just what does management 
need?” 


The advertising manager should ask 
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Vice-President, 
American Type Founders, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


himself, “Just how much does man- 
agement want the services I can pro- 
vide?” Again, it is the question of 
knowing management’s needs. This 
involves closer contacts with your 
sales manager, with the heads of your 
company, with the people who know 
management’s needs. It is up to the 
advertising manager to initiate these 
contacts—to get the right kind of 
audience. It requires a certain amount 
of initiative and ingenuity on the 
part of the advertising manager 
and certainly, if he is the right kind 
of chap, he can devise ways and 
means to get contacts with manage- 
ment. On the other hand, in rare 
cases you may find a management that 
is willing to lay down objectives for 
the advertising department, as a guide, 
and the advertising manager can then 
determine to what extent he can meet 
management’s requirements. 

A selling job must be done on man- 
agement, after you have determined 
your objectives. It is well to secure 
ideas from associates, try your ideas 
out on them, and then prepare a plan. 
It is essential, likewise, to make a good 
visual presentation, including sched- 
ules, costs, layouts, copy and all other 
items which go into a good presenta- 
tion. The presentation should be 
complete. 

Do not be afraid of suggestions or 
criticisms. Be willing to revise, con- 
dense or expand the plan before. you 
present it. When you do present it, 
be concrete in your proposals and tell 
what you will do, how you will do it 

(Continued on page 56) 
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fet, AMOR, that tinsel-skirted sweet- 
heart of consumer advertising, 
has never played too strong a role 
in industrial advertising. But Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, New York, 
making a full-scale entry into the 
diesel passenger and freight field, has 
fitted glamor into a_ well-rounded 
campaign of business paper advertis- 
ing, magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, direct mail, and field service 
and training. 

Alco and General Electric recently 
introduced their new “6,000” horse- 
power locomotive in a series of recep- 
tions at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. Girls from a model agency 
escorted visitors to the Waldorf’s pri- 
vate siding, which had been changed 
There the vis- 
itor received a carnation from another 
model and was taken through the 
shiny “6,000.” In the Sert Room, 
where cocktails were served, our vis- 
dance by Arizona 
Indians and an exhibit of locomotive 
paintings by artist Howard Fogg. 


into a desert setting. 


itors saw a tribal 


While receptions of this type caused 
even the eyes of consumer advertisers 
to pop, the campaign is founded on 
years of engineering and marketing 
research, and backed up by hard-hit- 
ting, factual business paper advertis- 
ing. The Alco-GE _ diesel-electric 
campaign has had a twofold purpose: 
Educating the public as to the com- 
pany, and selling locomotives to the 
railroads. Advertisements in railroad 
publications are aimed at the technical 
man as well as the executive. 
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Selling a diesel-electric locomotive 
is like selling any other piece of in- 
dustrial equipment: You have to show 
facts. Conservative naturally, most 
railroad officials have been “brought 
up” on steam, and in buying diesel- 
electric they lean heavily on the tech- 
nical man. Consequently, copy is di- 
rected to the superintendent of opera- 
tions as well as to traffic and other 
officials. 

Diesel-electric ads alternate each 
week with steam locomotive advertis- 
ing, which Alco has not abandoned. 
Though the diesels have become in- 
creasingly powerful, Alco sees a con- 
tinuing market for steam locomotives 
and parts. In 1925 the first diesel- 
electric locomotive went into opera- 
tion on the Central of New Jersey 
Railroad. This was a switcher, and 
the number of diesel switchers in- 
creased from 163 units in 1936 to 
2,375 units in 1945, according to 
figures compiled by the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation. In 
1936 there were two freight diesel- 
electrics, whereas in 1945 there were 
1,068 such units. Passenger and 
freight diesel-electrics jumped from 20 
in 1936 to 503 in 1945. 

While diesel-electric locomotives are 
winning a strong hold, most observ- 
ers feel that steam locomotion is here 
to stay. They point to the higher 
purchase price of the diesel-electric 
and to the fact that railroad men are 
reluctant to abandon steam repair fa- 
cilities built at great cost. Further- 
more, many railroads feel a loyalty to 
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Stepped-up Promotion 
Heralds Alco-GE 


Diesel Locomotives 


COVER PICTURE STORY 


the coal industry. At the same time, 
these observers acknowledge that die- 
sel-electric have many advantages 
The new locomotives will not have 
to undergo the compulsory overhaul 
required every two months for steam 
locomotives. Their electric power 
makes an ideal driving torque, and they 
do not require watering along the road. 

Alco engineers have sought to in- 
clude features in the new diesel-elec- 
tric which will offset the disadvantage 
of higher initial cost. The “6,000” 
consists of three units of 2,000 horse 
power each. These three units in 
clude two A (containing cabs) and 
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Alco used this full page ad to announc 
the new "6,000" locomotive to the public 
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one eliminating the necessity of 
curning the locomotive around to re- 
verse direction. The “6,000” can do 
120 miles per hour. Since it contains 
only one engine (with 16 cylin- 
ders) and one generator per unit, it 
sives more power for less weight. 
Constant pressure supercharging” 
blows more air into the cylinders, 
burning more oil and building up the 
horse power. 

The “6,000” was built primarily 
for passenger runs. The first one— 
Alco’s 75,000th locomotive—has gone 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
on its Chicago-Pacific Coast run. In 
addition, Alco-GE have introduced a 
three-unit 4,500 horsepower locomo- 
tive for fast freight service and a sin- 
gle 1,500 horsepower combination 
road and switching locomotive. Alco 
has set up mass production methods 
n its Schenectady plant and can turn 
out more than one a day of either its 
1,500 or 2,000 horsepower unit. 

To announce the new locomotive 
to the public, full page ads showing 
the locomotive coming out of the Wal- 
dorf appeared in 114 papers. This 
dramatic picture had the headline, “A 
Locomotive at the Waldorf.” Among 
those entertained at the receptions 
were members of the press, railroad 
ficials and bankers. Mayor O’Dwyer 
of New York had a cocktail party for 
mayors of communities in New York 
ind New Jersey interested in the 
municipal applications of diesel power. 
Another group was made up of mem- 
bers of the oil and marine industries, 
since the company makes many prod- 
ucts for those fields. Full page adver- 
tisements also appeared in papers in 
plant cities which helped build em- 
ploye pride in the locomotives. 

In advertisements in Railway Age, 
Alco and GE have built up to the 
2,000 horsepower ads by pointing out 
the advantages of the 1,500 horse- 
power locomotives. (Advertisements 
ire usually prepared at General Elec- 
tric, which has the creative facilities. 
However, since electric equipment is 
only one-third of the locomotive, the 
influence of Alco in the ads is strong.) 
The element of suspense in the busi- 
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ounce 


yblic 





ness paper ads has been achieved 
thro. » “coming attractions” head- 
ines. ““‘Demand These Features,” said 


one which played up the advantages 
t an Alco-GE diesel-electric. This 
and ther one—headed, “Expect a 
Supe Diesel-Electric”—use a blue- 
Print illustration, accentuating the 


newness of the product. Later ads 
dissect the locomotives and play up 
operating and money-making advan- 
tage 
To reach the men in the shops, Alco 
Continued on page 90) 
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HERE’S A LOT of “gutless ad- 

vertising” going through the mill 
these days. This is true of national 
advertising, but more specifically of 
industrial material. 


, 


By “gutless advertising,” I mean 
those ads that are like Hollywood sets, 
all front and no backing. They look 
good, use good artwork and well-se- 
lected type faces, but they just don’t 
say anything. It’s amazing, but true, 
that all of these ads were given a per- 
sonal okay by someone who should 
know better. And even harder to 
believe is the fact that someone dished 
a sizable chunk of money for the space, 
copy, artwork and production. 


There’s usually a good reason for 
this type of advertising. It isn’t an 
excuse, it’s an explanation. In many 
cases, sales managers and engineers are 
ducking around corners in order to 
avoid the news-hungry ad man who 
is looking for some peg to hang his 
next assignment on. Everyone’s too 
busy. Joe Ad Man gets passed along 
from the busy sales manager to the 
sales engineer who has just left for a 
trip to the coast. Joe’s last recourse 
is Bill the sweeper who looks over the 
copy and the ads and makes some 
pointed, and often profane, remarks 
about advertising in general. 

It’s little wonder that the ad man 
ends up conjuring all kinds of dreams 
and nightmares in order to get some 
After awhile 
a proficient copy man can work up a 
“gutless ad” Oddly enough, 
when an ad lacks “guts” it usually 
has all of the engraving tricks in the 
books. It looks swell but smells when 
held at reading level. 


sort of an ad on paper. 


easily. 


There isn’t one good sound reason 
why an ad man should be the Frank- 
enstein of If a company had 
decided, that ads are to appear in cer- 
tain issues of several business papers, 
those ads should have something to say 
and sell. It’s the job of the sales man- 
ager to see to it that each ad is lined 
up with his selling program. No ad 
man in his right mind wants the sales 
department to write the ads. If he 
expects this, he’d be much better off 
in accounts payable. He does need 
cooperation. 


Sa les. 


Every good ad man has a reporting 
job to\do. To turn out a good, solid 
' 
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How to Put Guts’ in an Industrial Ad 


industrial ad, a lot of digging must be 
done. Sometimes it means digging for 
several days only to find that the ap- 
peal just doesn’t work up to a good 
ad. Then unexpectedly, a little gem 


By ALFRED J. GRIFFIN 


Sales Promotion Dept., 
American Chain & Cable Compan) 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








and magnification. 


coat” job. 


the product may help out. 





Ready-to-Use Hideouts for Ideas 
1. The hat trick—okay if you do a little planning beforehand. 
2. The sales manager—your best bet. But don’t “play the lady” and let 
him do all the work. Bring in some of your own ideas. 
3. The salesmen—fine source if you watch for regional gripes, angles 


4. Trade Papers—Give them a good going over. Make it a real “second 
§. Master code book—Don’t be afraid to borrow ideas from the past. 


After all, there are few new ideas in the world. 
6. Other sources—Many of the other people who make or merchandise 





will drop into the ad man’s lap while 
he’s listening to a salesman tell of a 
recent experience with a customer. 
But that’s doing it the hard way. 
Let’s get scientific and see how the 
industrial legend in search of a theme 
can pin down a fact and work it 
into a selling ad. There are several 


methods. 
Keep Your Hat On 


You have heard all about the hat 
trick. I’ve seen that hat trick (call- 
ing on the customers) fall flat on its 
face. It just doesn’t work if you go 
out with a pencil and paper, approach 
a customer and say, ““How about some 
good ideas for an ad we're putting 
out, Mr. Jones?” If you do that (and 
I’ve seen approaches almost as bad) 
you'll get bad or worse. 

Intelligent questions, intelligently 
asked, may possibly, and I repeat, ma) 
possibly pry some good selling angles 
from the jobber, dealer, or customer. 
Usually you come back from a trip 
like that with your own ideas sub- 
stantiated or kicked in the pants. 
That’s because most people just aren’t 
geared to give out ideas unless they’re 
caught off-balance. You must have 
definite goals, specific ideas that are 
to be covered when you hit the “buy- 
er’s trail.” 

Use the hat trick, by all means, 
but don’t Use it first; save it until you 
are getting a little desperate. Before 
trying it, investigate these approaches: 
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The Copywriter’s Dream 


One of the best sources for you! 
you are doing industrial advertisin 
is, naturally, the sales manager. 
good advertising minded sales manage 
can have you living in heaven. Us 
fortunately, there are as many diffe 
ent sales managers as there are mea 
Some are quick, eager and full of 
formation; others slow, and 1 
blockers to the closing dates. But 
sales manager should have his fing 
on all the facts needed to promote 
sale of the product he manages. 

Even with the good sales manage! 
the ones who are “happiness boys, 
it’s necessary to pull the strings a 
manipulate a little in order to get & 
type of ideas you can really use. 
lot of material that is interesting ° 
him wouldn’t last five minutes ¢ 
copy paper. It’s necessary for ya 
to keep in mind what you’re after an4 
by gentle mental nudging, to keep # 
sales manager on the right track. 
an idea sounds good, don’t let it si 
away before you have squeezed 4 
thing dry. Use questions, all kinds‘ 
questions. It doesn’t do any ham 
to begin those questions with the tim 
worn, “How? Why? What? WV 
When?” They’re still faithful i 
trappers. 

By all means, use the pencil. It 
crude but certainly much better ® 
trusting to your memory. Some pf 

(Continued on page 68) 
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NEW AND effective instrument 
L& has made its appearance in the 
field of business promotion. It is the 
annual report—not the annual report 
in its old tired form—a small four- 
pager dressed with cold, uninspiring 
layout committed to the job of carry- 
ing profit and loss figures and nothing 
else. 

The annual report then was a “Jack- 
of-one-trade” laboriously carrying out 
its single assignments. Now it has be- 
come a “Jack-of-many-trades,” and if 
properly handled, each of its several 
functions can be co-ordinated into a 
single outstanding accomplishment, 
attaining a high point of multiple 
successes, 

Credit for recognizing the poten- 
tial sales power which heretofore has 
been lying dormant in the annual re- 
port might go to top management 
itself. However, regardless of who 
gave it its impetus, since its conver- 
sion into a vigorous purveyor of the 


Below are annual report booklets of Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
and Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company illustrating how photos and 










ANNUAL REPORT 





Chicago. 


company’s institutional story, its de- 
velopment has had an uninterrupted 
progressive rise. In fact, it is possible 
almost to gauge the progressive tend- 
encies of an organization by merely 
comparing its annual reports over a 
period of years. Compare the makeup 
and the message in its reports of only 
a few years back with its latest and 
you will have an x-ray view into the 
minds and the thinking of a company’s 
management. 


Top executives are learning that the 
annual report receives a vastly differ- 
ent and higher degree of reception by 
the reader than other pieces of com- 
mercial printed matter. It is not read 
with tongue in cheek, or with the feel- 
ing that it is purely a product boast. 
It is looked upon as a message from 
the top executive. He is reviewing the 
company’s activities for the year and 
is opening the curtains for a view into 
future programs and the planned 
course of his organization. Recognizing 
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By JOSEPH C. GRIES 


Director Creative Division, 


Manz Corporation, 


the reader’s receptivity and thorough 
consumption of the annual reports 
content, management is enlarging 
upon its institutional or background 
story and giving it more complete 
treatment in the annual report. The 
result should bring about a more sta- 
bilizing stock condition for the com- 
pany which presents its story with 
sincerity and clarity. 

A man will investigate a company 
(as far as is possible for an outsider to 
do so) with an eye only to the finan- 
cial condition and the capability of its 
management. He will give profound 
consideration to the division of the in- 
come dollar, to the scope of operations 
and to everything which relates to the 
company’s financial past, present and 
future life. But there is one important 
factor which he frequently neglects— 
and that is the importance of knowing 
more about the products which the 
company manufactures. 


In compiling the annual report, the 


art work can be used advantageously. All annual financial report 
brochures shown on these pages are Manz Corporation selections. 
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inclusion of a thorough presentation 
of the products manufactured, their 
merits, uses, qualities and the breadth 
of the markets which consume them is 
of immeasurable value. Show the prod- 
ucts in detail and in action. A good 
word for the company and its products 
cannot be more effective than when it 
comes from a stockholder. The listener 
would that “If he didn’t be- 
lieve in the product, he would not own 
the stock.”” Therefore, give the stock- 
holder product information so that he 
can tell the story properly. 


reason 


In these days when labor and man- 
agement relationships are sometimes 
confused and the confusion is usually 
the outcome of the man on the street 
not having a clear of what 


happens to management’s dollar, the 


picture 


annual report can be made a mighty 
important device for carrying sound 
financial information to the com- 
pany’s employes. 

A recent poll conducted on the 
West Coast indicates that 72% of the 
working people believe that capital 
gets more than half of what is left 
after all costs are paid and that labor 
gets less than half. This misconcep- 
tion has a direct bearing upon the atti- 
tude of the working man toward his 
employer and toward management and 
capital as a whole. In many instances 
it might be the basic reason for strikes. 

Each man who owns a business in- 
vests an average of $6,000 for tools, 





Most insurance company annual reports are notorious for being a collection of dry statistica 
data. Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Company's annual reports to policyholders are exceptions 


buildings, machinery, etc., for every 
man employed. If the business fails, 
he loses all. If it succeeds, he gets one 
dollar while the man who uses the ma- 
chinery gets about $6. 


Inasmuch as the annual report is 


For the second consecutive year, Caterpillar Tractor Company won an "Oscar" in Financial 
World's Annual Report Awards competition. Its reports feature Kodacromes and line drawings. 
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recognized as a factually-honest piece 
of .printed matter, carrying the unvar- 
nished truth, it should be in the inter- 
est of every corporation to see to it 
that every employe receives a copy ot 
the report. 

To prove that the worker does not 
know the facts, a recent poll shows 
that when asked his ideas as to what 
he thought would be a fair rate of 
profit for capital, the average answer 
was 12%. Now that is truly a very 
generous offer and would be more than 
welcomed by management. In the cas 
of automobile manufacturers, their av- 
erage profit in ordinary times is about 
4%. The railroads in 1944 showed 3 
profit slightly over 4%, so they too 
would embrace with enthusiasm the 
cut which the man on the street be- 
lieves would be fair. 

In addition to giving the stockhold- 
er the financial information he expects, 
give him an institutional build-up— 
give him something to talk about t 
his friends—let him boast about his 
fine selection of the best shares to own 
Give the employes an unadulterated 
insight into just how well they them- 
selves share in the division of the im- 
come dollar. If more corporations 
would present the story in simple, um 
derstandable terms, which even the 
lowliest of workmen could  under- 
stand, perhaps organized labor would 
find it more difficult to incite disturb 
ances. 

An annual report need not be | vish. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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IRST HAND field interviews with 
231 aluminum foundry heads 
from coast-to-coast recently resulted 
in a complete change in the definition 
of, and outlook for, the marketing of 
secondary aluminum ingot. 
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The Foundry Survey, made for 


iluminum smelters and refiners who 
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81.2°. of the foundrymen foresee the possi- 
bility of aluminum replacing ferrous metals. 
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RESEARCH CHANGES FOCUS 
IN MARKETING OF ALUMINUM SCRAP 


Agency's field men spent 5% months interviewing foundry chiefs, tab- 
ulating findings. Result, a new sales approach for aluminum smelters. 





5. Pertinent facts upon which future 
promotional and advertising plans and 
ideas can be based. 

Findings of the survey, which took 
five and one-half months of intensive 
interviewing and _ tabulating, were 
published for the aluminum smelting 
industry in a 126 page book. The pub- 
lication is chock full of basic technical 
information of practical value to slide- 
rule engineers. But the primary prod- 
uct of the intensive research effort is 
a set of concrete, usable facts on which 
sales, merchandising and advertising 
plans can be based. 

Perhaps the most important single 
contribution of the study was a new 
concept of the buying factors in the 
aluminum market. This changed con- 
cept has led to a major re-orientation 
and refocusing of the Institute’s ad- 
vertising campaign. Greater emphasis 
in coming campaigns will be placed on 
appealing to the product and machine 
designers and engineers, whose buying 
influence was revealed by the study. 

The survey clearely defined the in- 
dustry’s present position, not only as 
to volume, but as to the reputation it 


All information in this report is copy 
yhted by Aluminum Research Institute. 
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57.6°% of the foundrymen interviewed fore- 
see aluminum replacing non-ferrous metals. 
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Results from the survey provided the copy for 
the "152 Foundrymen Said" advertisement. 


holds with the various people who may 
influence present and future sales. 

It gave a clear-cut measure of the 
effectiveness of promotional work 
done to date among foundrymen, and 
an indication of the extent to which 
it will be necessary to go beyond the 
foundrymen in promoting secondary 
aluminum. 

It defined, further, the potential 
market among users of aluminum and 
other metals as it exists toda, and 
showed ghe obstacles to bé overcome 
in the various channels of ‘expansion. 
How Facts Are Used 

Facts from the survey found imme- 
diate epplication in current advertising 
of the institute. 

Copy for the “152 Foundrymen 
Said” advertisement displayed with 
this article was taken directly from 
facts contained in the survey’s sum- 
mary. 

Still further use of survey data will 
be made in the 1947 advertising cam- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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HOW MUCH HAS THE INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET INCREASED OVER PREWAR? 


By ARTHUR H. DIX 
Director of Research, 
Conover-Mast Publications 
New York. 


NDUSTRIAL 

lying awake nights trying to find 
the answers to such questions as these: 

“How much has our market in- 
creased over prewar? What shifts have 
taken place in the relative importance 
of the various areas and industries? 
Are our salesmen placed in the most 
strategic spots? Should we make any 
changes in our distributing points? Do 
our territorial sales quotas need revis- 
ing? Is our advertising program in 
tune with market changes?” 

The success of the business depends 
upon getting reasonably correct an- 
swers to these questions. Over-caution 
will cause you to lose ground to less 
timid competitors. Over-optimism 
may saddle you with a promotion and 
selling cost greater than the market 
warrants, not to mention top-heavy 
manufacturing schedules and back- 
breaking inventories. 


“A scientifically determined sales 
forecast should be coordinated with 
purchasing and manufacturing capac- 
ity, and utilized as the basis of inven- 
tory control,” a speaker recently told 
the Controllers Institute of America. 
In view of the influence of the unpre- 
dictable factors, the phrase “scien- 
tifically determined” may suggest a 
degree of accuracy unattainable in a 
continuous sales forecast. 

The phrase may even imply inflex- 
ibility, which is as unwelcome in a 
moving table of sales expectancy as a 
New Masses reporter at a National 
Association of Manufacturers’ conven- 
tion. But the industrial marketer 
knows that if he avails himself of 
available charts and supplements them 
with current weather reports, he is far 
less likely to flounder on the reefs of 
dangerous over-estimate or under-esti- 
mate than are his brethren who use 
the by-guess-and-by-God system of 
navigation. 


Yardsticks in Demand 
As a result, we have at the moment 
an unslakable thirst for means of meas- 


uring the industrial market. Every 
available yardstick is being considered 
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and examined critically, for it is known 
that a false guide is worse than none 
at all. 

The perfect yardstick would be an 
immediately available inventory such 
as the Bureau of the Census made in 
1939. But even had not an all-wise 
Congress decided that such an inven- 
tory is among the things industrial 
marketers must do without, it would 
not have been available until early 
1948. Meantime, important decisions 
must be made on the basis of data at 
hand. 

Let us consider the significance, vir- 
tues and faults of the yardsticks at the 
disposal of the industrial marketer. 
There is first the marketer’s own sales 
record, from which he can prepare a 
prewar-postwar sales comparison. In 
making this comparison he must take 
into consideration the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. As 
this is written, you pay $1.40 for the 
same goods that cost you $1 before the 
war. The dollar that bought you one 
hour and 35 minutes of industrial 
labor in 1939 won’t even buy an hour’s 
work today. And the dollar is still 
slipping. 

This means that you will get an ex- 
aggerated conception of gain if you 
make prewar-postwar dollar compari- 
sons without applying a corrective. As 
an example of how this works, take 
the Department of Commerce’s “gross 
national product.” The latest estimate 
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Source: United States Bureau of labor Statistics 


is that this is at the rate of $185 bil- 
lions per year, as compared with $89 
billions in 1939, an increase of more 
than 100%. But if the $185 billions 
is corrected in terms of the reduced 
value of the 1946 dollar, the gain over 
1939 is scaled down sharply. “Gros 
national product,” incidentally, is not 
a particularly sound industrial market 
gauge, as it takes in every form of in- 
come—farm produce, cattle sales, bar 
receipts, advertising revenue, and 
everything else, including income ta 
payments. 

So be sure to apply the necessary 
corrective whenever you see a 1939- 
1946 dollar comparison table. You 
won’t be far off if you lop a third of 
the °46 half of the comparison to bring 
it in proper perspective with the pre- 
war half. 

Production Index Weighted 


Then there is the Federal Reserve 
Board’s series of industrial production 
indexes. This is not a “dollar statis- 
tic.” It is designed to measure the rate 
at which industry is operating. The 
base, 100, is the 1935-1939 average. 
The figure for June, 1946, is 176, 
which would suggest that the ag- 
gregate output of industry today % 
76% above the 1935-1939 period i 
terms of actual tons of steel, yards of 
cloth, pairs of shoes, board feet of 
lumber, gallons of beer, etc. 

Actually, it is not as simple as that. 
The Federal Reserve Board mus: v& 
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weichted indexes, which occasionally 
lead to incongruities, one of which was 
discussed by Andrew Court, General 
Motors economist, at a recent meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. He pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s industrial produc- 
tion index for the automotive industry 
stood at 178 for the month of July, 
1946. To the layman this would sug- 
gest a 78% increase in production of 
cars and motor trucks over the 1935- 
1939 base period. But actually 10% 
fewer cars and trucks were turned out 
in July, 1946, than in the average 
month from 1935 to 1939. 

The fact is that the index encom- 
passes more than cars and trucks. It 
includes engines and bodies, and of 
necessity, it must be based partially on 
man-hours, which occasioned Mr. 
Court to say, “The slower the people 
work the less work they do per hour, 
the higher the production index goes.” 
The criticism is not entirely fair, but 
there is enough truth in it to warrant 
your putting a production index un- 
der the microscope and analyzing it 
for “bugs.” 

The astute industrial marketer will 
bear in mind, in weighing the produc- 
tivity index and other measures of in- 
dustrial activity, that we have just 
finished the most exhausting war in 
our history and that industry is fever- 
ishly trying to satisfy, in as brief a 
time as possible, a great shortage of 
shirts, radios, houses, automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners and other goods that 
had to defer to uniforms, guns and 
LCI’s. Immediately following a war, 
there is always a period of hyper- 
activity in filling the civilian goods 
gap left by the war. But soaner or 
later—usually sooner than expected— 
the abnormal demand is satisfied. So 
the industrial marketer will have to 
decide which of the current yardsticks 
reflect a temporary condition and 
which are dependable gauges of the 
long pull. Naturally he will avoid 
making long-term decisions on the 
basis of short-term evidence. 


Employment Excellent Gauge 


There is no perfect single industrial 
market gauge. The favorite, and the 
one with the fewest faults, is manu- 
facturing employment, more particu- 
larly production workers. Over-all 
manufacturing employment includes 
com»any officers, supervisors, janitors, 
salesmen, route men, bookkeepers and 
othes not directly connected with 
Prociction. The production worker 
totais by no means a flawless yard- 
stic: . as illustrated by the fact that 
the 110-production worker Hotsy- 
Totsy Play Suit Company, on the 
seve th floor of a W. 38th St., New 
Yor . loft building, is of far less in- 
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PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
June, 1946, Compared With 1937 
100 represents 1937. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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terest to the average industrial mar- 
keter than the 75-production worker 
Doolittle Special Machinery Company, 
Toledo, O. The production worker 
gauge must be adjusted to conform to 
the inherent buying power of a given 
industry. But despite that manifest 
shortcoming, it is the industrial mar- 
ket analysts’ favorite gauge and is 
used more than any other. 

Let us apply this production worker 
gauge to the industrial market today 
and see how it compares with prewar. 
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But first we must decide on a prewar 
base. The year most often used is 
1939. That was the last year before 
war orders inflated and distorted in- 
dustry. It was also the last year meas- 
sured by a United States Census of 
Manufactures. Therefore, it is the 
most “convenient” year to use in mak- 
ing a prewar-postwar comparison, but 
it is not the most representative year. 
In fact, 1939 was an off year for in- 
dustry, as illustrated by the fact that 
in 1939 industry employed 8,192,000 
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James H. McGraw, Jr., (left) congratulates George J. MacMurray, who is celebrating his 50th 
anniversary with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Looking on are George Pfeil and 
Carl Stocks, publisher and editor, respectively, of Bus Transportation. Mr. MacMurray, who 
joined the company as a boy in the mailing department, is associate editor of the magazine. 





production workers, as against 8,904,- 
000 in 1937. Steel, the key industry, 
operated at only 64'2°% of capacity in 
1939, and the automobile industry 
turned out only two-thirds as many 
cars and trucks as it did in its peak 
year. Most of the prewar-postwar com- 
parisons are based on 1939 figures be- 
cause they are handiest, but when you 
study such comparisons, make a men- 
tal note that "39 was 9°) under °37 
in production worker employment. 


Industrial Employment Up 28% 


If we use production worker totals 
market 
gauge, and take 1937 as the most rep- 


as our preferred industrial 
resentative prewar year, we find the 


following: 


1937 8,904,000 
1946 (June) 11,403,000 
Gain 28% 


In recognition of the superiority of 
1937 as a basis for prewar-postwar 
market Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has recently prepared 
the table on 


comparisons, the 
page 37 showing by 
percentages the gain or loss in manu- 
facturing production workers in each 
of the country’s 88 major manufac- 
turing centers which represent more 
than two-thirds of the total market. 
The table reveals that 27, of the 88 
areas had fewer production workers in 
June, 1946, than in 1937. The average 
gain for the country is 28%. The 
16 areas that exceed the average are 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, Des Moines, 
Wichita, Lynn (Mass.), Camden, Ak- 
ron, Dayton, Erie, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, and Norfolk. About 
half of these are in sections of the 
country where industry may be said 
to be still in its adolescent stage. As 
is to be expected, gains are more mod- 
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est in the majority of these areas that 
have reached industrial maturity. 

These figures provide you with an 
excellent determining the 
present activity of the industrial mar- 
ket geographically. The index figures 
are not directly affected by strikes, as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics elim- 
strikebound plants from _ its 
comparisons. However, labor troubles 
do, of course, affect employment in- 
directly in the cases where operating 
plants are slowed down through in- 
ability to obtain supplies from struck 
plants. 


means of 


inates 


But production worker employment 
indexes give no indication of change 
in number of plants. The last Census 
of Manufactures, that for the year 
1939, reported 184,230 manufactur- 
ing establishments. The Census Bu- 
reau is liberal in its interpretation of 
the term “manufacturing establish- 
ment,” and unless the term is defined, 
the total of 184,230 is likely to give 
the industrial marketer an unduly 
magnified picture of his potential mar- 
ket. A “manufacturing establishment” 
in the eyes of the Census Bureau is 
any “plant” that produces goods to 
the average value of $96.50 per week. 
Thus, a one-man bake shop that makes 
$96.50 worth of bread, pies and cake 
per week is a “manufacturing estab- 
lishment,” so is a job print shop run 
by the boss alone, or even a one- 
woman hat-making shop. 

Minnows Plentiful in Industrial Sea 

The miniscule establishments are too 
small to repay sales effort and there- 
fore they are ordinarily excluded from 
the marketer’s computations. In sep- 
arating the industrial minnows from 
the whales (using “whales” in a broad 
sense, to include every plant not a 
minnow), a net with a 50-wage- 


earner mesh is commonly used. [his 
is crude and imperfect, as is evi lent 
from the wide variations in buying 
power among different industries. But 
when the gauge is applied to the | 84, 
230 manufacturing establishment: re- 
ported in the 1939 Census, 156,906 
little plants are eliminated. The 27,324 
plants remaining employ 81% of the 
manufacturing wage earners. 

How many plants there are today, 
no one knows exactly. But an esti- 
mate has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Using an entirely 
different definition of a manufactur- 
ing unit, that bureau estimates that 
there were 276,700 manufacturing 
companies in existence in the first 
quarter of 1946 as compared with 
214,000 in 1939, an increase of 29%, 


This is not to be compared with the 
184,230 manufacturing  establish- 
ments the Census Bureau reported as 
of 1939. The Department of Com- 
merce estimate, which is computed on 
reports to the Social Security Board, is 
based on manufacturing companies. If 
a manufacturing company has five 
plants, it is counted as only one com- 
pany, whereas each plant would be 
counted separately in the Census of 
Manufactures. You would think, 
therefore, that the manufacturing 
company count would -be lower than 
the plant count, but unfortunately 
for market analysts, Washington bu- 
reaus are not slaves to uniformity, and 
the Department of Commerce esti- 
mate includes many small companies 
that do not qualify as manufacturing 
establishments under the Census of 
Manufactures’ more rigid requife- 
ments. For example, a cabinet-making 
shop may be classed as a manufactur- 
ing company by the Department of 
Commerce but not measure up to the 
Census Bureau’s definition. 

So, in the face of bureaucratic 
rugged individualism, we will come to 
grief if we match one bureau’s calcu- 
lations with another’s. If, however, 
we compare the Department of Com- 
merce’s total of 214,000 manufactur- 
ing companies in 1939 with the same 
department’s estimate of 276,700 for 
the first quarter of this year, we are 
comparing like with like, and we find 
a gain of 29%. 

The 1939 census showed us that 
about six out of seven plants are in the 
minnow class, (below 51 wage ecarn- 
ers) and are—with reservations—-too 
small to interest the industrial mar- 
keter. What we would like to know 
is what the gain in total number of 
plants actually is and whether the 
minnows and whales increased propot- 
tionately. We know that returning 
veterans have been hellbent to start im 


(Continued on page 158) 
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27,324 
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PPROXIMATELY 12,000 repre- Association of Iron and Steel Engi- 
today, [+= sentatives from the iron and steel neers, and a list of exhibitors. Incom- 
n esti. § industry attended the first postwar plete reports reveal that thus far re- 
epart. [ron and Steel Exposition held Oct. l sults from the postal cards are grati- 
ntirely § t0 4 in Cleveland’s Public Auditorium. fying. 
‘actur- The show unveiled for the first time Members of the Iron and Steel En- 
s that | new electrical controls, improved mul- gineers, holding their convention in 
turing § tiple horsepower motors, an “electric conjunction with the exposition, re- 
first | eye” gage for checking thicknesses of ceived five editions of the Iron and 
with § moving sheet stock, and a new lighting Steel Daily News. The newspaper was 
290, | maintenance device. Labor easing issued at each day’s meeting, and in 
th the | equipment, improved lift trucks and addition to the convention distribu- 
shlish. | ait-conditioned crane cabs caught the tion, nearly 8,000 copies were mailed 
ted a, f eyes Of industrial relations men. to supervisory personnel in the iron 
Com. | Throughout the entire exposition, and steel industry. The newspaper in- 
ed on | items which promised to reduce the cluded a return postal card for those 
ard, is § Costs of producing steel received most readers desiring more information on 
ies, If § attention. the items listed in the daily paper. Re- 
five The exposition management intro- sults have not yet been tabulated, but 
com. | duced an innovation in convention all indications point to the greatest re- 
ld be § programs. Each exposition visitor re- sponse yet received by this medium. 
us of § ceived four integrally bound prepaid E. M. Richards, vice-president, Re- 
think, § post cards with their program which public Steel Corporation, gave the 
uring § could be used to obtain more informa- principal address at the convention 
than @ tion on any product exhibited. The meeting. He demanded that labor 
rately § booklet, designed to fit in a coat unions respect the sanctity of union 
» bu- § pocket, included the complete tech- contracts, in the same manner as busi- 
, and § nical program, the exposition floor ness men respect the sanctity of con- 
esti- — plan, background information on the tracts. 
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(Top) International Nickel Company's exhibit at the Iron 
tof and Steel Exposition featured nickel alloys. (Bottom) Mesta 
> the Machine Co. displayed photos of steel piants it has built. 
ratic 
ne to 
Ice. (Left) The continuous weld pipe miil in Salem Engineering 

Company's exhibit attracted many spectators. (Lower left) 
ever, Shell Oil Company used a “Geared for Progress with the 
om- lron and Steel Engineers” theme in its exhibit. (Bottom) 
cur- Fiberglas displayed electrical insulations and air filters. 
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Market Outlook for the 


Construction Industry 


By VERGIL D. REED 


Associate Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Company, New York. 


HE CONSTRUCTION industry 

is a loose-jointed, far-flung, highly 
unorganized group of manufacturers, 
contractors, professions, craftsmen, 
artisans, brokers, agents, wholesalers, 
retailers, and many others. In fact, 
there are at least 57 major participants 
in construction. 


With all the improvements in meth- 
ods the construction industry is still 
very wasteful. It has neither common 
voice nor approach in presenting its 
problems as well as its strong points to 
the public. After all, markets are 
people with money to spend and the 
desire to spend it. What the people 
believe about building is unfortunate. 
The general public thinks of the con- 
struction industry as delivering a poor 
dollar’s worth when compared with 
the automobile industry, the electrical 
appliance industry or the food in- 
dustry. The general public thinks of 
the construction industry in terms of 
home building, and has little apprecia- 
tion of the problems or the efficiencies 
in other forms such as industrial and 
commercial facilities, roads, bridges, 
dams, and docks. 


There is a lack of commonness of 
approach and an inarticulateness in 
presenting the industry’s contributions 
to our economy, thus: putting it at a 
distinct disadvantage with more 
homogenous industries. 


Industry Has Bad Reputation 


The industry has gotten a particu- 
larly bad name for restrictive practices. 
Out of 675 anti-trust cases tried by 
the Justice Department Anti-Trust 
Division in the last 30 years, 160 have 
been in the construction industry, with 
lumber products and electrical supplies 
leading the list. 

Continuing adherence to these prac- 
tices affecting use of materials, demar- 
cation of skills into air-tight compart- 
ments, and abuse in building codes 
combine to fix a high cost basis for 
the industry and, through reducing 
the market for construction, defeat 
their real purpose of protecting work- 
ers and contractors. 


40 


The boom and bust nature of the 
industry is well known. The losses 
suffered periodically wipe out many 
hundreds of contractors and builders. 
So the tendency has developed of get- 
ting in, cleaning up quickly, and get- 
ting out. This is not conducive to a 
stabilized industry. 


Problems in Building 


Then let us try to buy a home or 
have one built. How many people do 
we have to see and deal with? How 
many possibilities of shifting respon- 
sibility are involved? Where can you 
go to get a home built and confine 
your dealings and place the responsi- 
bility on one man or one company? 
How often do you come out of the 
home building venture with the figure 
you were assured it would cost you? 
Where can you get a mortgage that 
will tie up in one package the land, 
the house, and the furnishings which 
make a home? What justification is 
there for some of the rake-offs parad- 
ing under various names about which 
the home buyer does not find out until 
“the screw is put on him”? 


There is need for an over-all or- 
ganization to study the problems of 
the industry and to improve public re- 
lations. If sufficient leaders could be 
gotten together there could be formed 
some such organization which could 
not only develop an economic perspec- 
tive for the industry but could pre- 
sent it to the public after cleaning up 
some of the abuses pervading the in- 
dustry. The organization of which I 
am thinking must include far more 
than the producers of building ma- 
terials. 


Place in the Economy 


After all these years, the construc- 
tion industry has neither a sound 
knowledge nor a convincing story to 
tell the public of its place in the econo- 
my. We must concede that an indus- 
try which has accounted for from 
10% to 18% of our national income 
(see chart) is important; so is for- 
eign trade which accounts for from 
5% to 7% of our national income. 
















Vergil D. Reed 


But, unfortunately, both these sector 
of our economy can become volatik 
economic disturbers rather than sta. 
bilizers. 

It is both misleading pride and poor 
economics to contend that an industry 
which employed 4% of our civilian 
workers in 1940 can assure prosperity 
and plenty to the other 96%. Yet, in 
talking with construction men I have 
repeatedly run into this old chestnu: 
over and over again. Except in phan- 
tasy, tails simply do not wag dogs nor 
carts draw horses. The employment 
furnished by the construction indus- 
try, both on-site and off-site, from 
1929 to 1944 inclusive, is shown be- 
low. Throughout the period 1929-43 
there were but four years when em- 
ployment on new construction, in- 
cluding major additions and repairs 
accounted for an average of 2,500, 
000 on-site workers. 


Employment Furnished by 
the Construction Industry 
(Including maintenance and repairs) 


Millions of Workers 


(Yearly Average) 
Year On Site Off Site Total 
Ee watewse 2.5 3.0 5.5 
eee 1.0 1.1 2.1 
_. See eee 1.9 2.3 4.2 
er 2.7 2.9 5.6 
Pe. serene 3.0 3.3 6.3 
eee 2.0 2.0 4.0 
Pee. seveane 1.4 1.3 2.7 


Confusion in Construction Field 


It is strange to find this confusion 
of cause and effect among construc- 
tion men, for it has the familiar sound 
of the fallacious New Deal argument 
that the pump could be primed effec: 
tively at the level of capital goods pro 
duction. Revival in these industries— 
and construction—jis primarily a esult 
and not a cause of revival in consume! 
purchasing. Consumer purchasing i 
cludes the desire as well as the ability 
to buy. 

Nothing much happens in our °co® 
omy until retailers’ cash registers eg" 
to ring. As prosperity increases. Com 
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struction leads the procession in reach- 
ing high employment peaks. In de- 
pression it usually falls the hardest and 
greatly aggravates the general depres- 
Bsion. Anything that can be done to 
stabilize construction volume will be 
an important step toward ironing out 
the peaks and valleys in our business 
iB cycles. 

Private construction necessarily par- 
allels the changes in business activity. 
Public works, except for the war years, 
account for approximately a third of 
total construction. More often than 
not they are in competition with pri- 
vate construction for labor, materials 
and capital during prosperous times 
rather than being planned to fill in the 
valleys of depressions. Governments— 





SeCtOrs 

14 Federal, State and local—must plan 
volatik one : 

an sta. eit works to stabilize the industry 


instead of adding to instability as in 
the past. This would not only benefit 
ad poor che industry itself but would reduce 
ridustryf ir, disturbing effect upon the economy 
civilian as a whole. 

ys Perit) ; 
Yet, in Demand—Costs—Prices 

I have# Last year the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
hestnut f tistics forecast the value of all new 
| phan-§ construction for the first five post-war 
288 NOB years as averaging $10.7 billion per 
yyment § year and ranging from $7.9 billion dur- 
indus-B ing the first year to $12.0 billion dur- 
, fromBf ing the fifth year. These estimates were 
wn be-Bin the first place, based on 1940 cost 
929-438 levels, and secondly, they were based 
*n €M-Bupon the assumption that no substan- 
m, i®-Btial price increases would take place 
repaifs, Band that prices of materials would be 
2,500;B reduced by about 5% within two 
years after the end of the war. That 





ry assumption as to price increases has, 
y of course, failed to materialize and the 
airs) |teduction of $% is unlikely. There- 
ers fore, these estimates must be used with 
e) — Bgreat reservations. However, for five 
— years—1925 to 1929, inclusive—the 
>; tal annual expenditures for con- 
4.2 [struction exceeded $10 billion. 

5.6 . 

63 From almost any standpoint we 


4.0 take, the country is much better pre- 
2.7 Bpared for sound expansion and pros- 
id perity than after World War I. The 


construction industry is more mature, 


tus Band we hope has gained more wisdom. 
pe The wherewithal for sound financing 
— is available on anything like a reason- 
— able price basis. But danger lurks here 
. °° Bfor construction prices are already un- 
S Pf B reasonable. High costs of material and 


‘ 7 labor are pricing huge numbers of po- 
Com Bientic’ customers out of the market, 

while black markets are wasting a vast 

ng I B amo of purchasing power which 
iility B did come into the market. 


Ho sing normally amounts to about 


con- ' t 
regi one-holf of peace time private con- 
con- UC’ on. For some two or three years 

tt w.! account for a considerably 
946 


larger than normal proportion of the 
total, if government programs mate- 
rialize, and particularly if shortages of 
key materials or components continue. 


As we found in the Census in 1940, 
the vacancy rate of usable housing 
units was only about 242% to 3% 
with 167,000 families living in tents, 
boats, trailers, and other such habi- 
tations probably through choice rather 
than necessity in most cases, however. 
For the same year the National Hous- 
ing Agency estimated that there 
were 7,000,000 sub-standard dwelling 
units which should be replaced. Nat- 
urally the definition of what is sub- 
standard is bound to be arbitrary. 


Reasons for Housing Shortage 


The present shortage of housing, 
insofar as actual availability of shelter 
is concerned, is almost as much a mat- 
ter of increased incomes as it is a 
matter of population and family in- 
crease. The competition for better 
housing accommodations has become 
well nigh ruthless while poorer housing 
remains vacant. As an example, the 
New York metropolitan area decreased 
over 800,000 in four years during the 
war but the difficulty in finding apart- 
ments or homes for rent led the un- 
informed to assume that the reason for 
the shortage was increased population. 
What really happened was that fami- 
lies with increased incomes were leav- 
ing the poorer accommodations such 
as the cold-water-flats and competing 
for the better homes. There were ac- 
tually more homes for fewer people 
but the clamor over housing shortages 
increased. 


Size and Shape of Market 


The demand for new housing is a 
relative one, partly determined by the 
increase in the number of families and 
partly by the real income or purchas- 
ing power of those families. The con- 
struction industry must not make the 
mistake of assuming that its future 
market is any fixed number of new 
homes such as the 12,600,000 non- 
farm homes estimated by the National 
Housing Agency for the first 10 years 
following the war. If inflation con- 
tinues—and let’s stop kidding our- 
selves in saying “if inflation comes”— 
the home market for the next 10 years 
may be less than half the number 
named. Continued inflation and rising 
prices for homes will definitely destroy 
the market regardless of any arbitrarily 
defined need for housing. The same is, 
of course, true for other private con- 
struction and most public construc- 
tion as well. Any attempts of the con- 
struction industry to take unduly long 
profits will merely cut the market 
further. 


Rural Population Shifts 


The urgency of both the social need 
and the economic demand for housing 
varies widely by regions and localities. 
The general shift of population from 
farms to metropolitan areas is an im- 
portant factor in the construction 
market. The major part of this migra- 
tion is, and will continue to be, to the 
suburban areas rather than to the cor- 
porate limits of the big cities. This 
trend will also greatly affect the loca- 
tion of commercial buildings, and par- 
ticularly retail stores. Suburban neigh- 


THE RELATION OF TOTAL CONSTRUCTION TO NATIONAL INCOME 
1920-1945 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 
AS # PERCENTAGE OF 
NATIONAL /NCOME 


CIO WATIONAL INCOME 
(—) 7O7AL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
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borhoods are decidedly on the upswing, 
while the proportion of population on 
farms will continue to decrease. Only 
severe depression will this 
trend, and the planned decentraliza- 


reverse 


tion of large industries will accentuate 
the trend. Population increases will be 
greatest on the West Coast, in the 
Southeast and Southwest at the ex- 
pense of the North and the Northeast. 
short 


These are basic trends and not 


term changes. 
Home Building Favored 


Non-residential private construction 
will be restricted in favor of residen- 
tial until the shortages of materials 
and labor are greatly alleviated, but 
there is a huge demand for such con- 
struction in spite of the vast additions 
made to our industrial facilities during 
the war. About 40°) of this construc- 
tion will probably be for public utili- 
ties, another 40‘; for industrial and 
commercial construction, with the re- 
mainder largely institutional and farm 
construction. The House special com- 
mittee on post war economic policy 
and planning has estimated the aggre- 
gate volume of this non-residential pri- 
vate construction at $15 billion for 
the first five years following the war. 
However, this demand is relative and 
attainment is already threatened by 
high prices and material and labor 
shortages. 

It is to be hoped that all except the 
unavoidable minimum of government 
construction will be held in abeyance 
so that it will not compete with pri- 
vate construction and sO that it can 
be used later as a stabilizing influence 
for the industry. 


Inflation Danger Looms 


State and local governments for the 
most part are in “flush” financial po- 
sitions with ample funds to finance a 
great Unless 
these and the Federal government plan 
their construction, programs widely 


V ol ume of construction. 


and cooperatively, their influence on 
inflation can prove quite harmful. 
After material and labor shortages are 
eliminated, the volume of public work 
one-third 


would probably be about 


that of private work. 

The cost and price factor constitute 
construction 
other 


the biggest fly in the 
ointment, in my opinion—in 
words, inflation. Excluding the black 
market, construction are about 
40° higher than in 1926 and about 
48° higher than in 1939. They are 
still going up. The black market adds 
an additional unknown size. 
Contractors, because of uncertainties, 
add contingent cushions of varying 
amounts into their estimates. All these 
factors are pricing an increasing num- 
ber of customers out of the market. 


costs 


cost of 
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A Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company em- 
ploye performs the final operation and in- 
spection on the four millionth tire since the 
company reconverted to tire manufacturing. 





Even the lowering of mortgage in- 
terest rates and the lengthening of the 
amortization period, intended to stim- 
ulate home building, are actually rais- 
ing the price of housing and encour- 
aging buyers to purchase homes which 
they may find an impossible burden 
few 


after a years. 


The construction of small units in 
general, and homes in particular, is 
already too expensive to be within the 
financial reach of those who need them 
most. On-site costs are particularly 
high. 


Productivity of Labor 


The decrease in productivity of off- 
site labor 1940 is not, in my 
opinion, a major concern and is tem- 
porary. Its productivity or efficiency 
has always been higher than on-site 
labor. Machines, better technologies 
and better supervision in off-site work 
have pretty consistently cut the man 
hour requirements per unit of output 
and the real cost per unit of output. | 
believe these costs per unit will con- 
reconversion is 
restlessness 


since 


tinue to decrease as 
completed, the 


has passed, and better selection of 


post -war 


labor is possible. 


On-site labor is a much greater 
problem. Each unit produced is really 
a custom built job. Mechanization is 
limited, particularly on small jobs. 
There are more jobs than workers now 
with resulting limitations on selecting 
workers. Many of the skilled workers 
are old men. There have been few ap- 
prentices since 1930 or thereabouts. 
Unskilled men are filling the gap. 

The cost issue of Engineering News- 
Record, April 18, 1946, states that 
carpenters, masons, and iron workers 
on-site are only 73‘% as productive as 
in 1939. 


From a source in which I have great 
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confidence, and as a result of i 


viewing several contractors, the eff. 


ciency of certain types of labor :. re. 


ported as approximately as fo! low 


compared with 1940: 


f; BED. bcc ccccevane 60-65 % 
6 5.60.6 0,00 HO Go 60-65 % 
SK cc kcened bar eweue 50% 
4. Lathers and plasterers...... 50% 


Union restrictions, jurisdictiona 
disputes, lack of skill, and a high pro. 
portion of old workers are among 
labor’s contributions to this decreas 
in efficiency. The uneven and con. 
stantly interrupted flow of material 
often makes it impossible for even th 
most willing workers to reach high 
efficiency. Some contractors are in. 
creasing this inefliiciency, and therefor 
raising building costs, by hoarding 
labor to keep it from going to othe: 
jobs. All these increased costs due t 
low productivity of labor are natural] 
passed along in raised prices for con 
struction jobs, thus further pricing 
buyers out of the market. Anything 
which can be done to decrease on-sit 
costs will be a great gain. 


Progress and Immediate Outlook 


Any way we look at it, progress i 
getting the construction industry r 
converted and at work for the civilia 
economy has been extremely disap 
pointing. It may take three or fou 
more years before it reaches anything 
like peace-time capacity. 

In the meantime, the constructior 
industry will need not only bette 
business statesmanship and a commor 
approach to its problems, but far bet 
ter and more constructive public reli 
tions to meet and remove the caus 
for the bitter criticisms which # 
bound to increase under present cor 
ditions. 

The fact that so many 
came back within so short a period lu 
aggravated the housing problem a 
caused it to be considered in an # 
mosphere of hysteria rather than ! 
the light of actual needs and reason 
able objectives. That hysteria has bee 
projected into politics and the presen 
government program was much influ 
enced by it. Please do not make 0 
mistake of assuming, however, thi 
all the construction hysteria was, or ® 
in Washington, for Washington 
merely a great reflector. 


veteran 


Faults of Vet Housing 


The veterans’ rental program » 
not materialized, because few wou 
undertake rental projects under exis 
ing restrictions, costs, and prices. 
is rather widely felt that the vetera® 
housing program favors the build 
and banks more than the vetera.s, # 
that the houses are generally :o ~ 

(Continued on page 140 
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THE LANGUAGE MILL 


How to lick the language problem in selling American 


be OF THE biggest problems 
in selling American mill and 
factory products to foreign buyers, 
even in other English-speaking coun- 
tries, a problem which looms ahead 
fully as ominous as the proverbial 
stone wall, is that of conveying to 
prospective buyers the actual thoughts 
that will make them order your mer- 
chandise. 

Very few American business men 
have more than a smattering of even 
one foreign language. Most of us 
depend on the ability of translators 
to interpret our thoughts into their 
particular languages in terms which 
will be understood by their peoples. 
We hire the best translators and 
change them frequently enough so 
that new blood brings forth the new 
idioms or slang terms. Many manu- 
send their translators 
countries at 


facturers even 
back to their mother 
regular intervals for refresher courses. 
Still the results in actual sales are 
frequently not up to expectations, and 
misunderstandings develop after sales 
are made. 


Conference Is Held 

If, at such a time, the head of the 
business is the average inquisitive 
Ameri:an business man, he calls a 
conference. The sales manager is asked 
to g ther additional sales statistics. 
The advertising manager is requested 
to make new market studies. And the 
credit manager is told to make an in- 
into new methods of 
handling the billing and financing. 
Later another conference is held, the 
results discussed, and plans formulated 
tor a new program that will produce 
the necessary sales. But even then the 
Program is likely to fail . . . and for 
one reason—"‘the language mill.” 


vestigation 


The reason for the foreign language 
problem is this: Languages vary in 
the words or terms available to ade- 


quate'y express certain thoughts. 
Alphabets differ. The Spanish language 
is highly romantic, yet even so it has 
a lary» lexicon of technical terms. But 
beca it has become so universal— 


used as the basic language in so many 
differ. nt nations—it is beset with dia- 
lects vhich cause a lot of confusion. 


Th Russian language has no char- 


products to foreign markets 


By DOUGLAS DYER 


acter comparable to our “w.” The 
Chinese alphabet contains characters 
which mean an entire word or even a 
complete thought, yet it is highly 
deficient in technical terms. Trans- 
lators often just cannot properly ex- 
press an important thought that ap- 
pears in your technical copy because 
newly created American words and 
popular figures of speech have no 
counterpart in other languages. For 
instance, who could expect a Chinese 
translator to know how to handle the 
words “grease monkey” or “trucker” 
or “flow chart”? Take our own Amer- 
ican language as compared with that 
of the British people. Both are called 
English. But what is English? As we 
speak and write it, contrasted with the 
way the Britons do, it is almost two 
entirely separate and different lan- 
guages. 

A study was made recently to de- 
termine the accuracy of the average 
translation. Two separate pieces of 
writing, one on preformed wire rope 
and another on the multi-breaker, a 
popular piece of electrical equipment, 
were given to a recognized school of 
foreign languages for translation into 
Spanish, Russian, and Chinese. These 
translations were then re-translated 
back into English for purposes of com- 
paring the original text to the twice- 
translated versions. Results ranged 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
However, such results when applied to 
your sales literature might be neither 
sublime nor ridiculous to your dollars 
and cents exports sales volume, or 
“adjustment” costs. 

Copy Is Translated 

But let us see what happened to 
the “copy” we had translated, then 
re-translated. Here’s the way a part 
of the copy on preformed wire rope 
read originally in our language: 

American 


“Preformed wire ropes have much 
lighter resistance to the metallic 
fatigue imposed by bending. This is 
because the preforming process frees 
the component wires of the rope from 


internal torsional stresses. Pre- 
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formed wire rope is more flexible 
than non-preformed; it resists kink- 
ing and snarling; is more easily 
handled; is far safer for workmen to 
handle.” 

This is the way it emerged in each 
of the three foreign languages: (If 
you know any of these languages, try 
your own re-trans. ) 


Spanish 


“The cables of ‘previously moulded 
steel’ possess much greater resistance 
against fatigue resulting from bend- 
ing, as well as from other factors 
which act upon an aerial cable (liter- 
ally: “elevation cable”). This is so 
because the ‘pre - moulded’ process 


CABLES DE ACERO PRYPONMADO 


Los cables de ecero preformedos tienen mucho mayor resirtencie 
* le fetige producida por «1 ciwbreo, sei come por otros fertoree que artien 
on um cable Ge elewecidén. Fete es porow ©] proceso de preforreciém libre 
de eafuerses de torsidn interns * lor alambres comporentes del cable. Estan 
to exento ¢e torsiones internes, wm cetle de aremo preformado puede ser do- 
bledo muches nas veces sobre ume poles o alrededor de wm tember, cue cuel- 
quier otro cable no preformedo del miswo rrosor, clase ¥ conet-weeton, tre- 
balande sobre le aieme poles y bajo les wiemes con‘iciones de carge ¥ tipe 
Ge santobtre. Los cables de acero preformedos son capeces de soperter wm me- 
yor mimero de dobleces entes te our se produrcen ruptures en ous clerbres, 
come resultado de le fatige del metel. On cable de ecero preformado es sae 
flexible que otro no preformedo; soporta retorcimientos 7 repliegues; es 


mie facil de eanipuler y significe segurided pers «1 operaric que lo maneje 


frees (releases). the component cable 


wires from the strains of internal 
twisting. . A pre-moulded steel 
cable is more flexible than another 


which is not pre-moulded, it supports 
twistings and doublings; it is easier to 
manipulate and offers security for the 
workers who handle it.” 


Russian 


HAHAT 3APAHEE - ®OPMOBAHHOA 
NPOBONOKM. 


Kanatet 3apanee - PopmMosannod nposorAoKH HMeWwT FO- 
pa3sao sbiculee CONpoTHBAecHHE yCTaAOCTH MeTaAAa, Ha- 
Aaraemod uarnGannem mw Apyrumn aAeficTenamu 8 Harpy- 
MeHHOR ANHHH. JTO NOTOMy, 4TO Mpouecc NpeABapuTerd- 
Horo @opmosanua ocsoGomaaer cOocTasHMe NpoBOAOKH 
kavaTa oT BsHYyTpeHHerO § cKpy ro p HUN. 
Byay4n cao6oamem oT cKpy ro P 
aT Japanee - Popmosannoh nposor»aokn MOKHO 3BHA4NHTEAD- 
Ho Goapme pas uarnbaTh soKpyr wiKkusa Han Gapatana, 
vem KaHaT He3apanee - Hopmosannok NnpoBsosoKn Toro «e 
pasmepa, copra, # KoncTpyxunn, pabotaimmem wa TaKom - 
me camom wknese nan GapaGane, npw Tex me yCcaoRnAx 
varpyxenna 4 onepaunn. KanaT tapanee - Popmosannonk 
NposoroKH cnocoGne NpoTHBOCTORTL GoAbuIEemMy KOAHME- 
cTay H3rMGannd nepen pasantnem mpoBorowHoh AOMKH B 
pesyabtare ycraasocrn meraaaa. Kanat u3 3apanee - hop- 
monannoh nposozoKn Goace ru6oKx, 4em Ha He-3apanee - 
Popmoranhon nposorsaoKwn; On OKaIHIBAeT CONPOTHBAEHHE 
O6pasosannn neTean H ChyTaHHOCcTeh; um aerve nH ropas 
ao Gesonacnee aan pabounx manunyanposarTD. 








HHA, Ka- 


“The cables of previously moulded 
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wire have a much higher resistance 
against the ‘weariness’ of metal which 
is produced by bending and other 
factors acting on a ‘loaded line.’ This 
is so because the process of previous 
moulding releases the component wires 
of the cable from inner twisting 
strain. . . . A cable of previously 
moulded wire is more flexible than one 
of wire not previously moulded; it ex- 
erts resistance to the formation of 
loops and ‘entanglements.’ It is easier 
and much safer for the worker to 
operate such a cable.” 


Chinese 

“The factory manufactured wire 
can resist the damage to the metal 
caused by curving and other actions. 
Its power of resistance is greater than 
that of wire not manufactured in a 
factory; because this kind of wire has 
been manufactured in the factory 
through a certain process that saves 
the strands in the wire from break- 


‘tet Siete 


‘ee EM Ge a The 
pw ae is PHL Toe 
ty 1? Rs ht © 4 bt 
a. oe 
meee Ler has > hs * 
4 dy te OG eG Weta wt, 
oho. bw Eig fe 9 
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ee i a) ek ee 
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UG Mink sa Re ex 
waters cs citadel i 


ing, on account of internal twisting. 
As compared with the wire not 
processed this way, the points on this 
wire are exceptionally elastic, also re- 
sistant to tangles and loops. It is also 
safer for the laborer to handle such 
cables.” 
Even a popular piece of electrical 
equipment gets a verbal short-circuit. 
The description originally read: 


American 


“Multi-breakers, when installed in 
place of fusible equipment, in homes, 
stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, give the user many advan- 
tages, such as: 1. No parts have to be 
replaced after a circuit interruption. 
The current is restored by merely 
resetting the breaker with a simple 
movement of the operating handle. 2. 
Multi-breakers will accommodate full 
ampere loading per circuit including 
inrushes of current commonly occur- 
ing with motorized and lighting loads, 
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because they will not trip on harm- 
less monetary overloads. 3. The in- 
tended capacity cannot readily be 
changed or defeated. The multi- 
breaker is a non-tamperable device, 
conforming to established standards. 
They are calibrated and sealed at the 
factory and are _ non - tamperable 
throughout their entire range.” 

The translations of this material in 
the three languages, came back look- 
ing like the following: 


Spanish 


INTERRUPTORES WULTIPLES 

Loe "Interrupteres Multiples" inetaletos on wee de le caja de fusibles 
on hogeres, almecenes, etificios industriales y comerciales, brin- 
Gan al que loo wee muchos wentajas, tales como + 

Bingwne parte debe ser substitulde despuds de ume interrup- 
cide en el circuite. Se resteblece le corriente por la sera re- 
posician del inte-rupter, mediante «] simple soviriento fe le 
manille operecore. 2 - Los “Interruptores Miltinples" no son afec- 
tados por carene de amperaje total en «1 cirevtto, ni for e- 
ches de corriente ~ sieapre se protucen en inetalectones de 
fuerte sotvis o de elumbredo, pueste cue esas Sob-ece res samer - 
taneas, cue no encierran ningw peligro, no hecen fumcionar el] 
@ecaniomo de intermyeion. S$ Le ca-ecitad calewle“> rere cade 
interrupter no puede ser alterade o aninorede. EL *Interruptor 
Baltiple* ne ee we inwencian que pevnita cambios y reedapte- 
clones @ carricho, ye cue en cede caso este ajustato a deteri 
nades conmiciones. Se gradien + sellen en le fabrice 7 debden oer 
inicamente wetos on las inete lactones del tipo, clese y carec- 


terfeticrs reve lew que fueron destinados. 
Russian 


BbIKIIOYATEIM MHOTOKPATHOIO 
PA3PDbIBA. 


Buxamvatean MHOrOKpaTHoro pasIpeea, Gyay4H ycTa- 
HOBACHE! Ma wECTO AeTKONAaBKOTO OGOPyAOBaHHA B LOMAX, 
MarasHHAX, NPOMMUACHNEX H TOpPrOReX SaaHHRxX AatOT 
notpeéureawm mHoroe openwyuiects, Kak: 1. Huxaxwe 4a- 
ct we Tpedymr samemenna mocae nepepusa toxa. Tox 
AOCCTAMOBARETCR NMOBTOPHEIM BNPaBACHHEM BbIKAIONATEAR 
mpocTM ABHKeHHeM pyKOsTKH yopasaecHna. 2. Bormam- 
“aTeaAM MMUTOKpaTHOTO palpmsa mpxcnocobar noaHyw 
aunep-arpysky 4a KawAWA NpPOBOA BKAIO“aR HaATHCKH 
Toka obo cay " ¢ MOTOpH " ocBe- 
THTCIDHMMN JapmAeHHAMH, NOTOMy “TO oN He BShIKAD- 
“awrca np Gelepeanex, KpaTKOBpemennmx Neperpy3Kax 
i. Ruxmovatean MuOroKpaTHOro paspwsa sto npx6opy 
HENO LAAOULNECR CAMOBOALHOMY HIMEHEHHIO; H KOMOpM- 
wet ycranosszennem™ cTanaaptam. Own Kkaan6posanm mH 3a- 
nevaTane W& SaBODe, BCeECTOpOHNe He NOAAABARCh Camo- 
BOADHOR MaHKNyaRutH. 


Chinese 


‘§ ins $4 x it : 
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Here again the Russian priest and 
the Spaniard professor got the idea 
more clearly than the Chinese—yet 
there is the necessity for studied effort 
to reconcile the English re-translation 
with the original English. Where we 


said, in the original “in place of fusible 
equipment,” the Chinese, strangely 
enough, got it letter perfect, while 
the Spaniard said “in place of the fuse 
box,” and the Russian “when installed 
instead of easily melted equipment.” 


While the Russian and the Spaniard 
were nearly letter perfect in the case 
of the number one benefit, the Chinese 
said: “In case of an interruption of 
the electric current, there is no need 
to alter or repair any parts, because 
the electric current may begin again 
simply by turning the operating 
lever.” The word “inrushes” which 
appears in the number two benefit of 
the original version fails to show up 
in any of the re-translations. For 
the most part this thought is entirely 
ignored, only the Chinese saying: “for 
these excess charges.” 

Where the original English draft 
says, under number three: “The in- 
tended capacity cannot readily be 
changed or defeated,” the Chinese ver- 
sion becomes: “The functioning of 
this equipment cannot be changed or 
worn out;” the Spanish version being: 
“The calculated capacity for each 
switch cannot be altered or weakened,” 
while the Russian put it: “Multiple 
switches are instruments which do not 
yield to arbitrary alterations.” “Multi- 
ple” will be the commercial headache 
of the electrical appliance manufac 
turer who seeks to sell his products 
to help rebuild broken Hangkow or 
Shanghai—if he predicates his sales 
messages on such inaccuracies and mis- 
interpretations. 

Suppose your products are valves 
and fittings, machine tools, iron grat- 
ings or electrical equipment. You 
spend hours carefully choosing every 
word that goes into your advertise 
ments and literature. You say exactly 
what you know from experience you 
want to say to every prospective 
buyer. But what do your foreign 
buyers understand from your copy— 
even in the English speaking coun- 
tries of the world? Would they get 
an absurd interpretation that pre 
formed wire rope’s “resistance is great- 
er than that of wire not manufactured 
in a factory?” .. . “the points on this 
wire are exceptionally elastic?” 

There is no sure cure of the foreig® 
language problem. The nature @ 
your product or services, the way yo 
have found best to merchandise it, a0 
the relative success of your presett 
efforts are all important points & 
consideration. Certainly the so!ution 
does not necessarily lie in having you! 
copy translated into the foreig® 
language and then re-translatec back 
into our own, but it does help 


Among those who have «pete 
(Continued on page 135) 
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LOW PRODUCTIVITY—A CHALLENGE 
TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


How advertising men can apply their merchandising skills 


to American industry's greatest postwar problem 


HE PRESENT national situation 

presents a challenge which calls 
for the kind of thinking and the type 
of skill which industrial marketers 
possess. 

You hear management bemoaning 
the fact that workers cannot under- 
stand and do not sympathize with the 
American system. You see evidences 
of this in the kind of public opinion 
which supports the kind of labor ac- 
tivity we have had since V-J Day. 


Salable System 


As merchandisers you also know 
that any system which has provided 
the highest standard of living in the 
world for a nation of 140 million 
people is salable. 

Why then has it not been sold? 
Why then do we find the same Ameri- 
can people who have learned to trust 
the American corporations as sources 
of standard products,as backers of na- 
tional guarantees and as sound stock 
investments—why do these same peo- 
ple not trust these same corporations 
as employers? 

We have all heard various theories 
advanced which occasion doubt as to 
the intelligence and the integrity of 
the average American worker, and 
we have all seen evidences of impa- 
tience, frustration, defensive legal ac- 
tion, etc., etc., from management as 
it attempted to deal collectively with 
groups of its workers. What we have 
seen has been characterized, epitomized 
vy immed up by the chaos since 
-J Day. 


Ineffective Industrial Relations 


What we have seen since V-J Day is 
that American industrial relations 
predicated on premises 
which work only where the people are 
atrai’ to change jobs. They are 
ineficctive when people feel prosper- 


have been 


ous ard independent. And the reason 
they are ineffective is a reason that 
will become crystal clear to you when 


you ‘hink about it, because it is the 
same reason which causes certain com- 


By ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 
Robert F. Stone & Co., 
Cleveland. 


panies which violate fundamental mer- 
chandising or engineering practices 
to fail, while other companies which 
use them succeed. 


American employe relations gener- 
ally have been ineffective because they 
have been based on false premises, or 
because they have been emotional in 
character rather than intelligent. You 
gentlemen, who are skilled in the use 
of sound merchandising principles 
which involve the winning of co- 
operation from selective groups, know 
that unintelligent marketing is inef- 
fective marketing. Only when cor- 
rect principles are applied intelligently 
over a long period of time can definite 
results be expected. 


Nature of the Problem 


But first let us recognize that this 
problem truly parallels merchandising 
and public relations problems. 

Management starts out with an 
idea, and in order to turn this idea 
into a successful business it must first 
be able to win the cooperation and 
support of several important groups 
of citizens. 


In order to obtain working capital 
it must win the support of investors, 
who are citizens with surplus savings. 
In order to win markets it must win 
the cooperation of buyers, who are 
citizens in need of products. In order 
to operate and produce goods profit- 
ably it must win the cooperation of 
employes, who are citizens desiring 
to sell their services in return for 
wages. 


In each case the basic premise is 
the same. Management needs the co- 
operation of the citizen. In a democ- 
racy, management can not coerce, it 
can only enlist cooperation. 


Years ago management recognized 
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the need for proper relations with in- 
vestors when it recognized that only 
by following constructive policies and 
keeping the investing public informed 
could it expect to have dependable 
sources of credit or new capital. After 
World War I the same realization 
dawned on management in regard to 
its customers. If it was to operate 
on a large-volume basis with low unit 
cost, it must sell its products widely, 
and to do this it must have the good- 
will and cooperation of the public in 
terms of confidence in its brands and 
acceptance of its products. 

What management has not fully 
realized is that when you organize for 
quantity production you organize for 
the division of labor. When you or- 
ganize for the division of labor you 
must set up a highly departmentalized 
organization. When you do this you 
find yourself with a setup which in- 
tervenes from three to six layers of 
supervision between those who call 
the plays at the policy-making level 
and those who execute them at the 
machine. 


Management has never stopped to 
realize fully that the very process of 
organizing for quantity production is 
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a process of organizing for worker 
frustration and low worker morale. 
For worker morale depends upon con- 
fidence, and confidence, in turn, de- 
pends upon understanding, which 
exists only where there is close con- 
tact and exchange of ideas between 
those who decide and those who do 
what has been decided. Management 
has failed to realize that when you 
set up an organization capable of 
quantity production, where most of 
the skill has been transferred from the 
worker to the machine or jig, or re- 
moved through division of labor, you 
have thrown the worker out of bal- 
ance with his environment. You have 
relieved the worker of the need for 
most of his effort, both mental and 
physical—you have injected him into 
a situation which calls forth from him 
only a small fraction of his intelli- 
gence and physical capacity. 


How Much Can You Hire? 


Therefore, when you start hiring 
men for hourly work, where a man 
will be one of many workers on a 
highly standardized job, you find that 
you are up against a situation which 
might be summed up as follows: 


1. When you hire a man for a repeti 
tive job, you hire only his time and a 
minimum amount of his effort. You can 
not hire the better part of the man 
You must win his interest, his en 
thusiasn his cooperation and his 
loyalty 

2. Unless you win his interest, his 
loyalty and his cooperation you can 
not expect to get his full participation 


as an individual in the enterprise 

3 Unless you can develop reasona 
bly full participation, you can not ex 
pect to have an American citizen who 
spends the off-duty 16 hours of his day 


listening to the same radio programs, 


eating the same food, wearing the same 
ready-made clothes, going to the same 
theaters, and reading the same news 
papers as management does—you can 
not expect such a citizen somehow to 
miraculously seal up his mentality and 
his emotional life into a capsule while 
he plunges for the remaining eight 
hours of his work day into the role of 


automaton, functioning at a job far be 
ll potential level ot his skill 
and requiring only a fraction of his 


low the fu 


intelligence—-where he is generally ex 
pected to shut up and do what he is 
id 


U 






Because management has _ never 
given this particular problem sufficient 
thought, it has consequently not or- 
ganized the personnel work to take 
care of it. As a result, we find that 
the majority of American workers to- 
day feel no sense of participation in 
American enterprise. Therefore, they 
do not believe it necessary to under- 
stand it. Because they do not under- 
stand it, and because what they see 
of most corporations does not make 
sense to them, they think negatively 
about their jobs. Many of them de- 
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velop a sense of frustration which is 
expressed in the attitude, “If you want 
to get ahead here, you’ve got to know 
the right people.” 

Personnel work of the usual type, 
designed to improve physical working 
conditions and to make workers happy, 
does not begin to come to grips with 
the real problem, which springs from 
a lack of mental and emotional par- 
ticipation in the enterprise. 


Loyalty to Those Who Lead 


Stop and think for a minute how 
boresome your job would be if you 
didn’t understand it, or if you felt 
you had no control over the results 
which you were able to produce except 
within the very narrowest limits. How 
would you like your job if your boss 
gave you a lot of double talk which 
didn’t check with your experience 
every time you asked him how to get 
ahead? Stop and think also how much 
more everyone enjoys a football game 
when there is a loudspeaker to an- 
nounce the substitutions and explain 
the plays. People are loyal to leaders 
they know, whose words check with 
their actions. 

Long ago American management 
learned that it could not trust the 
establishment of its customer relations 
to the whims and limitations of little 
contractors, dealers or distributors. 
Years ago they realized that they 
would have not only to teach their 
“little man” in the sales picture how 
to function . . . but after teaching 
them ... audit them . . . and after 
auditing them short circuit them with 
advertising which went directly from 
top management to the consumer and 
stated the true policy clearly for the 
guidance of all. 


do things with people inside their or. 
ganizations that they have proven im. 
possible to do with people outsid 
through years of marketing experi. 
ence? Why do they expect anything 
else but misunderstanding and mis. 
representation when they rely on th 
faulty transmission of ideas dow: 
through their line supervision? 

Taking advantage of management’ 
blindness in this direction, with re. 
sulting low morale and a sense of frus. 
tration on the part of the workers 
leftist labor organizers during the pas 
15 years have systematically built up 
in the American working man’s min 
the conviction that in order to get 
ahead you have either to know th 
right people or do something under. 
handed. Labor organizers have sys 
tematically used the mediocrity o! 
shop supervision and its lack of un 
derstanding of management policy t 
convince workers that they have noth. 
ing in common with management— 
that their programs and success de 
pend upon collective action instead of 
individual merit. This  systemati 
wedge-driving on the part of labor 
organizers, coupled with lack of con 
structive leadership by management 
has brought us where we are today— 
to the point where most workers se 
no point in giving their best effort 
to their employers. 


What Can We Do About It? 

This is the biggest problem facing 
America today, and it is a problem 
which concerns you very vitally &- 
cause, as you recognize from my analy- 
sis of it, it is a sales problem. It hi 
to do particularly with what peop: 


(Continued on Page 64) 


































New officers elected at the 29th Annual Direct Mail Association Convention held at Ch cag° 
Stevens Hotel Oct. 18-19 include (front row, left to right) C. C. Konselman, Americen vi 
president, E. N. Mayer, Jr., president; and Richard Messner, secretary-treasurer. (Be k row 
left to right) D. Y. Ecton; C. W. Richardson, A. W. Sullivan, and Eric Smith, directon 
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What's Wrong with Most News Releases ? 


Recent survey reveals why business 


paper editors are sharply critical of the 


majority of publicity items they receive 


pee EDITORS reject as high as 
90% of all the news items they 
receive. When, as one editor states, 
“The sheer bulk of material received 
over an editor’s desk in a week is 
startling,” this means that a tremen- 
dous amount of time and money is 
going into editorial wastebaskets daily. 
Why? And, how many industrial 
advertising managers and their agen- 
cies can afford this wasted effort? 
The answer to why there is such 
a wholesale rejection of publicity items 
best comes from the editors them- 
selves. In an attempt to improve and 
standardize techniques in the prepa- 
ration and submission of news releases, 
we sent out a questionnaire which 
gave the editors an opportunity to 
criticize the material they receive from 
advertisers and agencies. And how 
they did it!—with a vengeance that 
could come only from long pent-up 
feelings. 
Editors Comment on Questionnaire 
The questionnaire was mailed to 
50 editors in different fields, some of 
whom spoke for two or more publi- 
cations. Thirty-seven’ replied. A 
summary of the returns follows: 

1. Of all news releases they re- 
ceive, individual editors reject from 
5% to 90%. The average is 55%. 

2. The reasons for rejection in 

order of mention are: 


Reason Mention 
a. Not applicable .......... 31 
i.) her 19 
i cc cnene nes ee 0 12 
d. Insufficient information .... 10 
e. About personalities not of 
nterest to readers ........ 9 
66 een OO ee 6 
g- Poorly written .......... 5 
h. Limitation of space ...... 3 
2 | RAE Ra ee 2 
). oor photos or none .... 1 
k. Non-advertisers .......... 1 


. Preferences for illustrative ma- 
terval to accompany releases are that: 
23 editors prefer 8 by 10-inch glossy 
Prints, 6 prefer “any size” glossy 
Prints, § prefer either 8 by 10-inch 


or 4 by S-inch prints, 1 prefers 4 
by S-inch only, and 2 prefer proofs 
of cuts for which they may write. 

4. All give the same attention 
to mimeographed releases that they 
give to individually typed releases. 

5. All give the same attention to 
a release alone that they give to one 
accompanied by a letter. Some ob- 
ject to the letters. 


Criticisms Are Helpful 


Some of the criticism made by the 
editors are almost hilarious except for 
their tendency to make a member of 
the industrial advertising fraternity 
squirm at the widespread failure of 
the profession to handle competently 
the comparatively simple job of evalu- 
ating and writing news articles. 

Gerald T. White of Motor Boat 
says, ““Too much biographical hooey 
about the ninth vice-president ‘an- 
nouncing with pride’ and then going 
on to tell his life history.” 

C. J. Linden, The Milk Dealer, 
chimes in with, “. . . if the chairman 
of the board goes to Bermuda, forget 
it! But if a salesman calling on the 
dairy changes jobs—is promoted or 
otherwise rates a release—send it in.” 

Here’s a rough one by an editor 
whose name we cannot use. “The 
most frequent fault,” he says, “‘is 
writing up material like this: ‘Ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Joseph B. Zilch, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Bloop-Doop Mfg. 
Co., Lizzie Smith has been engaged 
as a telephone operator at the com- 
pany’s factory at Shuqulpk, Miss.’ ” 
This man is not being facetious. He’s 
a first-rate editor who is trying to 
driye home a_point. 

R. K. Tomlin, Construction Meth- 
ods writes, “Poor photographic illus- 
trations—or none at all. Fragmentary, 
non-factual text—generalities instead 
of specific data.” 

M. B. Mayne, Super Service Station, 
has a pertinent recommendation: 
releases should be written in 
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By M. G. WALTHER 
Vice-President, 

Russell T. Gray, 
Chicago. 


newspaper style—the gist of a thing 
in the first paragraph as I can tell at 
once if it is applicable to the field.” 

Criticizing “puffs,” William A. 
Gude, The Foundry, points out, “Too 
many writers of news releases do not 
understand the difference between ad- 
copy and that for news 


> 


vertising 
columns.’ 

W. E. Irish, Industrial Equipment 
News, offers constructive criticism 
when he says of a new product re- 
lease, ““Lack of information to answer 
five basic questions—What is it? What 
is it for? How does it work? How 
much work will it do? How much 
does it cost?” 

And here are extracts from a dozen 
more: “Not newsy enough—too 
blurby—too little attention given to 
publication needs and thus too many 
opportunities overlooked—too much 
selling—not enough straightforward 
information—too long—illegible, hard 
to read—verbosity—full of puffs— 
poorly written—too little technical 
description.” 

The same things said a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. 

Check List for Writing Releases 

Based on the consensus of these 
editors, here is a check-list for the 
handling of news releases which should, 
if followed, raise your batting aver- 
age and perhaps save someone a lot 
of wasted effort: 

1. State the facts. Who, what, 
where, when, why and how are ques- 
tions discerning editors and readers 
ask. 

2. Leave out the puffs. Superla- 
tives and unsubstantiated claims irri- 
tate editors and they are not apt to 
influence readers. 

3. Keep it brief. The editor hasn’t 
room and the reader hasn’t time for 
any more words than it takes to state 
the facts. 

4. Measure the news value. Put 
yourself in the editor’s chair and see 

(Continued on page 167) 
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COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
AS IT AFFECTS DISTRIBUTION 











EFORE going into the subject of 
commercial research and its rela- 
tion to distribution, an attempt 
should be made to give a comprehen- 
sive definition of the term. Although 
the field of commercial research ex- 
tends to all industries, the following 
discussion will be confined largely to 
the steel business. 
A definition of 
search should 


items: 


commercial _re- 
cover the following 


a. Objectives and functions of a com 
mercial research department 

b. Methods and procedures employed 
in attaining the objectives 

c. A treatment of general and spe 
cic projects and problems as 
signed to the department for 
study and solution 

Once a fundamental definition has 
been agreed upon, the development of 
a proper departmental organization 
becomes a comparatively simple 
problem. 

It may be well to emphasize at the 
outset, that although commercial re- 
search can be, and has been devel- 
oped into an efficient tool for man- 
agement’s use, it can never take the 
place of good, sound judgment. 

The objectives of commercial re- 
search in the steel industry should be 
to study the markets for steel com- 
modities and the main factors con- 
trolling these markets and to make 
recommendations based on such stud- 
ies which will enable management to 
determine rationally, rather than spec- 
ulatively, the following conditions: 

a. The soundness and the efficiency 
of major company policies relating 
to the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of steel commodities, and 


the proper direction of changes in 
such policies 

b. The effectiveness of distribution 
procedures, the efficiency of sales 
offices and individuals, and ways 
and means of improvement 


c. Possibilities for modifications in, 
expansion of or addition to manu- 
facturing facilities and products 

In order to realize the objectives 
outlined, a commercial research or- 
ganization should endeavor to present 
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findings and conclusions based upon 
the underlying facts and the con- 
trolling causes rather than more effects 
and surface observations. 


Methods and Procedures. Certain 
methods and procedures to which the 
commercial research department may 
resort in order to reach its objective 
are sufficiently important to be classi- 
fied as major projects in the research 
program. Broadly speaking, however, 
any method and procedure adopted 
should include the following: 


Market Surveys. These may be 
classified under two main headings— 
general market surveys, and special 
market surveys. The former are gen- 
erally designed to give a continuous 
check of the demand for standard 
products according to consuming lo- 
cation and/or consuming industry, 
whereas the special surveys, which are 
carried out as required, include stud- 
ies of plants, products, areas, or in- 
dustries to determine: 

a. The extent to which standard or 
specialty products of Bethlehem 


manufacture are used in such areas 
or industries, and 


b. The possibility of extending the 
use of steel in such areas or in- 
dustries, either by modification of 
an old product or the development 
of a new product. 


In the work on new products the 
commercial research department main- 
tains close collaboration with what is 
known as the “Development and Re- 
search Department.” The latter is 
responsible for chemical and metal- 
lurgical research. This cooperation be- 
tween the two departments extends 
to practically all activities. Any prob- 
lem encountered by one department 
during an investigation is immedi- 
ately referred to the other depart- 
ment if it comes within its jurisdic- 
tion. Although the working methods 
of the two departments are entirely 
different, both have the common ob- 
jective of increasing the sale and uses 
of steel. 


These should be 


references to 


Business Trends. 
studied by constant 
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By C. H. H. WEIKEL 
Manager, Commercial Researc! 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 









bit at 


sales records, operating records, tech- 
nical publications, and business papers; 
by direct contact with salesmen and 
sales officials; with plant managers, 
engineers and contact men; and with 










technical and marketing societies, 
trade associations, and government 

agencies. Wherever practicable thes I yyp, 
studies are designed to reveal: a 
a. Any trends tending to increase or rong | 
curtail the use of steel, and the Butstan 
effect of such trends upon the Bi .¢ 
company's plants and products. 4 P 
b. Trends in customers’ requirements Ff" * 4 
necessitating changes in manufac feck of 
turing methods or in the quality Browd , 
of the products involved. — he 

c. Unexpurgated criticism of prod#. 
ucts and sales methods, and com fFU¥*S 
parisons with those of competitors. Mators 
Competitors’ Methods. Comparisons set 
are made with other manufacturers’ F* *“ 
methods of distribution, both pri- f* ‘" 
mary and secondary. Many 
Factors Affecting Sales Policies. P®™ ' 
Studies are made of various external FS *P! 
factors which may have a bearing on JP he: 
sales and sales policies, such as tariffs booth v 
(including dumping), importation of oo, 
steel products, direct and indirect ex- F*""'4 
ports, cost of transportation, local and ike, ¢ 
national legislation, etc. ong 
Sales Performances. At frequent in-§ The 








tervals, sales performances are com- 
pared with data compiled from mat- 
ket surveys, and with production fig- 
ures released by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 


Plant construction requisitions which 
involve increased capacity for the 
manufacture of old products of 
facilities for new products are ft 
ferred to the commercial research 
partment for study and recommends 
tions. Because the sales department 
must of necessity be concerned with 
every product made by the companf: 
it has a direct interest in all manufac 
turing problems of the various plant® 
Here again the commercial researt 
department serves as a useful tool # 
the hands of the executives. Thi 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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XPANDED MARKETS for office 
machinery and equipment and a 
rong bid for those markets were the 


pase of 
nd the itstanding features of the National 
f hay isiness Show, held in the Grand Cen- 
ment #2! Palace, New York, during the 
unufac Peek of Sept. 30 to Oct. 6. A record 
quality Boowd of more than 100,000 attended 
— e show to see the latest office tech 
{com ques; and a good many of the spec- 
etitors Bators left their names on prospect 
risons @2%Ks or—as they did in the case of 
urers’ #" adding machine company—walked 

pri- t with the product under their arms. 


Many novel display methods helped 
licies, oom the show, and aggressive selling 
ternal #5 apparent. The spectator who did 
ng on Pot hear a sales talk in at least one 


rariffs POOth was rare. Moreover, there was 
on of WS Of the ““watch-the-bouncing-ball” 
‘t ex- peCAnique in exhibits, and manufac- 


| and Frers concentrated more on concrete 
ling points of their products. 


st in-f The market for business machinery 
com- 
mar- 
1 fig- 
Iron 
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A few of the 100,000 spectators who attended the National 
Show visit the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation's 


By WILLIAM DOTY 
Eastern Editor. 


appeared almost limitless to the 98 
exhibitors, since much ofhce equip- 
ment is obsolete. The attendance was 
for the most part vertical, consisting 
of top executives, office managers, pur- 
chasing agents and others specifically 
interested in office equipment. There 
was also a surprising interest on the 
part of the general public admitted 
upon registration. Exhibitors discov- 
ered a growing new market in profes- 
sional men interested in standardizing 
record keeping, and in veterans who 
are setting up their own businesses. 
Another eager group was the foreign 
visitors. Many transactions were made 
in Spanish, French and other lan- 
guages. Advertising and sales man- 
agers saw uses in production control, 
sales control and duplicating of letters 
and promotion pieces. 


| \ 
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they themselves sent through the company's Mail-O-Mat. (Right) 
The Underwood Corporation displays samples of new typewriters. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW FEATURES 
NEW OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Most manufacturers could not offer 
immediate delivery. Promises ranged 
anywhere from three days to a year. 
They attributed the delay to the OPA, 
a shortage of parts and in the New 
York area, the trucking strike. 

Among the outstanding displays 
was that of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York, which 
occupied the center of the Palace’s 
This display keynoted the 
developments that have 


main floor. 
war-born 

served to speed up calculations, card 
typing, duplicating and 


other office processes. 


punching, 


Two feathers, activated by a ma- 
chine, showed the light touch re- 
quired to operate IBM’s new electro- 
matic Margaret 
Hamma, world champion typist, dis- 
played the electromatic every half 
hour in another part of the booth. 
Attendants were on hand to operate 


typewriter. Miss 


(Continued on page 128) 
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exhibit of the latest trend in business machines. (Right) Dicto- 
graph Products feature demonstrations of its postable two-way talkie. 
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How to Plan 


Your 


Advertising Budget 


Show detailed costs, preliminary “look” figures, 


final estimates to management, revise operating 


figure quarterly as conditions change 


By JOHN G. MAYNARD 
Advertising Manager 


um 2° ompany 


Genera 
United State wyt 


Chicago. 
AKING OUT a budget is like 


swimming half way to the main- 
land. If you can’t swim the rest of 
the way you’re sunk. 

Actually, making out a budget is 
just the beginning of a job that’s far 
from Budgets don’t 
thing unless you spend within them— 


easy. mean a 
create, produce and distribute adver- 
tising messages—accomplish given ob- 
jectives —and spend no more than you 
said you would. 

Business management considers 
budgets important—the blueprints of 
profit or loss in many cases—and they 
must be accurate. That’s why, in im- 
with the busi- 
nesslike prowess of ourselves and our 


must 


pressing mana gement 


advertising departments, ways 


be found to keep expenditures within 


budget estimates without cramping 
the style of our creative staffs or 
haunting them with the “budget 


bogey.” 

There have been times when con- 
trols here made it possible to spend 
within 1% on budgets running into 
several million dollars. 

Such controls are invaluable, and in 
my opinion are an essential part of 
every advertising program. 

Advertising is a business—and a big 
It is mass selling, the indispens- 
able partner of mass _ production. 
Without it our economy would surely 
crumble and crash. 

Ours is a creative and artistic enter- 


But to do our job well we must 


one. 


prise. 
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have the full respect of management 
which pays the bills. That means 
budgets, and expense controls, no mat- 
ter how creative and esthetic we are. 

All total budgets, no matter how 
big, break down into smaller units or 
programs and these in turn break down 
into items or pieces. I have found it 
advisable to do this job first: Find 
out what you have to budget. Then 
whittle it down to a workable size. 
Next, I have found that top manage- 
ment invariably balks at any sizable 
lump sum figure. Even with a break- 
down above it they always focus on 





J. G. Maynard (right), U. S. Gypsum Company, receives plaque from C. C. Konselmat 
direct mail contest chairman, at the Direct Mail Advertising Association meeting in Chicag® 
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the bottom line. Naturally, you can’ 
blame them. Frequently the expendi. 
iture of sizable sums must be discussed 
with other executives in the compan 
or perhaps with the board of director 
This takes time—slows up your pro. 
grams—fosters rush and high over. 
time bills going hand in hand with 
bad work. 

Further, management—faced wit) 
a decision—is likely to approve onl; 
part of your program and leave ap. 
proval of other items until later. Thi 
gives you only half a loaf and it | 
likely to be half baked at that. You 
will lack co-ordination, uniforn 
theme, follow through and so on. This 
in my experience, is the grandaddy of 
all the budget headaches. 

The solution: Don’t give manage. 
ment a lump sum figure alone—for 
any piece, group of pieces or total pro- 
grams. List the items in the program 
and then 
first “preliminary” and second “final. 
Under “preliminary” insert only th 
estimated cost for rough or final lay- 
out—i.e. the cost to look at it—op- 
posite each item. Under “final” in- 
sert the cost to get each piece includ- 
ing all charges in total—layout, art, 
engraving and printing. 

Then total each column and you 
have an estimated cost for manage- 
ment to /ook at all pieces in your plan 
before approving any final work or 
expense. They can’t go wrong! 

Neither can you go wrong, becaus 


show two cost columns— 





(Continued on Page 86) 
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Backing up Distribution 
of Industrial Goods 





By J. A. PROVEN 

President and 

eneral Sales Manager, 

rling Tool Products Company, 


PYOos 
@o ad Qn 


 ¢ 
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PART 3. ONCE A manufacturer has 
selected his distribution channels for 
an industrial product, his next im- 
portant question- is, ““What kind of 
support must be given to the field 
force?” 

The various detailed answers to this 
broad question will largely determine 
the type and amount of advertising 
you will do, the policies you will fol- 
low in your distributor relations, and 
the various sales promotional helps 
you will furnish. 


Selecting an Advertising Agency 


One of the most important single 
decisions to be made is that of which 
advertising agency you employ. This 
is a subject about which I don’t know 
too much, but I can give a layman’s 
view. 

Too often manufacturers select the 
Wrong type of advertising agency to 
help in promoting the sale of indus- 
trial products. 

A very good friend of mine who 
is quite high in industrial advertising 
once told me that industrial advertis- 
ing consists all too frequently of peo- 
ple who know absolutely nothing of 
a technical nature, writing ads about 
technical products. And these ads, in 
turn, are being okayed by executives 
who know nothing about advertising. 

Perhaps my friend’s illustration is 
Over-simplified, but it is my impres- 
sion that it is true of far too many 
industrial advertising agency-client 


relat nships—prewar, wartime, and 
toda 

In this coming period it is going 
to be important to pick an agency 


whi: 


ton 


understands industria! distribu- 
If you decide to market your 


product through industria! supply 
houses, you should pick an agency that 
understands the promotion of business 
through distributors. In the coming 
competitive market there will be no 
place for a sloppily-handled adver- 
tising job. 

The agency you select should 
understand industrial media to the 
‘nth degree.” The agency should as- 
sign a man on your account who 
can advise you intelligently on fre- 
quency and size of space, and who 
can sit down and write good indus- 
trial copy. Too often industrial ad- 
vertising and sales managers must 
spend valuable time teaching a green 
account man about the market, as 
well as the product, when the poor 
fellow has neither the background 
nor the ability to understand either 


one. 

If you have no other adequate guide 
in selecting your agency, may I sug- 
gest a simple plan. This is for you, 
your other executives, your salesmen, 
and a few of your good customers to 
spend a little time studying the ad- 
vertising of your potential com- 
petitors in the various business papers 
reaching the markets to which you 
plan to sell. Pick out the best ads 
on similar products, and look up the 
names of the agencies in the Standard 
Advertising Register, or ask the pub- 
lishers to supply the names for you. 
You know that they have the feel 
of distribution in your field because 
they have turned out good stuff for 
other’ companies. 

It should be worth while, also, to 
find out which of the agencies you 
are considering are willing to prepare 
direct mail for you in addition to 
your publication advertising. Manu- 
facturers and agencies both can spend 
much more time in analyzing the 
money spent in direct mail advertising 
of industrial products. Much of the 
present direct mail effort is not worth 
the paper it is printed on. 
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Still another point to consider is 
having your agency, or some other 
outside organization, help you to do 
the proper kind of packaging and 
labeling job. One of the chief com- 
plaints one hears from distributors 
who deal with 1,500 or 2,000 manu- 
facturers is that shipping room and 
counter workers cannot properly 
identify the many packages they must 
handle. The American Supply & Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Association has done a 
lot of work toward simplifying and 
improving package design, but there 
is still much to be done. An agency 
with a real interest in packaging 
problems can prove to be a real help. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of a careful study of the 
advertising agency you employ to 
handle the promotion of any new 
product you have in mind. 


Market Research 


The next point to be considered in 
backing up the links in your chain of 
distribution is that of market research. 
Frequently some tool maker in an 
industrial company, or perhaps the 
boss’ son, gets an idea for a new 
gadget. Considerable money is put 
into development of the product, and 
still more into tooling up for produc- 
tion. Finally, the sales department is 
called in to promote it. 

Too often the new product doesn’t 
fit into the company’s method of 
distribution. After the sales manager 
has floundered around with it for a 
year and a half, fired his advertising 
agency, and juggled his field force, 
he comes to the conclusion that it 
never did fit into his plans of distribu- 
tion anyhow. Then, of course, it’s too 
late to tell management. 

These methods will definitely be out 
of the market picture in the competi- 
tive days ahead. There has to be more 
reassuring; less muddling. I feel that 
no company which distributes nation- 
ally is too small to start a program of 


5| 





market research, at least one adequate 
to prevent such mistakes. 

At least two or three years before 
you are ready for national distribution 
you should be thinking of such ques- 
tions as: the nature and size of the 
market, the competition, the possible 
applications, and the creation of a 
demand. A well-coordinated distribu- 
tion program, based on sound market 
research, will be the only answer 
to the problem of moving the tre- 
mendous mountain of goods that our 
factories are capable of producing. 


Sales Policy 


Another basic factor in backing up 
your distribution program is a clear- 
cut statement of sales policy. This is 
particularly important if you sell 
through industrial distributors. 


will demand 
such a policy statement. And if your 
competition has laid the cards on the 
table, you will frequently be forced 
to make your own policies public to 
distribution at all. 


Good _ distributors 


get any 
A policy statement should include 
such points as: 
What constitutes a distributor? 
What stock should he carry? 
What are his oblig 


What methods 
follow? 


zations to you? 
sales should he 
Will you operate on an exclusive, 
non-exclusive 


selective, or pro- 
gram? 
Most distributors will need and ex- 


pect from their manufacturers a 
definite stand on price maintenance. 
The day of the under-the-counter deal 
will be over in the postwar period. 
Because business was easy to get dur- 
ing the war period, there were very 
few deals of this type. But they were 
common during the price-competition 
days of the 30’s. Even when manu- 
facturers set sound policies of dealing 
only with certain dis- 
tributors, their efforts were frequently 
undercut by intellectually dishonest 
sales executives who were concerned 
only with temporary volume and com- 
With greatly expanded plant 
facilities, and the return to volume 
distributors will be in a 
position to accept products only from 


classes of 


missions. 


production, 


those manufacturers who will guar- 
antee proper policies. 
Postwar policy statements will 


have to be explicit on the subject of 
I know of 
one company which has consistently 
taking about $2 million worth 
of business out of one territory with 
only Still another, a 
prominent ofhice equipment company, 
has cut commissions by 25% 


sales help to distributors. 
been 


two salesmen. 


Although the size of compensation 
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and the number of salesmen required 
to handle a given volume is a mat- 
ter to be settled between the manu- 
facturer and his sales force; too many 
companies have been breezing along 
with the breeze during the war. And 
sales executives have been 
while doing little 


too many 
reaping fortunes 
or no work. 
During the postwar period, manu- 
facturers will have to put trained men 
into the field to help train distributor 
salesmen. The distributor has the 
right to know his territory’s potential 
for a given product, and he has the 
right to demand help in getting that 
potential from the manufacturer. 


Field Sales Help 


Manufacturers will also have to 
give greater attention to providing 
adequate technical help for their sales- 
the coming years. 

Too often, field men and distrib- 
utors have had only a catalog sheet 
to use as a sales tool. Too often manu- 
facturing companies have some ec- 
centric old employe who is an expert 
on “model xyz” and travels all over 
the country to keep customers 
straightened out on its use. Postwar 
competition will be too tough for 
many people to get away with this 
type of technical information. There 
are many young men going into sales 
work fresh from technical and semi- 
technical jobs with the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps. These men are used 
to the fine technical training and 
maintenance manuals produced during 
the war, and they will not put up 
with sloppy, old-fashioned material. 
The poorly-prepared salesman, fur- 


men during 
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Harry H. Scott and Fred Nicholson, two 
Milwaukee advertising men, recently launch- 
ed their own three-color billboard campaign 
designed to tell an industrial relations story 
to the workingman and to “get folks to 
thinking right again.” Advertisements similar 
to the one pictured above are being placed 
in locations throughout Milwaukee where 
the major industrial plants are concentrated. 
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nished with inadequate sales tools, j 
just going to watch the parade go by 

Distributors’ salesmen, in particular 
simply refuse to push a product t 
don’t know all about. They live clos 
ly with their regular customers, anf 
they don’t want to appear dumb, & 
poorly-informed. 

The manufacturer who supplies his 
sales force with simple, direct 
points, and with 
data, will be ’way out in front 
postwar sales derby. 

Another step in overhauling dis. 
tribution programs for postwar sale 
is to make a careful study of ser. 
vice setups. There is no denying tha 


selling 
clear-cut technic 


in the 








most manufacturers let their servic¢ 


to buyers slip during the war. Therd 
were plenty of legitimate excuses, but 
few of these will carry much weight 
once the present backlogs of orden 
are reduced. Manufacturers will have 
to pay more attention to maintaining 
adequate stocks of service parts with 
their distributors, to training distrib- 
utors to handle service requests that 
fall within their capabilities, and 
expedite the handling of repair ser- 
vice at the factory, or at company 
owned branches. 

More time, money and effort mus 
go into service setups to miaintam 
postwar position. A manufacturer’ 
obligation to his customers is mor 
than that to his prospects, and 
happy customer is already half-sold o 
additional purchases. 

In the last year I have noted : 
trend toward larger purchases by users 
of our own sanders and other prod- 
ucts, who are counting on them 
reduce hand work by high-cost labor. 
We are very glad to get this busines. 
On the other hand, once a factory, 
say a furniture plant, is using ou 
equipment on the production line, ou! 
service had better be good. Otherwis 
life isn’t worth living. 

A Look Ahead 

A casual reader of this third artic 
might think that I expect manufac’ 
turers to do a lot more for their field 
forces and their distributors, and ge 
little in return. 
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Actually, I believe that industna 
distributors will offer manufacturer 
at least as much sales service as t 
did before the war, and probably much 
more. You will find that the old lin 
houses are preparing pretty vigorous! 
for this postwar period; they are & 
building their sales forces; they # 
analyzing their lines; and they 
studying their profits by lines 

There is substantial special:z: 
in certain lines, and evidence of 
partmentalization internally and ¢ 

(Continued on page 125 
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‘‘Maintenance and Operation of What the editors begin, you 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives” | . ” f 
Their lubrication, cleaning, can comp ete — wit pro if 
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in the power-plant overhauling, includ- Articles edited for ‘“‘chomework reading” usually 
ing electrical equipment, has cannot help readers solve their problems to the 
1g dis created new problems in locomo- extent of prescribing specific products for specific 
_ tive maintenance. An expand- jobs. The editor’s job is to tell why and how. 
rg that ing field for many products The advertiser’s explicit ‘‘on the job’’ story 
Servic — perhaps one of yours. about his product is necessary to complete 
Be ~ ‘‘Power Supply for Com- the picture. 
a } munication Equipment Why his product should be used, where it can 
il have Design of motor-alternators for be used, how it can be used, what it can do and 
taining passenger car fluorescent lighting other facts about it will further enlighten this 
r nah adapted to meet conversion special group of railroad men who have little 
. needs of train communication. time for reading that isn’t tied in with their job. 
and to Does any product of yours fit Such advertising is likely to influence the sale of 
Mr Sef- in with the increasing use of your product to readers of Railway Mechani- 
npany; train radio communication? cal Engineer. 
t mus Simmons-Boardman can help you plan your sales, 
ail advertising and sales promotion program 
‘a Out of a century’s practical experience in serving the railway industry, Railway 
sold ot Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
and, Railway Signaling have accumulated a large amount of valuable data on 
oted 1 various products and subjects that concern the railway industry. This information 
y a can be helpful to manufacturers in estimating the adaptability of their product to 
i td this field, and in planning distribution, sales and advertising addressed to the top 
labor executives who determine basic policies or to any of the specialized groups who 
usiness select, buy, install and maintain the wide range of products- and equipment used 
a in their particular segments of the industry. 
ne, out Write to our nearest office for further information, including a copy of the book- 
herwis let ‘‘Go On In’”’ which describes the four publications of the Railway Industry. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
articld 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
nufac: @ articles mentioned 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D.C. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
ir fiel@frein merely suggest the 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 Henry Bidg., Seattle | 
ind ge 4518 Roland Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 29] 


Selling Top Management 
Also, 


from 


and how much it will cost. 


what returns you can expect 


your appropriation from management. 

Advertising results are both tangible 
and intangible, and it is always easier 
to talk the tangible phase of the prob- 
lem when presenting your proposition 
to management. There is no need in 
this article to make a case for adver- 
tising, but the effectiveness of your 
over-all plan presented to management 
will create a value in management’s 


mind, and management will uncon 


In The Lower Mississippi Valley 


in CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


Ads 


sciously project this thinking to the 
You should as- 
results, and 


customer’s reaction. 
sume that you will get 
it is well to cite cases on previous re- 
sults wherever possible. This assumes 
that you have been alert in the past 
and have kept records of results. You 
have keyed advertisements, 
you have had returns from direct mail 
have had reactions 


certain 


campaigns, you 
from the salesmen in the field, and 
you have definite proof, perhaps, to 
increased as a 


show that sales have 


result of this or that campaign. 
Then, too, it is important for the 
advertising manager to have an ap- 


Reach MORE Construction Men in 


More Places 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY provides 
circulation "Quantity" and "Quality" as it blankets 


the contractors, engineers, public officials, and 


key men in the numerous buying points of this 


great area. 


With this huge market hungry for construction 


equipment and supplies, CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY should rank a "must" in your selling 


plans. 


How else could you put the power of full 


coverage to work for you? . . . And with just one 


low-cost advertising schedule. 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertis- 


ing, in Circulation in Lower Mississippi Valley 





my/CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiane 


LITTLE ROCK, 































ARKANSAS 
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preciation of himself as a key execu. 
tive in a company. An advertising 
manager should see a need and offer 
a solution. He should be a leader iy 
establishing policies; he 
should be capable of potential growth 


company 


to higher management positions him. 
self; and above all should know how to 
sell himself and apply his departmenta 
technique to his own job of selling 
himself. 
Management is terribly concerne 
about the cost of advertising in rela 
tion to returns from that advertising 
Therefore, it is well to be specific in 
your proposals to management. Knoy 
why you determined on special media 
on the number of issues to be used 
on color versus black and white, o: 
direct mail versus business papers, on 
the use of newspapers, radio or tele 
vision. Your program should also in 
clude other items than what we com- 
monly classify as strictly advertising 
such as programs for conventions, and 
the preparation of sales aids and book- 
lets of all kinds. 


ing manager will also include in hi 


The smart advertis- 


plan a plus-value-program of public 
ity and news articles which do 
cost anything as far as _ space 
concerned. 

In short, he should have a defens- 
ible budget and know what he is talk 
ing about to convince management 
that he has a worth while product t 
sell to them. He should present his 
advertising as a percentage of tota 
sales and check the reasonableness ot 
this percentage with those of com- 
petitive advertisers or similar indus- 
tries to justify the percentage of the 
sales dollar that he wants to spend 
on advertising. 

It is important that the advertis- 
ing manager be a student of timing 
He must watch the economic trends 
and know production problems. He 
must anticipate the job which adver- 
tising is to do. For instance, in one 
of our companies today we are behind 
on shipments. We must tell our cus- 
tomers what we are doing so that the; 
may know we are not sound asleep 
Even though they are not getting the 
equipment they want, we are doing 
far better than we did during the 
prewar period. We must keep pros 
pects “sold” and make them want & 
wait for our product. 

In another company we are increas 
ing advertising, although our produc 
tion is sold out far ahead. We have 
determined to create a new demand 
for consumers who won’t buy for twe 
years from now. We are using mof 
color and more space, and we have 
doubled the advertising appropritio® 
In this case, incidentally, the addition 
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80,414 90.321 30.245 90,105 


Paid or Unpaid in the | | | 
Building Field 2K Peacetime difficulties in the printing industry 


he wy 3 forced us to impose our own ceiling on circu- 
Kno 77, 75 lation. We hope this is but a temporary 


situation. 





The Largest Circulation 





A policy of renewing only the most desirable 
subscriptions accounts for a slight reduction 
in circulation since this ceiling was imposed. 
The circulation (80,105) of American Builder 
74 879 represents the most complete coverage of the 

’ strongest and most active men in the building 
com field to be achieved by any publication at any 
time. 








Above figures from 


67 900 June 30, 1946 A.B.C. Audit 
i? 
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American Builder’s readers are building 


more than 75% of America’s homes 


There is one chief reason for the fact that American Builder has 
the largest circulation (paid or unpaid) in the building field. 
lt is the extraordinarily realistic and usable editorial material 
ys- | Which month after month for over 67 years has covered the 
they f Many phases of planning, of building, of handling building 
materials and of using building equipment. 





The inevitable result is that more than 80,000 worth-while 
Builders and Dealers subscribe to American Builder for the 
constructive help they get out of it. 





Chat’s the greatest concentration of purchasing power and in- 





















fluence that you can find anywhere. 


 @) AMERICAN 
~= BUILDER 


nore 
c10M A SIMMONS-BOAROMAN PUBLICATION 


have 
il Chitago 3— 105 West Adams St. » New York 7—30 Church St. 









With separate ads in the General Edi- 
tion and in the Distribution Section, 
manufacturers can direct messages to 
ABC) Builders about the advantages of 

using their products and to Dealers 
about selling building materials at a 
profit. 
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appropriation was initiated not by the 
advertising manager, but by top 
management. 

In a third company, we are holding 
back on our advertising until prod- 
ucts are more completely developed 
and are ready for the market. 

So, each product, each company, 
each situation, requires individual 
study and a tailor made advertising 
program. 

What does management face to- 
day? We are in a period of good 
business. We have a good backlog of 
orders, but already there is a soften- 
ing in some lines, as in radios and elec- 


THE TIMBERMAN. " 


Clambeh Life 


Charles L. Sipe 
Blanding, Utah 


"I operate a small mill and 
desire information on how 
to properly operate the 
mill saw. Where can I acquire 
a manual? What company sells 
the best known edger? I am 
a recent subscriber to 


trical appliances. But what is ahead? 
We must assume that we are coming 
into a keen competitive market and 
that now is the time to make plans 
to reestablish the presentation of values 
of our products. 

We must prepare for a real selling 
of values. Advertising has a big part 
to do in that job. 

Managemegt needs from you, as 
an aru manager, specific pro- 
grams to fit today’s needs for current 
advertising and a long time program 
to meet the coming competitive 
market. 

The way in which you will go about 





Influence is one important reason for 


THE TIMBERMAN’s leadership in the western forest products indus- 


try. The compliment of confidence in our columns is shown by reader 


requests for service and by complete acceptance on the part of key 


officials in the lumber, logging, plywood, box and woodworking field. A 


consistent space schedule in THE TIMBERMAN is intelligent buying. 
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THE TIMBERMAN 


An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 


Ab? 


Publishers of *Western Building, the light construction journal of the West 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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meeting management needs deter. 
mines the success of your departimen; 
or your own success as an individy; 
advertising manager. You can suc. 
ceed by using common sense, by ap. 
plying all the techniques that yq 
know, by sticking to fundamental 
that are sound, and by reviewing al 
good ideas you have used in the pas 
and are trying to use again. 

It will demand your employing ney 
techniques and ideas from whateve 
source, but a tailor made plan to mee: 
management’s needs, to meet the need; 
of your company, will be essential. 


You can sell management—yq 
will sell management—whenever yo 
give management an answer to it 
need. When you show capacity, in. 
telligence, industry, ingenuity, ag. 
gressiveness and competence, you den- 
onstrate what you can do. In shor 
you can sell management when yo 
have a real advertising program to sell 
and one that will bring a return o 
management’s investment. 

In doing your selling job, show : 
little courage and a great deal of con- 
viction; believe in your job, your prod- 
uct and yourself. 


_ From _a speech before the October mee 
ing of Industrial Marketers of New Jer 
sey, Newark. 


NYU Plans Courses on 
Business Paper Publishing 


New York University is planning 
a series of 12 lectures on the practice 
of business paper publishing to beg 
next January. Sponsored by the AB? 
the course is designed to offer a sur- 
vey and orientation course in the prir- 
ciples, methods and procedures fo: 
lowed by the leading publishing 
houses. The lecturers will be outstané- 
ing men in the business paper worl 

The course is intended to offer 
yearly opportunity for those now em: 
ployed and those who hope to be en 
ployed in this industry to secure # 
over-all perspective of the business 
general and its detailed methods an 
procedures in particular. 

Lectures are planned on the histor 
and organization of the business paper 
editorial policy, advertising, produc 
tion, research activities and _ othe! 
phases of business paper publication 


Lingnor Joins Hardware World 

Larry Lingnor, formerly of the Gillet 
Publishing Company, has been appounte 
special sales representative of Hardwe 
World, and will work out of the public 
tion's Chicago office. 


Two Join Chek-Chart Staff 


Christy C. Butterworth and Lew! 
Frafiek have been appointed manag 
editor and production manager, respect 
ly, of the Chek-Chart Corporati . 


cago. 
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~PDver 55% Read It At Home! 


planning , 
a By actual count, more than half of the 7700 subscribers in automotive and aviation industrial plants 


read AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES at home. We know, because that's where they have 


practic: 
[TO beg D 
he ABI 


; it delivered. 

ra su 

sa fA] 

a! MOTIVE 
blishing UTrO> 
utstan ard «é e 
r wor 

offer 
lOW eT 

be en 

cure ; 
ae is of such interest to these important men, who buy and influence the buying of millions of dollars’ 
ods ané worth of materials of all kinds per year, that they prefer to read it where they will not be inter- 

bai rupted—where they can digest its contents and get the most from it. These subscribers are not cur- 
paper sory readers—they are students of their industries, and AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES 
ie is one of their most valuable text books. 

otne 

7 A In such a magazine your advertising is of particular value, since it supplements the editorial con- 

id CHILTON tent and often is in a position to give the final concrete answer to some problem discussed (without 


brand names) by the editors. 


A Publication 


Iwo" 
iTGues 


ubli ‘v) You follow the buyers home when you advertise in— 


<fAUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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A total of 3,000 companies in 80 industries entered Financial World's 1946 annual report com- 
petition. Above are booklets from winners and runners-up for “Best of All Industry" awards. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Wins Financial World's ‘Oscar’ 


Railway 


. = AKE & Ohio 
A Company, Cleveland, won the 
golden “Oscar of All Industry” trophy 
tor its 1945 corporation annual report 
at the Financial World Annual Report 
Awards Banquet at the Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York, Oct. 4. 


More than 1,000 industrialists and 
bankers attended the ceremonies to 
witness the presentation of the top 
award and the acceptance of silver 
ind bronze Oscars by ofhcials of other 
companies for best-of-industry state- 
ments, cover designs and annual report 
advertisements. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder was guest 
speaker. 

In addition to (¢ hesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, which also won 
the silver award for the best of all 
transportation, silver Oscars went to 
Caterpillar Tractor Company for the 
best report of all manufacturers, to 
Seattle Gas Company tor best of all 
public utilities reports and to National 
Securities & Research Corporation for 
best of all financial statements. Du- 
quesne Light Company received the 
top award for the best 1945 annual 
report cover design, and Standard Oil 
Company of New 
Oscar for the best annual report ad 


Jersey won the 


vertisement of the vear. 

Bronze Oscars tor the best cover 
designs of the year also went to Stand- 
ard Oil Company of ¢ alifornia, best 


photographic; Transcontinental & 
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Western Air Lines, best two-color; 
Braniff Airways, best three-color; and 
Duquesne Light Company, best four- 
color. 

Detroit Edison Company’s 1945 an- 
nual report advertisement was judged 
best of the public utilities, with that 
of Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York as runner-up. Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company and Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad came in 
first and second, respectively, for the 
best railroad report advertisement. 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
won the award for the best industrial 
company annual report advertisement, 
followed by Borden Company, Electric 
Boat Company and Capital Airlines- 
PCA. 

The selections were made by an 
independent board of judges with Dr. 
Lewis Haney, professor of economics, 
New York University, as chairman. 
Others included C. Norman Stabler, 
financial editor of New York Herald- 
Tribune; Glenn Griswold, editor, Pub- 
lic Relations News; Sylvia F. Porter, 
financial editor, New York Post; and 
Lester Tichy, industrial designer and 
architect. 

More than 3,000 corporation annual 
reports for 1945 were considered in 
the initial survey by Financial World, 
with 581 statements qualifying for the 
judging for the _ best-of-industry 
awards in 80 industrial classifications. 
Approximately 100 annual report ad- 
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vertisements were submitted in th 
contest. 

Weston Smith, business editor of 
Financial World, and director of the 
publication’s annual survey of stock. 
holders’ reports, said that increased 
use of “gatefold” pages which fol 
out from the trim edge of the booklet 
is apparent in this year’s reports. He 
added that many companies addressed 
their reports to employes as well as t 
stockholders, and others noted com. 
pany anniversaries in their reports. 


























Thompson Speaks to 
AMA New Jersey Chapter 


on Conducting Research 
EORGE CLARK THOMPSON 
a member of the business prac 
tices division of the National Indus 
trial Conference Board, spoke to mem. 
bers of the Northern New Jerse 
chapter of the American Marketing 












Association on methods of organizing 





and conducting marketing research ac- 





tivities at the first meeting of the year 
recently in Newark. 





Mr. Thompson listed the functions 


/ 





and limitations of market research, an 





described certain pitfalls and shortcuts 
He then pointed 





in its organization. 





to some of the criteria tor determin- 





ing the position of the market re- 


1. An 





search department: 





1. The department should be lo- 
cated so that it will be free from 
those whi m ifs 






the influence of 







WwW ork aftects. 
, 2 . 7 . | 1. . 
2. The department should not 







confine its reports to the head of one 





division if it is responsible to severa 





divisions. 
3. The should b& 
represented on policy forming com- 






department 






mittee. 
4. The department should be 0 
charge of someone who is 2 sup- 







porter of market research. 





He pointed out that it is easier t 
make organizational changes in thé 






marketing reseach department in thi 
beginning than to wait until a later 
date. “Lay the entire base of the mar 
ket research department at the | 
ning,” he said. 









ARF Expands Tehnical Committee 
The Advertising Research Fi t 
has enlarged its technical committ ir 


4 to 11 members, according t ece 







oO 





announcement by Stuart Peabod 


j 
man of the 





foundation's board 
tors. Included in the expanded 
of the foundation is a continuing 







business papers 


Anniversary Edition Published 
The November issue of Radi A 
Journal 1s a special ‘ 


J r 
niversary issue, reviewing the 
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| ction When it comes to picking the leading paper in the great 


Metalworking market, these advertisers know that: 


ct TH |, American Machinist reaches over 90% of buying 3. American Machinist builds readership with 
nal power with readership concentrated on Production powerful editorial content. It has taken two 
re Executives — the major buying influences. First Awards in Industrial Marketing's 1946 
n Editorial Competition . . . won five First Awards 


2. American Machinist offers over 26,000 NET 
PAID circulation — roughly 50% greater paid cir- 
wulation than any other paper in the field. publication. 


in nine years, more than any other industrial 


Id bk For greater sales in the vast METALWORKING market during the big buying months ahead 


start throwing those powerful selling punches. Concentrate with regular, dominant space in 
the number one paper of METALWORKING — American Machinist. 


PACKS THE BIG PUNCH 
HN THE METALWORKING FIELD 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Low Productivity 


think and how they respond to man- 
agement. The problem has grown out 
of management's failure to adjust itself 
to a number of social changes which 
have crept up on us so slowly that we 
have not been aware of them. 

For instance, management in our 
fathers’ time knew that it could gen- 
erally depend on the morale of the 
Why? Be- 
cause the American working man of 
that day wasn’t 


American working man. 


a static class of labor 
at all. The American working man of 
our fathers’ time was a last-generation 





European immigrant who would be 
next generation foreman or proprietor. 
For in those times the American work- 
ing man was @ participant in the Amer- 
ican system. He knew that his labor- 
ing job was omy a stepping stone. He 
had brothers, cousins and friends who 
had succeeded by che system. 


But where is that enthusiastic, en- 
ergetic working class today? America 
since 1929 has been a static country in 
which the average working man start- 
ed as a working man. He does not 
have so many friends and relatives who 
have become prosperous merchants or 
chief executives. We cannot depend, 
therefore, upon his responding to the 


Pug-Nose Porky Says 


“Meat Packers 
Spending 
4 to 5 Times 


Pre-war Average’ 


A recent survey by The National Provisioner dis- 


closed that packers are spending 4 to 5 times pre- 


war average for new construction, equipment and 


supplies... 

1 Normal replacements of the 
past four war years. 

2 New equipment and ex- 
pansion to meet greatly in- 


creased foreign and domestic 


needs, 


Get your share of this business through 


in these four ways: 


Modernized equipment, an 
3 absolute necessity to offset 

rising costs, is being bought 

in unprecedentedly large 
volume. 


Complete equipment for 207 
new plants which have re- 
cently entered the field. 


4 


The National Provisioner—the 


magazine that reaches plants doing 97% of the $8,000,000,000 volume 


that is read by 90.3°, 


Write for details today. 
free TIPS-and-NEWS Letter. 


of the buying executives in the industry. 


And be sure you are on the list to receive our 


Its a productive source of red-hot new 


@ business leads (14 in the Sept. 18 release). 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 
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; , | men 
hardships of labor in the same spirj ™ 
ser 


his father responded when he kne 


that hard work was a preliminary ste 8 
in the process of “getting rich guic they 
in America.” Today’s working maj 7 
believes he is a working man, that }} 
must remain a working man, and tha 
his son will probably be a worki hi 
man. Instead of trying as his fathy ™ 
did to do his stint as a laborer qui L, Pe 
and get out, he is now trying too» © 
ganize himself so that he can stay oj th 
the bottom of the American econom) “ 
and achieve a good living too—wit| ) 
ol 


security for his old age. He used 
expect security from thrift and har, P* 


work, but today union and politics * 
demagogues have convinced hin * 
he can get these through collectiv ™ 
bargaining. = 
When Grandpa Was Foreman . 


Another thing management ha og 





failed to realize is that being a worke 
, Inter 
down in the shop today is not like 
ae man. 
used to be in grandpa’s time, whe , 

, moi 
grandpa himself was the owner an fail; 
* cL: ; ir 
superintendent of his own business. | ra 

. , 
the old days, first of all, there was ma ra 
craftsmanship and less competiti}- w 
labor. Secondly, grandpa, who func} , 
tioned as supervisor, personally km 
the answers to why the business aah 
operated the way it was. He explair Be 
these things to the men in his busir J *" 
as he went along. And thirdly, th§- W 
were comparatively few large ag the | 





complicated organizations in whic built 
the supervisors were themselves onl tion, 
hirelings, four layers removed froagj tiona 
anyone who knew why managemeng ples « 
decided to do this or that. Is 
So now when grandpa sits up in hi s0 fa 
, “Br 
paneled office as chairman of the boar tem | 
and thinks back of how things used “RB 
be when he was a foreman, he is tal ew, 
ing about something that doesn’t es} w, . 
But he thinks that it St ideas 
Because he is talking about § ang , 
shop that was small enough for every ing, 
one to know the owners personal i, 
Our big labor relations problems toda »},,;- 





any more. 
exists. 


exist in organizations so large and thon, 
complicated that not only the hour theo, 
workers don’t know the owners, @ wor 


even many of the top office peop A 


don’t know them! 


' _m ‘rust 
Does management assume that } 

) 2 “Story 

can continue forever to draw upon you 1 
American working man’s confides ogniz 
in the American system—that you © sonal 
’ 4 < ai 

take him and pay him enough mor sellin 
: P 1 i 

and put him down on a semi-ski! caus 
. y c 

job where not only he but his boss throx 
his boss’s boss don’t know w/) thit limit: 
happen—that you can just leave “BE resul: 
there and expect him to function @ 
— : P Mis 

telligently and efficiently? I do effec; 
believ e they do. r it Wa 
I believe that by and large ie 2 to ge 
who make up the ranks of top ™@piq 

agement are good men, honest me? 

INDL 





| men who place a very high value on 
L ‘Tt ervice and on humanity. What, then, 

1 wi. , ° 
‘Me | se the trouble? Why do they act as if 


l Vv ste . : . 
‘they didn’t care about their people? 


ne The trouble springs from two 
sources? 
nat : 
1 thd 1. Management has not tried 
,.| hard enough to understand the 


. fath } orker and see his problem from the 
| point of view of how he would feel 
if he were in the worker’s shoes. He, 
therefore, doesn’t see why the work- 
er is frustrated. 
oie 2. Management labors under the 
sed y old myth which years ago was ex- 
posed in marketing—branded as the 
“mouse trap theory”—and discarded 
as unworkable by all progressive 
marketers. This “mouse trap theory” 
assumes that “word gets around” 
and that all you have to do to have 
people beat a path to your door is 
* offer a good product. 


econom! 





ind har} 
politic ’ 
1 hin 


llectiv 





: ‘ike | Internally, the good product which 
5 ‘- management has been offering by the 
“* “"“) “mouse trap theory”—and singularly 
“a - failing to sell—is the desire to get 
mu: "| along with workers, the desire to make 
ae the workers “happy.” 

ae What a diet of barley water is this 
ly kn q for red-blooded American citizens—if 
ail ‘ou want them to give you their loyal- 
xplair | their interest, their enthusiasm, and 
busin § Meir participation in your enterprise! 
ly. the What a sorry substitute this is for 
rge ang the kind of dynamic leadership which 
» whic§ built our system of quantity produc- 
ves ong tion, established our products in na- 
ed froj tional markets and proved the princi- 
:agemen ples of mass marketing! 

Is it any wonder that we have not 
up in i so far succeeded in “selling” our sys- 
he boi tem to our citizens as workers? 

s used“ “But hold on,” says Mr. Manager. 
iS GE “Wait a minute. We have meetings. 
nt eM We are constantly trying to get our 
He it Sf ideas down the line. We have meetings 
‘bout Hand make policy—then we have meet- 
or evel'h ings of our plant managers and explain 
rsona"hit. They in turn have meetings with 
ms (0% their superintendents and explain it to 
¢ an¢ them, and so it goes on down the line, 
€ hout through the foremen’s meetings to the 
ners, workers.” 
© Pen «As marketers, would you like to 
chat vo Use such a method of getting your 
ill story across to customers? Of course, 
snide ee’ vuld not. Years ago it was rec- 
vail —_ that not even dynamic per- 
a sonal selling would suffice. Personal 
ni-skil selling was insufficient by itself be- 
ade CAUSE depended upon passing ideas 
i thro. the minds and the language 
awl limit ms of a chain of people, with 
~vion  SUng distortion, perversion and 
a Omissions. Meetings are not even as 
effec 


e as personal selling. Years ago 
recognized that if you wanted 
nformation down the line you 
do a lot more than start it 









through a chain of meetings. And not 
only did you have to supplement these 
channels with authentic printed mat- 
ter and organized visual presentations, 
but you had to supplement it with 
methods of auditing to see how effec- 
tively it got down the line, and how 
intelligently it was used. Further than 
this, you knew that if you wanted to 
get it across, you had to build the 
dimension of continuity into it. You 
knew that just telling it to people 
once, even if you told them correctly, 
is not enough. 


Yet, astoundingly enough, manage- 
ment today is still using this old 
“mouse trap” theory—using it inter- 





nally as the basis of their employe re- 
lations—supplemented, to be sure, by 
some spasmodic meetings and bulletins. 
But using it they are, and wondering 
why they are not achieving the same 
unity of understanding with citizens, 
who function as their employes, as 
they have so carefully built with sound 
merchandising methods into the minds 
of the citizens who constitute their 
markets. 
Internal Public Relations 
Because of the gravity of the na- 
tional situation it is important that 
every company today systematically 
sell into their own organization unity 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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They’re Going for 
Plastics . 
and WHAT ELSE? 


CIEN’s first six issues this year stirred up more than a 
thousand inquiries from editorial items on plastics. 


Not that we were specializing on plastics. CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS isn’t a plastics 
It editorializes on anything and everything 
that goes into Canadian industrial operation. 


It pulls inquiries for a hydraulic press, a nozzle, a cli- 
mate maker, or your type of product... because it goes 
to all Plant Managers, Superintendents, Chief Engi- 
neers, Purchasing Agents and Heads of Production De- 
leading 


If you’re looking for a live medium that really gets 
around in Canadian industry contact 
any CIEN representative for the full 
story. Standard units give you good 
visibility at low cost. 


Representatives Across Canada and in 
Thirteen United States Cities. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Ft? 
NATIONAL BUSINESS Pusiicarions 
Komieat_— 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL e TORONTO e VAN COUVER e NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


industries throughout 


e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 


















which “Mr 











Do you know “Mr. Smith”? You should, for he typifies thling- 
responsible executives and shop leaders in the metal-workinbutior 
industries—the men who make the decisions concerninpath t 
every phase of planning, production and management. Mang posi 
of these “Mr. Smiths” are especially important to you, b4s por 
cause they are the men who are directly concerned with th} disti 
selection of materials, machines and equipment. stribu 
Which of the “Mr. Smiths” in the metal-working industri¢ me 
have this authority? Advertising to this field is not mere” 
a problem of reaching the man who has “Purchasing” lettere _ 
on his door. In most plants, especially the large ones whic? 

‘ ° th sy oy -. en the 
do the bulk of the buying, this responsibility for acquirinf’ 
metal-working equipment is divided among many executives _ 
Buying decisions are made by a “shop family” of workin a 
executives and department leaders at many different leve —s 
of management. Therefore, to do a complete advertising joj ~ 
you must reach all three types of working executives: thfrause 
engineer-designer, the manufacturing-production executiv@t mei 
and the managerial executive. ve pu 


MACHINERY has found these “Mr. Smiths” for you—a uth”? 
has made sure that these key purchasing authorities receig*” } 


a personal copy of MACHINERY every month. ow 




















There are two reasons why MACHINERY can guarantee sud 
a hand-picked audience for your advertising. First, MAPS 4s / 
CHINERY’S timely, authoritative editorial content natural! id ci 
attracts the industry’s working executives, because it giv@™, ¢) 
them the reliable technical information they need in theiguenc 
work . . . and executives responsible for purchasing a0 ks, 
specifying are among the most earnest seekers after truth ff" 15 
this respect. ich 

Second, MACHINERY goes one step further to assure reaguINE 
ership by the people who mean the most from a buying —@"% met 


MACHINERY == 
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Hmith” 


ifies thling—standpoint. By means of the unique Directed Dis- 
vorkinbution plan, personal copies of MACHINERY are sent each 
cerninpath to top metal-working executives in authoritative buy- 
. Mang positions. To make sure that the “right people” receive 
rou, bas portion of MACHINERY’S circulation (and it is a mark 
vith thi distinction to be included in MACHINERY’S Directed 
tribution list) we check constantly by mail and by personal 
Juste estigation to learn which “Mr. Smiths” are the most im- 
merelf'ant buying authorities. Cross-checking against our cir- 
letterefttion lists, we find, of course, that a great many of these 
= whid! “xecutives are already subscribers to MACHINERY. But 
en the best all-paid circulation cannot possibly reach all the 
rcutives in authoritative buying positions. Therefore, 
ACHINERY directs approximately 2,500 personal copies 












quirin 
cutive 


vorkin - > i. 

laid those top executives who are not already receiving MA- 
t level... , , 
ing js INERY .. . and who have proven buying authority. 


es: tirause we check Directed Distribution personally, we know 
ecutiv@t men in all types of positions are reached, provided they 

ve purchasing power. Because we check constantly, “Mr. 
»—angth” continues to receive MACHINERY when he moves to 
receitf’™ job in which he continues to wield buying authority— 


i his successor in his old buying job receives MACHIN- 
RY, too. 


ee suc 

t, MAB is how Directed Distribution, combined with high quality 
turallfd circulation, assures MACHINERY’S advertisers con- 
it give, effective coverage of the active buying authorities and 
n theifences in the metal-working field. Directed Distribution 
ng an@rks. Jt has worked for MACHINERY’S advertisers for 


ruth ier 15 years. 


ich “Mr. Smith’? The “Mr. Smith” who reads MA- 
e reagiINERY is your man... if you want your advertising to 
,—ang@ meta !-working industries to be read and acted upon. 


) BEHE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Vital to KEY MEN 


In Refrigeration 
And Air Conditioning 


CA 


E\GEVERRING, | 





Refrigerating Engineering is 


the authoritative publication 
in the vast refrigeration and 


air conditioning industry. 


Official Publication of the 
American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, its sub- 


scribers are men who hold 
key positions in the industry 
men who design, specify, 


and 


apply purchase more 
than 1,200 different items. 
You can reach significant 
buying factors with your 


sales message in Refrigerat- 


ing Engineering. 


Send for analysis showing 
how effectively you can in- 
fluence this two-billion dollar 
industry through Refrigerat- 
ing Engineering. Just tell us 


what your product is. 


Official Organ of and Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
12 W. 40th St. New York 18 N. Y. 





LACLIOCOMIALT 


ENGINEERING 


Also publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book. 














[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 
Putting “Guts” in an Ad 


ple stop short when they see you jot- 
ting down every comma. You can 
overcome this by assuring the “quote 
conscious” sales manager that final 
copy will be placed on his desk before 
printing. This helps put him at ease. 


So our first method for digging 
ideas for industrial ads is the sales 
manager. He’s your boy. Work on 
him. Try to get him trained to shoot 
in ideas to you when he’s riding the 
rails or calling on the trade. The 
hitch in this is that most sales man- 
agers are overworked and overworried. 
They forget your pleas very easily. 
It’s your job to be the constant 
reminder. 


Salesmen Like to Talk 


It’s a good idea to keep your ears 
pinned back when you’re mooching 
around with the salesmen. Here the 
pencil trick will rarely work because 
salesmen are super-conscious of the 
dynamite in printed words. Many of 
them are apt to exaggerate under the 
impetus of a few drinks. They also 
know that the sales manager may hop 
on their tails if they make some re- 
marks that are a little too big for 
them. 


Yet, now and then, you can really 
get some good information from the 
men. Again, ideas from you stimu- 
late ideas from them. If, for instance, 
you have spotted a use for your prod- 
uct in a business paper and feel that 
perhaps there’s an angle to it, pin 
down a salesman with your slant. 
He’ll be bound to have some views on 
the idea. Listen to his words, to the 
expressions he uses and you'll be sur- 
prised at his many trade expressions 
that make wonderful captions and 
headlines. 

By all means, check over the points 
you gain from the salesman because 
he is naturally regional-minded. He 
thinks in terms of his territory, his 
district, his customers. Remember, 
your advertisements may be reaching 
out to the South, North, East and 
West. It makes a difference. 


If you get an idea from a salesman, 
and it’s okay to use, be sure to give 
him credit. If you don’t, that well 
of ideas will run awfully dry the next 
time you come around. 


Ever Read the Business Papers? 


Ideas are rampant in the editorial 
columns of most business papers. 
That’s where you'll find the flock of 
“trade expressions” and “shirtsleeve 
words.” The trouble with most of 
us is this: The mailboy brings in the 


publications, two and three at a time. 
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Being busy, it’s easy to let the pi 
grow until it towers over the desk 
shutting off the light. Then whe 
you finally get to them, it’s a we 
finger, a quick flip and wham! Oy 
it goes to the file pile. 

A good trick is to pick out severa 
magazines that are reaching the sam 
market. Read these over at one sit 
ting. Don’t be afraid to read th 
copy in the ads. You probably won’ 
steal any of the ideas, but they may 
stimulate other ideas for you. Th4 
articles, editorial comment and new 
products columns give you excellent 
background for industrial advertising 
If you don’t come up with at leas 
one good idea after a business pape: 
session, you might as well figure thai 
there’s something else on your mind 
and go out and play golf. 


The Master Code Book 


Right in your own department there 
should be excellent idea starters. Look 
through the old ad files. Pick ou 
the ideas that have been used. Jor 
down each and every one. Many ar 
ad campaign has been built from an 
idea that was buried in another long- 
forgotten ad. We picked out one of 
our best captions in the third para- 
graph of an ad that had been assigned 
to Limbo. A master code book mad 
of selling expressions and sales idea 
should be stacked right up along side 
of your dictionary. It helps out on 
rainy days. 

You can get ideas from sales engi- 
neers, the fellows who build the prod- 
ucts, the service men and the other 
people all along the line who merchan- 
dise that product. The trouble with 
too many methods is that a good idea 
may be lost because a waterfall of 
facts from different sources may wash 
it away. 


Do a Little Self-Starting 


By all means, try to get on paper 
some ideas of your own before asking 
others for ideas. Don’t give them the 
impression that you are hopelessly out 
of ideas. This rarely makes the other 
fellow think that you’re intelligent. 
He is more apt to think that he has 
to do his job and your job as well 
Ideas aren’t born that way. 

It’s much better to use an approach 
like this: “Here’s an angle I’ve bees 
working on. What do you think of it? 

It’s a starter and if he kicks out 
your idea (which you hope wil! hap- 





pen), he feels obligated to give yo 
something in its place. That start 
you down the merry trail to copy 
okayed.” 

The important thing is this: here’ 
no such thing as a “gutless #1” 
good advertising legmen. 
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Th First Annual 
id new 
kcellend 
rtising 
ae PRODUCTS PROGRESS ISSUE 
S$ paper 
re that 
r mind 
¢ The major need among building design professionals today is 
for current product information. 
it there 
. Look 
chk om ¢ Progressive Architecture’s January issue will be devoted 100% 
” _ to an analysis of progress in building products... their charac- 
é an 
rom. a teristics, uses, and potentialities. 
r long- 
one oO! . . . . - . . . 
| para. tf This issue is important. It is one more step in Progressive Archi- 
ssigned . > ; ; 
” tecture’s new editorial formula that delivers a common meet- 
c made a : - ¥ B 
meres ing ground for manufacturer and user... building materials, 
ng bee products and equipment. It is timed to meet the needs of reader 
Ou on ° ° 
and advertiser alike. 
$s engi- 
> prod- 
qo C Forms close December 10. Send now for sample layout show- 
— ing effective advertising approach for this issue. 
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A REINHOLD PUBLICATION EEE 


lishers of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE * MATERIALS & METHODS + CHEMICAL 
GINEERING CATALOG «+ METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG «© Scientific, Technical and 
Atchitectural Books; and Advertising Management for the American Chemical Society Publications. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 35] 
Marketing Aluminum 


paign, which is now being developed 
on the basis of new information ob- 
tained in the survey. 

In developing the new campaign, 
emphasis will be placed on the desire 
for more usable technical information, 
revealed in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Findings of Survey 


The survey indicated that the Alumi- 
num Research Institute’s 3-year-old 
program to overcome the misconcep- 
tion attached to the word “second- 
ary” ingot is meeting with consider- 
able success, particularly among foun- 
drymen. 

More than half of all the aluminum 
now being used for casting is secondary 
ingot, the survey revealed. This “more 
than half” share is not confined to one 
foundry size group, but holds gen- 
erally true throughout the whole 
aluminum casting industry. 

Of particular importance to the 
conduct of the advertising program 
was the finding that the predominance 
of use of the secondary metal is due to 
the influence of the foundrymen 
themselves, in contrast to their cus- 
tomers, the manufacturers. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that over 
two-thirds of the aluminum used is 
secondary, when the foundrymen have 
the predominant influence in selecting 
the aluminum. Since these figures 
showed that the foundrymen specified 
secondary metal, through preference, 
in 68.5% of the cases, as against the 
average usage of secondary metal of 
$6.6%, it naturally follows that an 
intensified effort in the program 
should be directed towards the educa- 
tion of designers and engineers to the 
advantages of secondary aluminum. 

It is fairly obvious that a good 
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56.6°/, of the total annual tonnage amounts 
of aluminum cast was secondary ingot metal. 
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Cost is the chief reason why foundrymen believe aluminum can replace other non-ferrous 
metals. Lighter weight is why they believe aluminum can replace other ferrous metals 


share of the necessary promotional 
work with the foundrymen has already 
been accomplished. Beyond them, with 
the foundrymen’s present customers, 
the major share of the promotional 
effort remains to be done. Still another 
big promotional job must be done with 
those potential customers, manufac- 
turers whose products are being made 
or designed of other metals, but could 
be cast from aluminum. 

Based on these findings, future ad- 
vertising will be directed to three 
divisions of the market: 

1. The immediate market—foun- 
drymen now casting aluminum. 

2. The intermediate market—the 
foundrymen’s present and potential 
customers. 

3. The ultimate marke t—the 
purchasers of products ranging 
from automobiles to ash trays. 

The third market offers an interest- 
ing opportunity, for manufacturers 
cannot be attracted into aluminum 
fabrication without consumer accept- 
ance of aluminum products. Although 
consumer promotion would not speci- 
fy secondary aluminum, it is obvious 
any promotion in the third category 
would reinforce the top priority pro- 
motional jobs to the first and second 
markets, with substantial benefit to 
the smelters of secondary metal. 


How Survey Was Made 


Trained investigators from the re- 
search staff of H. M. Gross Company 
personally conducted each field inter- 
view. The calls were concentrated in 
231 foundries in more than 20 mar- 
kets. In some cases it took the investi- 
gator as many as four days to obtain 
one interview. Investigators had to 
travel to such faraway places as Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Dearborn, Mich., and 
Burbank, Calif. After editing of ques- 
tionnaires, 170 sets of replies were se- 
lected for the final sample on the basis 
of geographic location, type and size 
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of foundry, 
validity of information. 


From pilot study, through field in} 
terviews, to final tabulation took th 
research department 
than five and one-half months. En 


agency’s 


thusiastic response to the 


repeated use of the findings by indi- 
vidual members of the Aluminum Re: 
search Institute in their own market- 
ing and advertising programs attest t 
the fact that the time has been wel 


spent. 


Gillette Publishes 1946 
Road and Street Catalog 


The 1946 edition of Powers’ Road ané 
Street Catalog and Data Book has beer 
published by Gillette Publishing Company 
classified buyers 
which covers all important items of equip 
ment and material used in highway con 
has 
panded. A subordinate index gives the 
trade names used by all advertisers in the 


Chicago. The 


struction or maintenance, 


catalog and the products put out under 


each name. 


Other important features of the 388 
page catalog are the directory of distrib 
United 


in the 


utors and dealers 
general specifications of 
equipment, and the data 


cently added to the staff of Klitten ¢ 


Thomas, Los Angeles agency. Beton 
entering the service Mr. Holley ps 
business and advertising manager of 
Daily Trojan, published at the Universit 
of Southern California. 
Two Join Young Radiator Company 
Peter J. Fink and Lloyd B. Smith have 
been appointed service manager and spf 
cial representative in the Pacific Nort? 
west, respectively, for Young Radiat 
Company, Racine, Wis., manufacturers ¢ 
Heat Transfer Equipment. 
lron Age Changes Cover 
T} 
As-a result of readership sur\ Rs 
Iron Age, New York, has chanced | 
cover to include a listing of tori 
features 
1946 


and completeness and 


section——a CO! 
lection of tables and miscellaneous data 0! 
use to highway and street builders 


Klitten & Thomas Adds Flier 
Edwin G. Holley AAF veteran, was © 


mor 


study and 


guide 


been ex 


q 


States, 
construction 
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Effective with our December, 1946, issue our trim size will be changed 
from the present 8 x 11 inches to 81/4” x 11'/4”, the standard size 
recommended by N. I. A. A. and approved by the A. B. P. This change is 
made at the time our binding is changed from saddle-stitch to side-stitch. 
Both changes will contribute material improvements to the appearance 
and durability of the publication. In spite of the larger trim-size, there 
will be no changes in rates for bleed advertisements. 


% CLOSING DATES FOR COPY ADVANCED 


Because of continuing difficulties in producing the 
publication and mailing it on scheduled dates, more 
time will be needed for the production of Industrial 
Marketing. Closing dates will be as follows: Where 
copy has to be set and proofs furnished, 10th of month 
preceding. Plates for 2-color advertisements required 
12th of month preceding with color sample or color 


ink number. Last forms close 15th of month preceding. 


Dimensions for space units not affected by the new 
trim size remain unchanged. Bleed plates should 
be made 83g” x 1114”, and single sheet inserts should 
be made this size also. Because of the side-stitch bind- 
ing, reading matter and vital elements of the copy 
should be kept at least 14 inch from the binding 
edge. Spreads should be made in two separate plates. 


Four page inserts should be made 1634” x 111,,”. 
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100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11 
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330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18 
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Ad Proof Envelope Helps Inform 
Hercules Salesmen on Campaign 


HROUGH AN interest-provok- 

ing mailing envelope for adver- 
tising proofs, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., is keeping its 
salesmen informed on the functions 
and production of the advertising that 
backs up their field work. 

Titled “An Ad Is Born,” the mail- 
ing piece accomplishes a two-fold 
purpose: First, it discusses, through 
copy and cartoons, the various steps 
in producing an industrial advertise- 
ment. Second, it provides a handy 
envelope containing proofs of com- 
pany advertisements in black and 
white and in color published in vari- 
ous business publications. 

Copy on the front of the 9 by 
11% inch envelope discusses six steps 
of producing an ad. It reads: 


“1. Advertising campaigns are 
planned in advance to tie in with sales 
and production outlook. New devel- 
opments in research are watched 
closely, and any distinct change in 
the sales strategy can alter an adver- 
tising campaign, but usually, best re- 
sults are obtained by sticking to a 
continuous Campaign. 

“2. Advertising’s job is to drama- 
tize our (Hercules) products. These 
ideas are threshed out with the op- 
erating department. 

“3. Copy for the ad is written and 
a rough layout of the art work is 
made. This usually takes a week to do. 

“4. With typewritten manuscripts 
and a rough layout, the ad goes to 
the operating department for final ap- 
provals. Frequently, there are changes 
in art work and copy, and another 
week has gone by. 

“§. With approvals secured, the 
actual photographs are made and the 
copy is set in type. The assembled 
ad then goes to the photo-engraver. 
Electrotypes are then made for the 
magazines. At least 20 working days 
are required for those operations. 

“6. Three to four weeks later, the 
magazine comes to your desk carrying 


another Hercules ad. Reprints, or 
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This is the mailing envelope for ad proofs 
which Hercules is sending to its salesmen. 


preprints, of the ad are sent to you. 
Frequently, these are made into mail- 
ing pieces that are distributed to cus- 
tomers and prospects.” 

Signed copy by Theodore Marvin, 
Hercules’ director of advertising, tells 
salesmen, “Although there is a certain 
amount of ‘science’ in the actual prep- 
aration of an advertisement, its chief 
job is much the same as yours—to sell 
Hercules and Hercules products. 
Therefore, every ad is closely tied in 
with the sales objectives of the operat- 
ing departments involved. With this 
brief background, the enclosed current 
Hercules ads may have additional in- 
terest for you.” 


@'Time-Saver’ Post Card 
Reduces Writing Task 


The use of “‘time-saver” post cards, 
recently prepared for the field men of 
the Parker-Kalon Corporation, New 
York fastening device manufacturing 
company, reduces time and effort they 
must spend on correspondence. 

On the message side of the card is 
printed the field man’s picture which 
capitalizes on the personal angle to off- 
set the use of a post card. Alongside the 
picture is limited white space which 


aids the writer in dispensing with the 
formalities of salutation, etc., thereby 
reducing the amount of time and 
effort on correspondence. 

For example, John Jones of Kalon 
plans to visit the XYZ Hardware Com- 
pany next Thursday to see Mr. Doe 
about an engineering problem. If Mr. 
Jones called “cold” the chances are 
that Mr. Doe might be out. After a 
night’s work of writing his reports, 
Mr. Jones doesn’t have to take his 
pen in hand and write a formal letter 
and address an envelope. With the 
personalized “‘time-saver” card, he has 
only one addressing job to do—no 
salutation—and he can get by with 
simply, “See you at 10 AM re: Blank 
Company job.” 


@ G.M. Distributes Verse 
Booklet About Diesels 


“What Do G.M. Diesels Do?” is the 
title of a unique sales promotion book- 
let in verse being distributed by the 
Diesel Engine Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit. 

Describing the many jobs performed 
by General Motor diesel engines, the 
booklet tells its story in rhyme ac- 
companied by facing pages of sketches. 
A typical sample of a stanza is: 


“In oil fields scattered everywhere 
The GM ‘Quad’ and ‘Twin’ 

Are drilling holes deep in the earth 
To bring petroleum in.” 

Credit for both the verse and 
sketches in the 4 by 5% inch booklet 
goes to Jim Brown of G.M.’s advertis- 
ing-promotions department. 


@ Hammermill Distributes 
Paper Weight Calculator 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa., has developed a paper weight cal- 
culator for estimating the weight per 
ream of odd paper sizes as a sales pro 
motional give-away piece. 

The* calculator contains div:sions 
for four of the most commonly used 


grades of paper—bonds, books, covers 
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ve SINCE JANUARY, 1946 


New Equipment Digest continues to give 
the greatest possible PLANT COVERAGE 


in the industrial field . . . 


N MAKING this circulation increase of 
more than 40% plant coverage was the 
main objective, with emphasis on quality. 
Careful selection from the standpoint of finan- 
cial rating, industrial grouping and geograph- 
ical location has been exactingly followed to 
insure proper balance. “Careful selection” re- 
sults in quality inquiries which means that 
New EQuipMeENtT Dicest advertising actually 
pays for itself. 











Pe.4 \Vatues 


in addition to giving the 
greatest possible plant 


coverage NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST provides 
adequate penetration “2 
the larger plants. This ts 
a ‘plus value’ that gives 


r effectiveness at 


New EQuIPMENT DIGEST is now covering 
more than 45,000 plants and providing ade- 
quate penetration in the large plants with a 
total distribution of 60,000 copies. 


Complete details are available in our book- 
let (third printing) “What New Equipment 
Digest Can Do For You.” Ask one of our 
representatives about it or write direct—no 

' obligation. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company j 
PENTON BUILDING ec |\-CLEVELAN DD 14, 0 BAGe 


NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + CHICAGO (il); 520 N. Michigan Ave, + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Rd, Havertown ‘ 
. . i siti ee ee sina is dk Oe Pees te ies ok } é sie £1 


a 


greate 
the same cost. 





a aI te rarer iD me 
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This is a photo of the Hammermill Paper Company's paper weight calculator used in estimating 


the weight per ream of odd paper sizes. The device is offered free through business paper ads. 


One 
any 


and index bristols—in one place. 
the top is the key for 
grade in any size. Users are instructed 
to set the width the length, 
then read the weight under the sub- 
fig- 


scale at 
under 


stance weight of the grade being 
ured on. 

The paper weight calculator is of- 
hrough business publication 
advertisements prepared by Batten, 
Durstine & Osborn, Hammer- 
advertising agency. 


fered free t 


Barton, 
mill’s 


@ New Filmosound Booklet 
Uses Graphic Presentation 


“For motion pictures of perfection, 
Filmosound,” is the title Bell & 
Howell Company’s new booklet on the 


of 


Filmosound projector, employing pic- 
tures prominently displayed in pre- 
specific features character- 
equipment. Effective 
check-marks, af- 


be . 


od 


senting 3 


the use 


izing 


of color, with red 


fords instantaneous coordination 


tween pictures and copy. 
The Chicago manufacturer of mo 
tion also uses 


picture equipment 


photos ot several its plants in the 


] 2 ~page booklet. 


On the back page, copy and art 
work focuses attention on Bell & 
Howell’s Filmosound Library where 


films can be rented or purchased. 


@ Sales Letters by Hand 
Perform Selling Job 


have a 
pulling power, Alice 
advertising manager of 
makers of 
actual 


Sales letters in handwriting 


definite claims 
Honore Drew, 
Telautograph Corporation, 
the which transmits 
handwriting. The 
sent a mailing to prospects and cus- 
the letters, in penscript, 
signature of Miss Drew. 

In to the signature of 
advertising manager, the 
the of the 


pr cess 
company recently 
a nd 

the 


tomers 

all bore 
the 
let ters con- 


The 


addition 


tain name addressee. 
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letterhead consists only of the address 
of the company, instead of its name, 
and day of the week, instead of the 
date. These points emphasize the per- 
sonal aspects of the letters and help 
dramatize the Telautograph process. 
One letter contains white w riting g upon 
a black background, which was accom- 
plished by means of a reverse plate. 


The president of the company was 


at first somewhat wary of the idea. 
He thought the customer would be 
angered when discovering what he 





Personalized letters like this are the sales promotional product of the Telautograph C: 
tion. The letters are handwritten and carry only the company's address, city and day © 
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thought was a personal letter was a 
sales letter. No one has made this 
criticism, says Miss Drew. Replies 
have been many and favorable. Some 
prospects have even come into the 
office with a copy of the letter in their 


hand. 


Also, salesmen have had 
open door as a result of the letters,” 
reports Miss Drew. The promotion 
pieces have aroused questions, and the 
fact that many people want to know 
about Miss Drew bears out the per- 
sonal value of the letters. A stamped 
accompanies the mailing 


““wide- 


reply card 


piece. 


® Carboloy Film Shows 
Uses for Hard Metal 


Carboloy Company, Detroit, has re- 
leased a 25-minute sound motion pic- 
ture dramatizing the story of one of 


the world’s hardest metals, Carboloy 
cemented carbide. 

The “Everyday Miracles” film is 
designed to familiarize the users of 


the hard metal carbides with what has 
been done with these products to date, 
and to stimulate interest in their fur- 
ther application, claims E. C. Howell, 
Carboloy’s advertising manager. 


The first scene reveals a young 
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UESTION: what publishing organization serves its 
readers and its advertisers through intensive SPECIALIZATION 


to an outstanding degree? 


NSWER: Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp., with its publica- 


tions serving four distinct specialized markets, each devoted 100% to its 


clearly defined field, thereby assuring maximum readership and largest 


available waste-free circulation. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERING — (ABC—ABP) specializes exclusively 


in water supply. The journal of the water works field since 1877, only independent publica- 
tion serving the field. Recent readership surveys show that it is the overwhelming pref- 


erence of water works men! 


SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING — (ABC—ABP) specializes exclusively 


in municipal and industrial wastes disposal. Widely read by sewage plant operators, super- 
intendents and city officials interested in waste disposal problems, it is the most eco- 
nomical medium for reaching the key buyers in this vital market. 


FIRE ENGINEERING —(ABC—ASBP) specializes exclusively in the fire protection 


field. Has been the leading influence in this vital field for 69 years, carrying, year after 
year, the advertising load of the major fire equipment manufacturers. 


ELECTRICITY on THE FARM MAGAZINE — specializes exclusively in 
the important field of farm electrification. It represents the first-line farm market for man- 
ufacturers of electrical products as its hand-picked circulation consists of those double- 
powered farms having both high-line electric power and high purchasing power. 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CASE-SHEPPERD- MANN PUBLISHING Corp. 


Los Angeles 1 San Francisco 5 
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“Everyday Miracles" is a 25-minute sound 
film dramatizing the story of one of the 
hardest metals—Carboloy cemented carbide. 


couple on a tour of a Chicago manu- 
facturing plant. Separated from the 
group, they wander into the office of 
the company’s metallurgist, who tells 
the story of hard metal carbides—past, 
present 


Direct 


ind future. 
alternate 
with voice-over treatment, adding to 


recording scenes 


the effectiveness of the story. De- 
picted in a free-flow ing series of mont- 
innovations 


ages and angle shots are 


in both products and manufacturing 
The 


note as the 


processes. picture ends on a 
metallurgist- 
wide variety of 
applications for the hard metal car- 
bides in 


prophetic 
narrator hints at a 


years to come. 


@ Sales Piece Presents 
Direct Mail Pointers 


Helpful suggestions and directions 
to distributors on how to get more 
direct mail sales inquiries appear in 
a leaflet being distributed by Randolph 
Laboratories , Chicago, manufacturer 
of scientific fire equipment. 

Distributors receive more than 800,- 


000 copies of the mail stuffer annually. 


Suggestions contained in the folder 
include: 

1. Don't send mail stuffers in i: 

voices ofr packing slips your returns 


will be low and 85% of them will end 





up in the waste basket, because they 
reach the wrong person 
idress envelopes and letters te 

the : t ial buvers 

3. To avoid tying up your ofhce by 
trying t type t! usands ot letters, send 
your sample letter with letterheads and 
envelopes to a public letter service cor 
pany 

4. Don't send one mailing out ar 
expect to be swamped with calls. Direct 

ld repetition 


y-saver envy el pes I d 
letterheads. Send out let 
ters on a Tuesday or Wednesday night 
Avoid holidays or end-of-the-month 
peri ds 

6. Don't include price 
prices in y 


inexpensive 


sheets or 


Let your salesman 


ur letters 


get a chance to call and quote prices 
along with a demonstratior 
a " ' " 
Follow up mailings with sales calls 
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@ Cartoon Folders Help 
Sell Fruehauf Accessories 


Fruehauf Trailers, Detroit, is em- 
ploying cartoons to good effect in a 
series of envelope stuffers promoting 
truck and trailer accessories. The 
cover of one of the attention-getting 
mailing pieces describing the Fruehauf 
Winch, buxom lass being 
scorned by a character exclaiming, 
“Naw ... I told you to bring me a 
dependable ‘winch’!” 


shows a 


Another illustrates a wedding cere- 





One of the envelope stuffers Fruehauf uses 
to promote truck and trailer accessories. 





Hints on the use of carbonic gas are presented in this Liquid Carbonic Corporation leaflet. 
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mony, and carries the line, “For thg 
best in “‘Couplers—F. C.” On thg 
inside spread the copy reads, “Frue] 
hauf Couplers provide a ‘pe fect 
match’ between tractor and trailer,’ 










The four page folders are prepare 
by N. A. Rowe, Fruehauf’s sales pr 
motion manager, and his staff. Lay- 
outs and art are the work of Pictoria 
Studios, Detroit. 


®@ Carbonic Gas Leaflet 
Gives Hints to Users 


“How to Handle Carbonic Gas” | 
the title of a new four-page leaflet dis. 
tributed by Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The promotional 
piece, printed in easy-to-read type 
contains several interesting pictures 
and well-drawn diagrams. On page 
four is a plug for the liquid silent 
carbonator, a product of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation. 

The user of carbonic gas is reminded 
that cylinders should always be re- 
turned promptly to the manufacturer 
or the gas jobber. Due to the tremend- 
ous investment in cylinders, customers 
are urged to keep cylinders “working. 

The hints given include: Give prop- 
er attention to keep all gas line coup- 
lings tight. Use good fiber washers 
Test 


month to see that no gas escapes. How 


all couplings at least once a 


to connect and operate regulators, how 
to check for leaks, and what to do 
when leaks are found are other fea- 
tures of the leaflet. 
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weet’s File 





* where every copy is 


A confidential, printed distribution list, and supplements, report to 
you the names and addresses of ali recipients of your catalog in 


Sweet's — the men in whose offices your catalog is always on the job. 


Compilation 


These lists are not of the common variety, 
purchasable at so much a thousand names. 
Sweet’s distribution lists are compiled and kept 
up to date by a full-time staff of 25! specialists, 


and at an annual cost of over $100,000. 


Sweet’s follows an elaborate and painstaking 
routine in maintaining an up-to-date record of 
the organizations which represent the bulk of 
buying power in their respective markets, ac- 
cording to specific minimum qualifications, and 
of the individuals in them who have real, rather 


than nominal purchasing influence. 


Each individual’s name on the Sweet’s distribu- 
tion lists is that of the person in whose care a 
Sweet’s File has been sent — the ‘“‘custodian” 
of the file for his company or office. Sweet’s 
Files are used by many persons other than the 


direct recipients. 


Turnover 


An average 35% turnover occurs annually as a 
result of changes in organizations and individu- 
als. Markets are being altered constantly by: 
(1) organization of new firms; (2) reorganization 
and mergers of old firms; (3) activity in previ- 
ously inactive firms; (4) dissolution of firms; (5) 


changes in personnel; (6) changes of address. 


These are recorded and issued periodically to 


clients of Sweet’s in list supplements. 
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Master lists 
are issued once a year, coincident with the 
initial, bulk distribution of each new issue of 


the following Sweet’s Files: 


Sweet’s File, Architectural 

Sweet’s File, Engineering 

Sweet’s File for Power Plants 

Sweet’s File for Product Designers 
Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 


Supplementary lists 


are issued at intervals and record all additions 
and changes which have occurred in the inter- 
vening periods. They report all additional re- 
cipients of Sweet’s Files following the initial 
distribution. At the end of a year’s time, the 
lists are again brought up to date in the new 


Master Lists. 


These lists are not for sale 


but are lent to clients, as part of Sweet’s Catalog 


Service, for their exclusive use. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Commercial Research 


procedure makes possible timely rec- 
ommendations which otherwise might 
take months. 


Any broad program of commercial 
research must be considered wholly 
tentative, in that it must be subject 
to frequent reviews and revisions in 
with current needs. At 
brief discussion of the 


accordance 


this point a 
steel industry itself may serve as use- 
ful background. No one can take 
- a 
=. 





exception to the statement that steel 
is the most useful metal of our present 
civilization. The astonishing growth 
in the use of steel parallels the era 
of progress that is probably the great- 
est in human achievement. 


A study made by Batelle Memorial 
Institute indicates that we have in the 
United States the capacity to produce 
about 110 million tons of basic metal- 
lic and non-metallic engineering prod- 
ucts. Of this amount, steel will be 
about 85° of the total; aluminum 
and magnesium combined will account 


for about 1.3°%; copper 1.3%; lead 


. j £ 
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and zinc 1.8%; glass about 6-8°% 
and plastics about 0.2%. 


’ 


The history of iron smelting goes 
back centuries prior to the Christian 
era. However, modern steel-making 
did not start until 1856, in which 
year the Bessemer process was intro- 
duced by Bessemer in England and 
Kelly in the United States. At the 
beginning of the last war the annual 
consumption of steel in the United 
States had arisen to almost half a 
ton per inhabitant. Steel’s capacity 
is now nearly three-quarters of a ton 
per inhabitant, and it is reasonable 
to assume that upwards of 1,100 
pounds per person will be consumed 
for many years to come. 


Steel Is Aggregate Industry 


The steel industry as we know it is 
really an aggregate of many proc- 
esses and industries, embracing prob- 
lems of mining and transportation, 
and of metallurgical, chemical, elec- 
trical, mechanical, and civil engineer- 
ing. To these are added the responsi- 
bilities of purchasing, selling, financ- 
ing, and legal and industrial rela- 
tionships. 

The managerial complications have 
been increased further by the com- 
bining of a number of plants in differ- 
ent locations into single groups. This 
calls for extensive departmentaliza- 
tion with qualified men coordinating 
their efforts on behalf of corporations 
as a whole. 

With a fully integrated company 
manufacturing hundreds of different 
products for customers in virtually all 
branches of industry, the application 
of commercial research to market 
problems covers a wide range indeed. 
In most cases, it represents but the 
first step in the distribution of a prod- 
uct. A carefully planned sales and 
promotional program is absolutely nec- 
cessary. No matter how good a prod- 
uct is it must still be merchan- 
dised. There is plenty of competition 
for almost every article sold to indus- 
try, and buyers will act only when 
they are fully informed of all the 
merits of a product. 


Develops Two Products 


At this point specific reference may 
be made to two products developed 
by Bethlehem to illustrate definite 
distribution problems handled by the 
commercial research department. 

For many years Bethlehem has pro- 
duced alloy steels from nickel-chro- 
mium-bearing iron ores. It was but 
a natural development to carry this 
application into a new type of veel 
to meet the growing demand for !ow- 
alloy, high-strength steels which have 
become widely established where |: ght 
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. o ry . 
Suppliers to the Oil Refining Industry 
7 oa 
Need this Basic Data 
CONTAINED IN OUR NEW MARKET GUIDE 
@ Survey of prospective Refinery and Natural Gasoline plant 
expenditures in 1947 
@ Data on location of Refinery capacity, by States 
@ Data on buying habits and practices in Refining Industry 
@ Data on location of the $4,000,000,000 World Refinery 
Market 
‘ @ Forecast of the postwar prospects and expenditures in the 
b> Refining Industry 
ad ASK FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
Fe ... tells How to Get 
ur This $4,000,000,000 
¥ ° r S h are of is , , , 
. rT . "y 
WORLD MARKET without “Lost Wlotwn’: 
Asx your PETROLEUM REFINER synthetics—has an exclusive and inherent advantage 
representative—or write direct—for your free copy of when it appears in PETROLEUM REFINER, the 
Refining Expenditures 1947. This new 32-page market publication of recognized editorial authority which for 
guide contains data and information invaluable to any- 26 years has been specialized for the refining industry. 
one making plans to sell the highly specialized refining- And because it is specialized, PETROLEUM RE- 
natural gasoline industry. FINER has by far the largest paid (ABC) circulation 
‘ ; ss ttn , among men in the refining industry . . . over 98% cov- 
Men in the field—sales engineers, distributors—will tell —, ny ") 8% 
' te os erage of this world-wide depression-proof market. 
you that selling the refining-natural gasoline industry 
requires a specialized sales job. . . and a specialized ad- GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY, Houston, Texas. 
vertising job which must be done well. Offices in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa and 
: Lah Los Angeles, 
Your advertising to this 
specialized industry — in- 
duding petro-chemical en- OVER PETROLEUM 
. ae Q y RE FI N E R 
8 vf 
@ @® Specialized for the Oil Refining Industry, including Petro-Chemi-. 
COV ER AGE cal Engineering, Petroleum Synthetics and Natural Gasoline. 
— 
(Section of PETROLEUM REFINER) 
The first Process issue of PETROLEUM REFINER have a life of at least a year and will be referred to con- 
ince Pearl Harbor . . . the first complete compilation of stantly by men of buying and specifying authority. 
refining processes since 1941 . . . published as a second Closing date of the 1947 Process Handbook is January 
ection of a regular issue, the 1947 Process Handbook 6, for complete plates. If typesetting is necessary and 
vill bring the refining-natural gasoline industry up to advance proofs desired, copy and cuts should reach 
late on all important war and postwar developments. It PETROLEUM REFINER office at Houston by De- 
vill have exceptional value to advertisers, because it will cember 20. 
en 
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weight, high strength, and increased 
corrosion resistance are important. 
In Bethlehem’s development of | its 
steel of this type, known as Mayari 
“R,” many aspects of design, chemi- 
cal composition, proper application, 
etc., were closely related to the com- 
mercial problem. In this development 
the commercial research department 
not only made the necessary market 
studies, but it was also given the re- 
sponsibility for the sale to the ultimate 
consumer. This 
contact both with established product 


necessitated close 


sales divisions and salesmen in the 


field. 


Sell 
this No. 1 


At the end of the promotional 
































period the complete sale of the prod- 
uct was turned over to the sales de- 
partment. 

For years the steel industry has 
studied ways and means to retard the 
corrosion of steel, both through addi- 
tions of alloys and by various types 
of protective coatings. One of the 
most common coatings is zinc and 
the application of such a coating by 
passing the steel through a bath of 
molten zinc was long the standard 
method used. Some years ago Bethle- 
hem developed an entirely different 
process for coating steel with zinc. 
This process, known as Bethanizing, 


Shop Equipment Market 
Economically 


L 

L 

NU 
Farm equipment retailers are a 
prime market for service shop 
equipment. With new equipment 








still in short supply, the service 


1014 LOCUST ST. 


shop is continuing to perform a 
vital part in America’s food pro- 
duction program. 
men are eagerly searching for new- 


Today’s shop 


er and better equipment. 


One publication efficiently covers 
this vast market 
ment Retailing. 
tion of the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Assn., it’s the dealers’ 
own paper ... is first-read and best- 
read by the membership, compris- 
ing the top 85.6% of the Nation’s 
Farm Equipment Dealers. 


. Farm Equip- 
Official publica- 


Farm Equipment Retailing is dedi- 
cated to service to dealer members of 
the N.R.F.E.A. 


Farm Equipment Retailing is must 
reading for all service shop man- 
agers and foremen 


Sworn circulation (June 1) 
18,819. (Dealers, 15,427; jobbers 
and mfrs., 3,392.) 





ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 
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used zinc ore instead of metallic zinc, 
The zinc in the ore is dissolved in an 
acid solution and applied to the steel 
by electrolytic action. A coating of 
very high purity is obtained by this 
procedure and the bond between the 
zinc and the underlying steel is so 
firm that Bethanized wire may be 
formed severely and even drawn 
through multiple dies without impair- 
ing the coating. 

The development of a product of 
this type naturally required a con- 
siderable number of studies from a 
commercial standpoint. In wire form, 
the product involved such diversified 
applications as telephone wire, fence, 
wire rope and strand, springs, chains, 
nails, wheel spokes, and many others. 
The type of study necessary in a spe- 
cialty field of this kind is somewhat 
different from studies made on stand- 
ard products. 

For many years the steel industry 
has maintained itself on a very nar- 
row profit range. It is constantly 
striving to increase its efficiency. In 
many instances investments of mil- 
lions of dollars are necessary to effect 
minor savings in cost when figured 
on a “per ton” basis. The steel in- 
dustry has long been known for high 
eficiency in operating its plants. 
Commercial research is playing its 
part in obtaining the same efficiency 
in the distribution of its products. 


New York Dotted Line Club 
Elects 1946-47 Officers 


New York's Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Papers has elected 
Don Nichols, Ahrens Publishing Com 
pany, as its new president 

Other officers who will serve during the 
1946-47 season include Will Copp, Manu 
facturing Confectioner, vice-president W 
W. Quarles, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, program chairman; and Gus 
Krimsier, Printers’ Ink, secretary-treasuret 

Members of the executive committee 
are Chet Ober, Chilton Company; Ralp! 
Duysters, publishers’ representative; Johr 
Whelan, Haire Publishing Company: H 
B. Bolander, Simmons-Boardman Publish 
ing Corporation; Al Eckle, Chilton Com: 
pany; Alexander Kane, Oil, Paint ¢ 
Drug Reporter; Al Moss, Standard Rat 
& Data; John Ora, McGraw-Hill; and Ned 
Wintersteen, Reuben H. Donnelley C 


poration 


Haire Monthly Becomes ABP Member 


Home Furnishings, published by Haire 
Publishing Company, New York, has been 
admitted to membership in the Associated 
Business Papers. Home Fashions Reporte’ 
has recently been purchased by Haire ane 
will be absorbed by Home Furnishin 





Montgomery Named District 
Sales Manager 


Clifford E. Montgomery has been apf 
pointed district manager of the New York 
New England sales territory of the Busi 
ness Publishers International Corporation, 


New York 
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How High is Readership? 
How High is Up? 


We have always believed that a great many advertising 
people read the ivory tower judgments of The Copy Chasers 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Now we know it. 

When the veteran copy critics began discussing business 
paper advertising readership ratings in their OK as In- 
serted columns for September and October, the walls came 
tumbling down. 

Complaints rolled in from industrial advertising 
managers, from their agencies, and from business paper 
publishers. 

Criticize Copy Chasers 

Principal criticisms were leveled at The Copy Chasers’ 
assumptions: that an “‘averagely good” advertisement gets 
§% readership, and that readership of business paper ad- 
vertising is “generally low.” 

We have enthusiastically endorsed The Copy Chasers’ 
campaigning for better copy in industrial advertising, and 
we have given them complete editorial freedom. In gen- 
eral, their observations on readership have been sound. But 
we cannot let their assumption of low readership in busi- 
ness papers pass without comment. 

In the first place, the 5% figure, which The Copy 
Chasers chose as representative of “averagely good” read- 
ership of industrial advertising, is a rough average of read 
most ratings (the percentage of the researcher’s sample who 
have read most of the copy in an ad). 

This figure is obviously much lower than the ratings 
for “seen, noted” which average around 25%, and those 
for “noted, associated,” and “read partially.” Newspapers 
and magazines have pretty generally publicized the “seen, 
noted” or “reader stop” type of ratings as representative 
of readership of their advertising pages. Outside of the 
fact that this is good promotion, there is a valid reason 
for doing so. Mere name association is of tremendous 
value in selling such “convenience” items as tobacco, chew- 
ing gum, perfume or soap. 


Fewer Emotional Tricks 


Consumer advertising men legitimately use every known 
trick of emotional art and copy to gain high ratings. Their 
craftsmanship is aided by the almost universal appeal of 
the products they are selling. 

Because industrial advertisers are generally making large 
sales of machinery, equipment, tools or supplies to pro- 
fessional buyers, they cannot employ these emotional tricks. 
The importance of cumulative name association in influ- 
encing an eventual major purchase cannot be underrated. 
But the busy business paper reader has no reason to read 
beyond an advertisement’s headline unless that headline 
signals, “Here is a message of immediate importance to me 
on my job.” 

Furthermore, one issue of one business paper could carry 
copy for assorted products ranging from paper clips to 


84 


$40,000 packaging machines. One product could have 
potential value to half the readers of a publication, while 
the best possible ad for another product could interest only 
2%. But that 2% would represent a profitable market 
of real buyers. Certainly no statistical average of reader- 
ship ratings, or even of coupon return, for all business 
paper advertising could have any real meaning as a yard- 
stick for evaluating an individual advertisement. 

“Read Most” Ratings Low 

The other day we examined some “‘seen” and “read most” 
ratings of black and white ads in one issue of a business 
paper. The ratings were based on interviews conducted 
by a recognized expert in magazine research. Average 
“seen” ratings ran more than 40% for full pages, more 
than 20% for two-thirds pages, and more than 15% for 
half pages. Average “read most” ratings ran approximately 
12% for full pages, approximately 7% for two-thirds 
pages, and approximately 5% for half pages. The scores 
for individual ads ranged from one-sixth to more than 
three times the average. 

The research expert commented that the attention value 
of advertisements in this business paper closely approxi- 
mated the normal for general media. The “read most” 
standings, however, were more than twice the normal for 
general media. 

The high “read most” ratings in this business paper 
were probably due to the highly homogeneous character 
of its functional circulation, and to the fact that the 
products advertised are used regularly by a large majority 
of the readers. Average ratings for some business papers 
of different character could logically be higher, or much 
lower, than these. 


Average Ratings Dangerous 

It is dangerous to employ any average ratings as yard- 
sticks for measuring individual advertisements without 
considering first the relationship of an individual product’s 
market to the circulation of each medium employed, the 
function of each individual ad, and a host of other influ- 
ential factors. 

We might mention one case history to show how little 
readership may mean in relation to sales. 

About 20 years ago a publisher bought a page in CLAss, 
the predecessor to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, to tell four 
manufacturers of one type of industrial equipment that 
his publication offered a logical, untapped market for 
their products. 

One of the four prospects, who previously had refused 
to see this publisher or his representative, phoned for 4 
rate card, and placed a 6-time, full-page order. That 
6-time space contract has been renewed 19 times. 

Perhaps the “readership rating” of that publisher’s ad 
was less than one-tenth of one per cent. But a new mar- 
ket, and an important order resulted. 

It would be well to keep in mind this case history when 
you evaluate any “readership ratings” in the industrial 
field. 
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That is the broad and diversified market you reach 

when your advertising appears in ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING! 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING strikes a common 
chord among the designers of all electrical products 
because it deals with their basic interests and problems 
... the application of power and control, the integration 


99% Personalized Readership 
of heat, light, electronics, the specification of all electri- 


among the Engineers, Designers ass 
and Executives responsible cal and associated mechanical elements. 
for the development of all Through this singleness of editorial policy, the makers 
| electrically operated machines, : : : 
of all electrical products are merged into a single market 


appliances and equipment. ; ; : 
unit... yours to cultivate for volume sales in 1947. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Advertising Budget 


you have a chance after layouts are 
finished to get firm estimates on art, 
plates and printing before you shove 
off with final work. You can double 
check your “final” budget column 
before spending a production dime and 
thereby almost invariably hit your 
production estimate on the head. 
There are other advantages besides 
budget making in this procedure. 
When management approves the “pre- 
liminary” creative work and layout 
(a cost of perhaps $5,000 on a $250,- 


000 program) you can give your cre- 
ative staff a green light to develop the 
pieces up to the layout stage, which 
includes all of the creative thinking 
and actual hard pan advertising work. 

Creative minds work much more 
freely without budget worries. All 
they need to know, is the nature of 
the piece, the calibre of art, the num- 
ber of colors and the intended print- 
ing method. Then they will know 


what kind of layouts to prepare to 
coincide with your “final” cost esti- 
mates. 


Watch the quality and morale step 
up! 
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The “FULL-MEASURE” BUY 


in the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry 


There are certain outstanding features by which The Paper 
Industry and Paper World measures up as the leading publication 








in its field—why it 1s the best read and most influential monthly Aj 


in the Industry. Consider— 







THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


and PAPER WORLD 
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for GOOD MEASURE 


Breadth of editorial service, breadth of readership—both contribute to breadth 
of advertising. That is why so many different classes of products and equip- 
ment are advertised in The Paper Industry and Paper World. That is why the 
PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineering Handbook contains 
SO MUCH product information—SO MUCH data—that key executives in 
every operating paper and pulp mill in the U. S. and Canada depend on it 
SO MUCH. Let us show you how to use BOTH for GRATIFYING RESULTS! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


VAN BUREN ST 


BREADTH of Editorial Service 


The editorial policy is to provide the men in the mills with valuable 
production and technological information; news about machines, 
equipment, 
technical articles, plus digests, trends, legis- 
lation, prices and developments. 


BREADTH of Readership 


processes and supplies; also non- 


Because its editorial policy is broad 
and diversified, the magazine serves 
a broad individual reader audience. 
Products and Equipment are 
bought as a result of group de- 
cisions, and through The Paper 
Industry and Paper World you - 
reach men responsible for opera- 
tion of the mills as a whole. These 
include top Administrative Ex- 
ecutives, General Managers, Super- 
intendents, Production Managers, = 
Engineers, Master Mechanics, 
Chemists, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


as for LENGTH 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE and Engineering 
Handbook is the advertisers “long 
pull.” It is referred to the year 
‘round whenever reliable product 
information is sought. It provides 
365 days of contact with the very 
men who use, buy or specify your 
products. 
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REET CHICAGO 5, IL 





Since management can approve |ay- 
outs before moving into “final,” 
makes are avoided. Printers can be 
scheduled and rush largely eliminated, 
Overtime costs can be cut. 

I have found it important to detail 
sufficiently and to write explanations 
for each figure into the budget when 
making it. Six months later, it js 
easy to be confused if not damned by 
management, when they ask you to 
compare actual costs with the original 
budget. If you have adequate detail 
and explanation for each figure you 
submitted—the job of comparing 
costs with budgets is easy. 

In our department an annual total 
and a broken-down budget are pre- 
pared for the coming 12 month period 
at the start of each year. At the same 
time a first quarter budget (antici- 
pated expense for the first 3 months) 
is submitted. Another is made up 
prior to each succeeding quarter. 

This is a workable procedure. It 
permits you to adjust your original 
budget throughout the year, for 
changed business conditions, or for 
additions or deletions from your plan. 

The original 12 month budget lets 
management plan the year in advance, 
and determine the percentage of ad- 
vertising to anticipated or previous 
sales. 

The quarterly budget helps you to 
stay on the track; check your spend- 
ing progress, and adjust up or down. 
From a speech before the Direct Ma 
Advertisers Association 


18.19 in Chicnce 


convention 





McGraw-Hill Announces 
Administrative Changes 


John M. Rodger, formerly reg 
vice-president and district manager of t 
McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company in 
the Western dis- 
trict, has been 
named regional 
vice - president of 
the company. His 
ofice will be in 
Chicago 

Mr. Rodger has 
been with McGraw 
Hill 33 years—all 
spent in the West- 
ern district. He was 
the first district 
manager to be ap 
pointed in the com 
pany. 

P. D. Allen, formerly with Bi: 
Week, is the company’s new district 
manager. McGraw-Hill also announces 
the appointment of R. N. Whittingtot 
to associate district manager for ¢! 
sales in the Western district. 





John M. Rodger 


Dealer News Appoints Feiss 

S. L. Feiss of New York has been ap 
pointed Eastern advertising representative 
for all publications of the Dealer Publish 


ing Company 
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THIS MONTH: 


George Welp 


HIS IS the story of an artist who 
wanted to get into advertising— 
and did. George Welp, advertising and 
sales promotion director of Interchem- 


ical Corporation, New York, started 
his career as an artist. He is still an 
artist, but now by hobby alone. 


Though he does occasional work in 
water colors or oils, he calls adver- 
tising his first love. 

He uses his artistic ability and his 
knowledge of color in his present po- 
sition, for he is in charge of promoting 
the 10 operating divisions of Inter- 
whose products include 
printing inks, industrial finishes and 
textile colors. At present he is de- 
voting most of his time to the Inter- 
national Printing Ink and Industrial 
Finishes divisions. 


chemical, 


Native of Brooklyn 

Born in Brooklyn, George Welp 
one of the few New Yorkers who can 
claim the big city as their birthplace. 
About this he says, “I’m surprised 
when people are surprised that I was 
born in Brooklyn.” As a true native, 
young George went to work on the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. He was an ap- 
prentice in the art department and did 
work for the job printing department. 
His next position was with Illus- 
trated Milliner, a publication of the 
hat trade. He and another artist had 
the job of going to the customs house 
ind sketching Paris hats imported for 
copying by American manufacturers. 
“Hats of that time were most all of 
Queen Mary variety,” Mr. Welp 
“They were made with either 
wire or buckram frames. The job was 
On a piece-work basis. The wire frames 
were easier to sketch so they brought 
only 50 cents, but for sketching 

buckrams we got $1.” 
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GEORGE WELP 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Director, 
Interchemical Corporation, 
New York. 


The young artist’s first real break 
in the publishing business came when 
he went to work for Will Bradley, art 
director of Collier’s. George was still 
in his teens and he learned a lot from 
Bradley and some of the great names 
associated with Collier’s. “But all the 
time I had my eye on the advertising 
department,” he said, “and as a matter 
of fact I finally wangled my way into 
the promotion department.” 

Mr. Welp stayed with Collier’s six 
years and worked up to assistant sales 
promotion manager. He was a one- 
man band, doing writing and art work 
as well as buying plates and super- 
vising the printing in the magazine’s 
job plant. 


Joins Metropolitan Magazine 

At 23 he went to work for Metro- 
politan Magazine, the first general 
magazine to have its covers printed in 
six-color offset and the first to have a 
rotogravure supplement. J. Mitchell 
Thorsen, who had been Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Collier’s, went to 
Metropolitan as advertising manager. 
He asked Mr. Welp to form a sales pro- 


motion department. 


Vadustrial Adveilining 


Though he still says that “publish- 
ing is the most stimulating business in 
the world,” Mr. Welp soon found him- 
self in a field not lacking in excite- 
ment—advertising agency work. He 
joined the Blackman-Ross agency as 
art director, but his duties were not 
confined to art. He belonged to a 
group comparable to the present-day 
plans board and worked on such na- 
tional accounts as Procter & Gamble, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams and Parke-Davis. 


Before joining Interchemical, Mr. 
Welp had a creative ad service of his 
own. During that time he did a pack- 
aging job for International Printing Ink 
which won a gold medal in the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s All- 
America competition. Mr. Welp is a 
member of the Packaging Council. He 
is especially interested in packaging as 
it is affected by color, ‘and is a rec- 
ognized authority on the use of color 
in advertising. A representative of his 
company on the Intersociety Color 
Council, he was also a member of the 
editorial staff which prepared “Three 
Monographs on Color.” He worked 
with Rudolph Ruzicka on the design 
of these famous books, and he wrote 
the third one, “Color in Use.” 


Speaks at NIAA Meetings 


Mr. Welp was vice-president of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, set 
up to work with the Washington bu- 
reaus on home front projects. He was 
GAVC representative on the War Ad- 
vertising Council. He is a member of 
NIAA and has given many talks on 
color, packaging and advertising in 
general. Recently he was asked to pre- 
pare a lecture for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, and the subject assigned 
to him was: “Building Advertising to 
Produce Sales.” 


He lives in Great Neck, Long Island, 
and is married. He has one daughter. 
His hobbies are the theater (he was 
once active in amateur dramatics) and 
collecting prints and etchings. “It’s 
strictly a what-I-like collection,” he 
said. This year, for the first time since 
the war, he managed to devote more 
time to his two outdoor loves—golf 
and small-mouth bass fishing. 
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Vhe Production. Ei 


, if y re in position to serve the important textile industry. 





Pages Too, Are 
of the Textile Industry — 


Rounding out a balanced publishing service that is intelligently 
fitted into the needs of the men producing the 
country’s billions of dollars’ worth of textile products— 
and explaining why Textile World represents so ideal a stage 
from which to tell your textile industry story. 


TEXTILE MILL MEN throughout the different divi- 
sions.of the industry like Textile World, not only 
because the editorial content of the paper is bal- 
anced to their needs — but because the advertising 
content as well, is balanced to their needs. 


Each issue of Textile World brings to its readers 
advertising of every conceivable type of product 
and service required by mill men in every division 
of the field — and in quantity sufficient to satisfy 
the shopping opportunities which they instinc- 
tively expect to find in what they have come to 
regard as the Textile Industry’s Market Place — 


Thus making each issue of Textile World from 
cover to cover, a business tool of inestimable value 


With both its editorial and advertising pages balanced to 


the needs of the industry — 


With its paid circulation of 18,570 balanced to the buying 
power of the industry — covering the key men in the key 
mills of the industry regardless of location or type of textiles 


produced — 


Textile World, truly a “Great Paper for a Great Industry,” 
naturally suggests itself as the ideal nucleus for any adver- 
tising campaign you may plan for cultivating the important 


textile industry. 


Rates? 


we TEXTILE WORLD... 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
and Business Paper 


of, the Textile Industry 


to mill men who welcome all the help they can get 
in the big job of operating their mills efficiently 
and profitably. 


During 1945, for example, Textile World carried 
for the advertisers shown in the index on the op- 
posite page (a veritable “Who's Who” of the folks 
who supply the machinery, equipment, mill sup- 
plies, chemicals, dye stuffs and services required by 
our textile mill friends), a total of 2415 pages of 
display advertising — 


And month after month sees new names added to 
the roster — issue after issue sees new opportunities 
for help in handling operating and management 
problems offered to Textile World readers. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 


Alco-GE Diesels 


has prepared training manuals with 
diagrams and cutaway drawings. They 
cover repairs operation and mainte- 
nance. In addition, training schools 
are conducted and films made avail- 
able. 

As part of its sales service, Alco 
makes a complete survey of a railroad 
and makes recommendations to the 
number of locomotives required, the 
type that should be used, and the ton- 
nage and passenger cars a line can 
handle. The exhaustive studies con- 
tain such technical data as wheel op- 
erating reports and profiles. On the 
basis of the survey, Alco recommends 
either steam or diesel-electric. 

In general magazine advertising, 
Alco seeks to go from the known to 
the unknown. One four-color spread, 
for example, shows a new type of rail- 
road car which provides recreation for 
children en route. In the same adver- 
tisement, Alco introduces the new lo- 
comotive and tells its advantages. 

Alco has sent reprints of the busi- 
ness paper advertising to its railroad 
list, and is sending copies of the gen- 
eral ads to influential people through- 
out the country. Other forms of pro- 
motion such as calendars are a part 
of the campaign. 


New Instruction Manual 
Simplifies Editing of 
Company Publications 


Rapiw Copy Service, Chicago, has 
issued an instruction manual for com- 
pany publication publishers designed 
to aid these newcomers to the field. 

The manual includes simplified in- 
struction to aid inexperienced editors 
with publication production proce- 
dures. 

Instructions are provided for every 
step of the operation, from the organ- 
ization of the editorial department to 
sending completed copy sheets to the 
printer. There are instructions for 
the preparation of copy for offset 
printing by typing, vari-typing and 
using type proofs. The handling of 
photographs, drawings and the use of 
color are also explained. Printing 
terminology that might be unfamil- 
iar to the inexperienced editor is put 
in familiar terms. All steps of the 
editing procedure are illustrated with 
drawings and _ photographs. 


Wettstein Joins Bakers’ Helper 
Bob Wettstein has been appointed to 


represent Bakers’ Helper in its West Coast 
territory. His offices are in Los Angeles 
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One Column, Next to Reading... 





Report on Export...5 Winners 
in Boost-of-the-Month 


tenance has been regular; pressures have 
been kept low.” 
These Webster ads have a news 


quality about them. The case study 
technique helps keep them on the 
beam, and the copy man has been care- 
ful to keep it simple and straightfor- 
ward. 

Here’s another column customer 
with a case study in the form of the 
ever reliable testimonial. It’s the In- 
dustrial Truck Division of Baker- 
Raulang Company, featuring, “Han- 
dling Bales with BAKER TRUCK 
proves more profitable than ‘Man- 
handling’.” (See “Gallery.”) Just be- 
low this head is reproduced the testi- 
monial, from the American Thread 
Company—below that a halftone of 
the Baker truck doing business—a 
paragraph of “You, too”—and the 
signoff. No waste motion here. 


Filtrol Corporation offers “PROOF!” 
in its column that its product, 
“Desiccite No. 25” will give your 
product the best moisture protection 
by presenting a chart of the “Com- 
parative Absorption Capacities of 
Desiccite No. 25 and three competi- 
tive materials.” (See “Gallery.”) It 
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then plugs “Lowest Cost” and intro- 
duces several specific uses. The im- 
pression is that the advertiser knows 
what he is talking about. 

We're fond of ““Come-On” devices, 
too and Carpenter Steel uses a 
very legitimate one under the direct 
headline, ““New, Easy-to-Use Stainless 
Tubing Data at Your Fingertips.” 
(See “‘Gallery.”) Two paragraphs of 
copy tell about a special slide chart 
that gives out with valuable dope on 
mass velocity constants and other 
fancy stuff about which we know 
from nothing, but which certain engi- 
neers we know would eat up. A note 
on your letterhead brings it. All to 
the good, this. 

Writer and layout artist worked 
well together in creating this column 
for Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
(See “Gallery.”) There’s an_ illus- 
trated, practically animated headline 
—“Your Signature Looks Better 
Here” (on a black arrowhead pointing 
to a hand signing a letter) .. . “‘be- 
cause we Pre-Tested NEKOOSA 
BOND Here” (arrow pointing to 
man busy writing). The point is sim- 
ply that at the Nekoosa mills, paper 
samples from every run are tested 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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FIRST STEP: Enter the 5th Annual 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING COMPETITION 
DEADLINE: January 31, 1947 


The most enjoyab le part of the advert'sing 
business is to look back at a good c: ampalg 
If you can do that today, you're just tl 


man we want to hear from. 


\.B.P. wants to publicize good, produ 
tive business paper advertising . . . an 


give recognition to you for a job well don 


The basic principle behind the Annue 
Business Paper Advertising Competition i 
to promote “useful” advertising and t 
stimulate other advertising writers. 

But time is getting short. Get your e1 
tries in early, be sure they're postmark 
no later than January 3lst. Why not dy 


out those proofs right now? 








Send your entries to: 
A.B. P. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Y L/7 1 of the Y , LE 


The Following Rules will govern Awards for the most 


effective use of Business Paper Advertising in 1946: 


I. The awards are to be given annually to 
the advertisers who, in the opinion of the 
judges, make the most effective use of their 
advertising in business papers by means of, 
1 — adequately informative copy, 2 — perti- 
nent illustration, and, 3— efficient use of 
the space. Campaigns may be submitted by 
advertisers, their advertising agencies, or 
by publishers. Media Advertising and an 
Agency's own advertising are not eligible. 


2. Entries to consist of only three advertise- 
ments typical of the entire campaign, which 
have appeared in business papers during the 
1946 calendar year, and included in the 
following broad classifications: INDUSTRIAL 
PAPERS: INSTITUTIONAL PAPERS: MER- 
CHANDISING PAPERS: PROFESSIONAL 
PAPERS. 


3. Every entry must be clearly defined as 
to the division in which the advertiser desires 


to be judged: 


DIVISION 1. Advertising of Operating and 
Maintenance Parts and Materials. (Oils, greases, 
cleaning compounds, repair parts, transmission 
belts, gaskets, etc.) 


DIVISION 2. Advertising of Fabricating Parts 
and Materials, Containers and Packaging Sup- 
plies. (Metal stampings, molded plastic, bearings, 
gears, steel sheets, tubes, fabrics, wrapping ma- 
terials, cans, boxes, paper, aluminum foil, etc.) 


DIVISION 3. Advertising of Machinery and 
Equipment. (Machine tools, motors, instruments, 
material handling equipment, hand tools, etc.) 


DIVISION 4. Advertising of Primary and Process 
Materials. (Wood pulp, chemicals, hides, wool, 
food products, flour, shortenings, plastics, etc.) 


DIVISION 5. Advertising of Construction and 
Engineering Materials. (Fabricated steel, lumber, 
bricks, roofing, siding, cement, paint, hardware, etc.) 


DIVISION 6. Advertising of Merchandise for 
Re-sale. Addressed to Dealers and Jobbers. 


(Housewares, clothing, drugs, hardware, jewelry, 
shoes, glassware, furniture, etc.) 


DIVISION 7. Advertising of Services and Group 
Advertising. (Transportation, Management, Truck- 
ing, Research, Trade Associations, Corporation 
Advertising, etc.) 


(NOTE: if there is any question about the division in 
which your entry belongs, drop us a line and we'll be 
glad to advise you.) 


4. Each entry must be accompanied by a 
brief statement on the advertiser's, agency's, 
or publisher's letterhead, giving: | 
Objective of each advertisement. 
Reasonable evidence of results obtained. 


A list of publications in which advertise- 
ments appeared. 


5. Entries must be kept simple. Each ad- 
vertisement must be individually mounted 
on board with 1“ margin all around. Any 
entries unmounted or over size, will be dis- 
qualified by the judges. Ornate or lavish 
presentations are neither necessary nor de- 
sired. To separate campaigns, a simple clip 
or tie arrangement may be used. 


6. The judges will be leading men in their 
fields, qualified by knowledge and experi- 
ence to pass on the merits of entries. Their 
decisions necessarily are final and include 
the right to refuse to grant an award in any 
division. 


7. Awards will consist of certificates of 
merit for the forty business paper campaigns 
of 1946 which, in the opinion of the judges, 
are most outstanding. Seven special plaque 
awards, one in each division, also may be 
made, at the discretion of the judges, for 
unusually outstanding campaigns. 


8. Entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, January 31, 1947. Awards 
will be made at a special presentation meet- 
ing on May 12th. 
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OK as Inserted... 


under normal writing conditions to 
see if they take ink cleanly and neatly. 
As we say, a simple point—but some- 
times these are the things that im- 
press the customer. 


Pfaudler does some nice phrase- 
making with “Hayfever Haymaker— 
Pfaudler Glass keeps it potent.” (See 
“Gallery.”) This also is a case study 
—of the use of Pfaudler glass lined 
steel equipment in the processing of 
“Pyribenzamine.” Huh? Well, to the 
uninformed, it’s a new specific aid for 
helping hayfever sufferers. 


We like cartoons—we like the light 
approach . . . but when you use it, 
you have to be awfully, awfully good. 
We think Union Chain misses by a 
mile with its “Slick Chick” copy. (See 
“Gallery.”) The tie-up is this . 


“No jack-of-all-trades, the hen. She 
specializes. Eggs and eggs alone are her 
line, and in her line she’s a terrific per- 
fectionist. 

“Sprocket chains and sprocket chains 
alone are our business.” 


¥Interesting angle here in this col- 
umn signed by the Macon Area De- 
velopment Commission. Showing a 
small reproduction of another of its 
ads, addressed, ““Wives Be Glad” the 
headline of this copy goes on to ask, 
“Why does Macon, Georgia, advertise 
to WIVES?” Well, that’s kind of 
intriguing, and if you read on, you'll 
find this: 

“We have no greater trouble 
Macon to Top Management. Production 
and marketing advantages, which mean 
tangible profits, are sufhcient clincher to 
have this city chosen as location for 
plants out of which to serve the amazing- 
ly grown Southern market 

“But many a key man has been blocked 
off until his wife was convinced that she 
and the children would be well off in 
our City. It is a natural thing, and we 
understand it. So we try to do something 
about it by running advertising in media 
of national circulaton.” 


selling 


There’s more, mostly selling man- 
agement executives (or re-selling them 
perhaps) but it’s that two-way mer- 
chandising copy appeal that makes us 
make the boys from Macon a winner. 
OK AS INSERTED. Good going, BRUCE 
MORAN, BRUCE MORAN & CO., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Monsanto Chemical uses the easy 
approach here—“tip to refrigeration 
sales managers who want to be presi- 
dent.” (See “Gallery.”) This is some 
intelligent selling in terms of tomor- 
row, quoting surveys, and finally 
wrapping it all up with ‘Santocel,” a 
Monsanto insulating material that 
cuts insulation bulk of refrigerators 
in half, therefore allowing for more 
storage capacity. Not only that, but 
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“Interesting angle here .. .” 


Monsanto says they’ve been telling 
technical men about “Santocel” but 
figure ““Your knowledge of sales values 
may be needed for an impetus.” Copy 
like this indicates a pretty good recog- 
nition of Monsanto’s sales problem on 
the part of the copywriter. 


Is there enough of interest in a mer- 
cury thermometer to put it next to a 
little drawing of a man shingling a 
roof, with a headline, “Not from 
trees” and expect much readership of 
four paragraphs of text? Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore think there is, and 
they’ve buried some good factual stuff 





“.. . does the job neatly . . .” 
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in that text. (See “Gallery.”) Per. 
sonally, we figure their dough would 
have been better spent if they’d put 
the thermometer in big, bannered it, 
“7 Reasons why our thermometers are 
worth buying”—and then nailed down 
each reason, bing, bing, bing! Why 
bother with window dressing when it 
hides what’s in the window? 


Why, here’s exactly what we mean, 
in this Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation 
column. It says plainly, “VARI- 
TYPER cuts costs on FORMS, PRICE 
LISTS, REPORTS, PROPOSALS, 
PARTS LISTS, BULLETINS, SALES 
MANUALS, ETC.” (See “Gallery.” 
Text, in Vari-Typer type, is short par- 
agraphs, each with a potent product 
plug. This ad is all business—good 
business. 


%A pencil must be a tough product 
to promote. American Lead Pencil 
Company does the job neatly, we 
think, just in about 100% display, 
type and pix, with, “VENUS VEL- 
VET Pencils Are STRONG—t- 
cause the lead is PRESSURE- 
PROOFED.” Facsimile pencil runs 
down through most of the ad, fas- 
tened in a vise that a little man is 
zealously turning. Super-short text 
tags along with... 

“This means that the lead is actually 
bonded to the wood. You can't buy bet 
ter office pencils! 

“And now. 
erasers are back!” 

Okay, Venus you’re one of the first 
lady winners we’ve ever had in this 
department. OK AS INSERTED. Where 
will we pin the medal? Beg pardon, 
it goes to BOB TROWBRIDGE, copy, 
and DAVE SOLOWAY, _ layout, 
NEWELL -EMMETT COMPANY, 
New York, for a nice, compact copy 


job. 
Report on Export 


rubber 


pre-war, real 


A recent issue of Business Week cat- 
ried a story bannered, ““U. S. Loses Ex- 
port Initiative.” Reading into the sub- 
head: “Despite this country’s ability 
to produce more and better goods, 
Europe is gaining ground in world 
trade race. Britain pushes coordinated 
selling program around the globe.” 

We know a little bit about this—a 
least enough to explore the subject 3 
bit, but welcoming with an open mind 
any Opinion pro or contra. 

But on to copy— 

The first thing that hit us as we 
wandered through the export business 
papers is that copy in appearance § 
about on the low par of most domesti¢ 


industrial stuff. If anything—below 
that standard. Take a fairly good- 


sized publication, with all or most off 


its editorial in solid makeup, surround 
it by a thick folio of advertising ‘or 
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IN THE METALWORKING 


pail gM 


THE METALWORKING INDUSTRIES ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 








if you're looking for a way 


TO CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


(WHOSE MATERIAL) 


Forgings or 
High-strength 
Castings! 















SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON onsen of GENERAL MOTORS 
ie a 


mic raane + 








THE SUPERSONIC REPLECTOSCOP: 


2 OO ORTERHOTIVE PRET. Or ME TSES AND OFFER MATER a > 






PAYING DIVIDENDS as an 


a ? accurate guide in die designing =~ 
(WHOSE EQUIPMENT) 


Inspection by 
Radiography 
or 
Supersonics! 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. © Also METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG + CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG + PROGRESSIVE, 
ARCHITECTURE- PENCIL POINTS © Advertising Managers for INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY + CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
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SYLVAMIA 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
Are In Demand 







War ARE THESE 


THE INSTRUMENTS 
THE WHOLE 






LEE ae 


err Be oe meee: = o8 eee 
. ceeeen ee ” 
- sae “ouccen” : “a conven. 





Simpson Electric Co. Sylvania Electric Collins Kadio Co. Lee Tire & Rubber Co 




































and af t—advertising that is generally Gallery Poe saa tor ys" anaggt hind tor 
elivering more miies on a ciInds 


pretty heavy -handed—and you don’t 
roads at low cost 


Collins Radio says, ““Your audience 


deserves the best,” and claims in its | 
lead sentence that “The excellence of wonderful virtues. They are the whis. 
per of copy that is often heard when 


have a very interesting or exciting 
Understatement and modesty are 
package. 

Why any advertiser in his right sig ; 
Collins broadcasting equipment is an , 
accepted tradition.” (See “Gallery.’’) everyone else is so busy shouting. But 


Further along in the copy there’s some they are writing virtues that requir 


mind should assume that just because 
a reader is on the receiving end of ex- 


nial cdr ae oe " wager specific product dope that’s okay—in much deftness of handling. How no: 

nos hi ay! we : ee eageage . fact, if the text had started from the to use them is the way Enterprise En 

everything rom toothpicks to tur- — ; oS <a us st 

ee ae on oe a eae third paragraph, the whole thing gine & Foundry does in its page whic! 
Sy c c . 4 - é ; 


like this would have been lots easier to digest. reproduces what appears to be its let 
General approach is flat and unim- terhead (with a cut of a diesel engine 
me aginative. in the lower corner) on which is in 
pany’s “Ws hy are these the Instru- At the risk of being labelled Com- scribed in about 12 point caps 
ments the W hole World W ants’ (See munists, we have to say that Lee Tire “THERE ARE SEVERAL REPUTA- 
Gallery.) The catalog type illustra- & Rubber rings no bell with this page, BLE MANUFACTURERS OF DIf 
tions and captions may be adequate tor “LEELLANTAS.” (See “Gallery.”) SEL ENGINES IN THE UNITEI 


this advertiser's purpose, but the main Illustration is a halftone of man and STATES. WE ARE PROUD TO BI 
text is nothing but broad claims and boy gazing at the Liberty Bell. Copy ONE OF THEM.” (See “Gallery.” 


Such blah as Simpson Electric Com- 


bromides. 


says: Sometimes an ad looks as though i 
This Sylvania Electric Products page | “Philadelphia has not only its many might tell you something, but as yo 
looks as though someone just threw it hotable marks in American history. . dig in there’s nary a bit of info to re- 
together in a hurry. (See “Gallery.”’) today it is marked as the national in ward you. We feel this is true of 
Big logo across the bottom—border of — leader Workshop of the Blaw-Knox’s page, “Within Th 
assorted Sylvania bulbs and tubes— a Philadelphia's World of NEW DIMENSIONS the 
headline that says, “Sylvania Electric City Hall is the home of LEE of Process Industries Fill a Major Role! Ci 
Products Are in Demand.” Copy is a Conshohocken a proud contributor (See “Gallery”) because all the tex 


to the world-honored products of the 


sort of all-inclusive business of what AP ge Phe 
Philadelphia area 


has to offer is: 


Sylvania has for sale—from electronic “EET Wiel wen ties ose ietereatlonsl "Glee chances ace beles made 
devices to starters, sockets and acces- the dimensions of the world about 
sories. Gobbledy gook! Gallery “To those Process Industries 
Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co. Blaw-Knox Melchoir Armstrong Dessau Co. Hyster Company 














Within this World of 
NEW DIMENSIONS 
the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Fill a major role! 
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Number 12 in a series of ads showing the coverage by 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 

of the men who design, supervise, and construct 
construction jobs, and who control buying 

and specifying of construction preducts. 


Partially finished shield-driven section of 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. Construction stopped 

in 1942, now resumed, to cost $87,000,000. 

57 paid subscriptions to ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
were at work here, helping the designing engineers 
to select and specify construction materials 

and equipment before the late President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt blew the first whistle 

to start construction. 





THE BROOKLYN-BATTERY TUNNEL will extend 2.1 miles under the 


ty are 


e whis- East River to connect Brooklyn and Manhattan Island. Already 48,000 tons 
1 wher of cast iron tunnel lining and 55 tons of nuts, bolts and washers 

ig Bur have been used. An additional 790 tons of bolts, washers and nuts 

require have been ordered to complete the lining of the tubes. 

o on But these materials represent only a small portion of the products 

“a he specified by the engineers. There are still tons of tiles, brick 

its let and mortar, many shovels, muck trains, hydraulically operated 

engin Cc A Re YO y steel jacks, electrically operated tools and compressed air apparatus 


required to do the work. These are the tools and materials 
caps which constructors work with, specify and buy. 

UTA When the plans were first conceived by the engineers, Day and Zimmerman, 
DII New York, 33 subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 

NITEL T Oo P T H I Ss CONSTRUCTION METHOops were at work, helping them with 

ro Bi important design and product data. 

lery. And when the plans were submitted to the New York City Tunnel Authority, 

ugh it 24 subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEws-RECORD 

os - oO R and CONSTRUCTION METHOps were at work here. 

easy: As bids were requested and contracts were awarded, 

oth this is how ENGINEERING NEws-REcorD and CoNsTRUCTION METHODS 

IS che did the pre-selling job to these important buyers of your products. 

Role! C e) Vv Pa R A G —E ? To A. Catapano, Brooklyn, construction shafts, 4; Sprague & Henwood, Inc., 

explorations, New York, 1; Bethlehem Steel Company, New York, 

tunnel lining, 195; George H. Flinn Corporation, shield driving, 14; 

Mason & Hanger, Inc., rock tunnel driving, 63; E. W. Foley, Inc., 

Brooklyn, excavation, 3; B. F. Sturtevant Company, blower and 

exhaust fans, 1; Grow Construction Company, New York, 

ventilation shaft, 2; P. J. Corbin Company, New York, 3; 

Horn Construction Company, 1; Gull Construction Company, excavation, 5 
. . a total of 349 paid subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEws-REcorD 

and CONSTRUCTION METHODS making those necessary pre-sales calls 

that pave the way to orders for your construction products. 

Compare these two publications with any others in the field 

of engineering construction. You just can’t top them 

for coverage of the important buying influences. 


1 1S in 


re tex 



















Let us show you how to reach and sel! this market. 
Write A. E. Poxton, Publisher, for ‘‘Jobs Advertising Can Do"’ and ‘‘Selling Aids."* 







Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men . . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS - 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 
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ning to take their rightful places in 
this new order, Blaw-Knox brings en- 
gineering, manufacturing, and construc- 
tion staffs and facilities already highly 
successful in this field 


. BLAW- 
THE PRO- 


“It's an old story that 
KNOX IMPLEMENTS 
CESS INDUSTRIES.” 
We think a color page in anybody’s 

export paper costs too much dough to 
say no more than this. 

Hold your seat, chum, there are 
some brighter spots 

Melchior Armstrong Dessau uses its 
space intelligently to sell its “Export 
Bulletin” and its catalog of refrigera- 
tion materials. (See “Gallary.”) Only 
criticism, it might have given a hint 
as to what was in the bulletin. 

Hyster Company has a trim, in- 
viting looking black and yellow layout, 
“HYSTER Industrial Trucks do more 
work” (than what?)—with panels 
showing several trucks, with captions 
giving identification and _ capacity. 
(See ““Gallery.”) We could argue for 
more meat in the copy—beyond men- 
tion of capacity range and “save time 
and money”—but at least this is a 
fair start. 


Here’s another ad about a manufac- 
Electric 
promoting its “Electronic Transmit- 
ting Tube Manual.” (See “Gallery.’’) 
This page has W hat that other catalog 


turer’s publication—General 


page lacked—a good bit of copy de- 
voted to what’s in the book. Some of 
this is in display type, plus even more 
detail in the body copy. Nothing fancy 
but a pretty comprehensive job. 
You’ve probably seen some of Cone 
Automatic Machine Company’s adver- 
tising in U. S. publications—especially 
those 


gossip sheet” pages containing 


little industrial news items, “It is re- 


ported that...” Oh! The masthead 
usually says, “The Cone, etc., sees 
Many Good Things Ahead.” Well, 


Cone uses this in export, too, and if 
anything, we figure it’s more effective 
here. (See “Gallery.” ) You or I might 


General Electric 








+ G-E ELECTRONIC TRANSMITTING 
ammo | TUGE MONA “2 SS 














Cone Automatic Machine Co. 
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GOOD THINGS AHEAD 





PLAN NOW Te CUT 
YOUR STEAM COSTS... 





Lower Steam Gerereting Costs 
Lead te Loewe Producten Costs 


etc etend me 
ee Sees 


ee 
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CLEAVER BROOKS COMPANY 

om ane 

- portormam: 





“Copy is direct, informative .. . 


easily have read about DuPont’s new 
lacquer or how static electricity was 
eliminated in the Fisher Body uphol- 
stery plant—but a lot of guys outside 
these parts probably haven’t. Reader- 
ship ought to be pretty good which, in 
turn, creates a good potential audience 
for Cone’s commercial (a red panel 
about one-third of the 
the performance of 
terms of what they 


occupying 
page) selling 
Conomatics in 
turn out. We like! 

Maybe you think this Electric Auto- 
lite page is pretty buckeye stuff, but 
it until something better 
comes along. (See “Gallery.”) Big, 
cornfed head, “4 Big Advantages of 
the new Heavy Duty AUTO-LITE 
SPARK PLUG.” Underneath—big 


pix of plug, and the four reasons enu- 


we'll buy 


merated nice and big, too. 

% We go for the promise in this 
Cleaver-Brooks headline, “Plan Now to 
Cut Your Steam Costs.” The point is 
perhaps a small one, but doesn’t it 


Gallery 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


somehow pack more conviction than 
the trite “Cut Your Steam Costs?” 
A subhead cuts in to say, “Lower 
Steam Generating Costs Lead to Lower 
Production Costs.” Copy is direct, in- 
formative, expresses an air of con- 
scientious concern with the customer's 
welfare. To wit, this second para- 
graph: 

“No recommendations are made 
until sufficient facts and figures have 
been compiled and a careful analysis 
completed of your steam requirements 
on the basis of today’s load and tom 
row's anticipated need.” 

We've talked ourselves right into 
announcing a new winner. OK AS 
INSERTED. Congratulations, KEITH 
GALLIMORE, KLAU VAN PIE- 
TERSOM-DUNLAP ASOCIATES, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lots of “Tell All” in this Rockwell 
International Corporation 
Pittsburgh-Empire Water Meters. (See 
“Gallery.”) Cut-away product illus- 
tration, catalog listings of meters and 
valves, good, sound product descrip- 


page on 


tion. 
Just noticed as we were finishing 


Who says business and pleasure dont mix ’ 








i Gy Fullman =: 


“Four good-sized pix... 


Rockwell International Corp. 
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Who operates America’s 5567 foundries? The answer is . . . Foundrymen! Men who 
started at the bottom and learned foundry business the hard way. They aren’t men who 
have “bought” into a business because of its fascinating appeal. But they’re men as solid, 


as basic and as fundamental as the foundry itself. 


A Foundryman is always a foundryman. Everyone in a position of responsibility in the 
foundry, whatever else he reads, reads the FOUNDRY from cover to cover. It’s his 


reference book. It’s his business! It’s him! 


Your advertisements in FOUNDRY feed him the information he needs in order to 
reduce his costs, to increase his efficiency, to modernize and mechanize his industry. 
You'll want your share of the more than one billion dollars the foundry industry 


will spend in 1946 for all types and kinds of materials, supplies and equipment. 


To set your sales sights properly, you'll want to know more about the 5567 
foundries in the United States and Canada. Location! Size! Metals cast! Depart- 


ments operated! Casting methods used! Furnace equipment! Melting capacity! 


All this information is available in our study:—“It’s Time To Take a New 
Look at the Foundry Market.” Write at once for this valuable market data. 
You will need the facts and figures it offers in gauging your potential in the 


vast foundry market. 





Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“Text answers lucidly.”’ 


The simplest business system 


Longer ff. — fh —apene ne 
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. copy understandable by kids or 
brass hats.”’ 


this export stint that Pan American 
News this week carries an item head- 
ed, “U.S. SALESMANSHIP FAULTY 
IN LATIN AMERICA, INTER- 
AMERICAN HEAD REVEALS.” 

How much of that can we lay at 
the door of advertising? 
Boost-of-the-Month 

Shared five ways, and none the les- 
ser for it, this month—all examples 
of the preachment, “Keep it simple.” 
% To WILLIAM K. ZIEGFELD, 
vice-president in charge of copy, and 
DICK SHARP, both of YOUNG & 
RUBICAM, Chicago, for a Pullman 
Company picture-caption page, “Who 
says business and pleasure don’t mix?” 
Entire page is four good-sized pix— 


from man getting aboard to same 
man sleeping like a kitten. See win- 
ning ad on page 100.) 

% To M. C. McDONALD, Mc- 


CANN-ERICKSON, CLEVELAND, 
for asking the direct question, “Know 
the difference between Contract Man- 
ufacturing and Sub-Contracting?” in 
this all-type Hupp Corporation page. 
Text answers lucidly. 

% To WAYNE B. STUART-BUL- 
LOCK, YOUNG & RUBICAM, New 
York, for an editorial style page for 
OZALID Division of GENERAL AN- 
ILINE—“The simplest business sys- 
tem—(Yet one of the greatest time 
and labor Three pictures 
plus copy that’s clear as a bell (sorry 
we haven’t the room to reproduce it) 
and there you have the art of writing 
interestingly on an unexciting sub- 


” 
savers). 


ject, 
% To ROBERT LEE, account execu- 
tive. BUCHANAN COMPANY, Los 
Angeles, for a hunk of writing equal- 
ly understandable at a one-shot look 
by either kids or brass hats. It’s for 
the Los Angeles City-Owned Depart- 
ment of Water and Power (commun- 
ity development), headlined, “BIG 
CITY? small town?” Down each side 
of the page the advantages of each are 
enumerated—bing, bing, bing! Then, 
a continuation of the head, “You Get 
the Best of Both in Los Angeles. 
% To ROGER PURDON, YOUNG 
& RUBICAM, New York, for a Royal 
Typewriter page, created in the same 
spirit—“Three Reasons Why Royals 
Are a Better Buy for You.” “Aha!” 
“what’s so hot about 
that headline?” The answer is it 
ain’t, but the secret is that it’s a 
potent promise if the copy fulfills it. 
And that it does, royally (ouch!) as 
glance over this Reason No. 3: 
“THE FAVORITE WITH TYP- 
ISTS! A national survey made among 


hundreds of business girls shows that 
Royal is the preferred typewriter — 2 
to 1 over any other typewriter. Your 


stenographic staff will do more work 


you interrupt, 
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THREE REASONS WHY ROYALS 
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“. . copy fulfills potent promise. .. 


and better work on machines they pre 
fer to use. Order Royals! 


Lowell Joins American Machinist 

Adkins Lowell, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N 
Y., has joined the staff of American 
Machinist as promotion manager. Prior t 
four years of service in the Navy, he was 
in charge of G. E. railroad equipment 
advertising 


Marketing Studies Appoints Stone 
Joseph H. Stone has been appointed 
director of research for Marketing Studies 


Inc.. New York marketing and public 
opinion research organization. He was 
formerly associated with A. C. Nielser 
& Co 


Herb Named Machinery Editor 


Charles O. Herb, formerly associate and 
managing editor of Machinery, New York 
has been named editor of that publicatio: 
He succeeds Erik Oberg who recently re 
tired 

Mr. Herb is the author of the 
“Die Casting” and “Machine Tools at 
Work.” He is a member of ASME, ASTE 
and the Army Ordnance Associatior 


hooks 

































A new method of tabulating marketing an¢ 
sales tnformation is this Keysort Se/ector 
of the McBee Company, New York. It § 
designed for use with the company's Key 
sort cards, and can be easily operated. 
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Market reports are prepared on each country 
active in the Latin American oil industry. Plastic 
bound, they include: detailed field maps. per- 
sonnel lists, descriptions of field operations 
bearing on equipment needs, buying habits of 
each company in each division of the Industry. 
Confidential, they are furnished only to adver- 
tisers in’ PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO, 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL ' 
211 South Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 1, Oklahoma, WAYNE RIVES, Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES TULSA 
C. 8. Farmer Mitchell Tucker Chories A. Wardiey J. Howerd Tinkham John D. Reilly 
WS W. Modison 415 Lexington Ave. 435 Fourth Ave. 1406 $. Grand Ave. &. 5. Kleppenbach 








Yntema Outlines CED 

Research Program at 

Business Press Meeting 
CHIEVING AND 


high employment and increasing 
productivity in the United States is the 
ultimate goal of the research program 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, Research Director T. O. 
Yntema declared at a meeting of edi- 
tors and publishers of the midwestern 
business press Oct. 23 at the Black- 


maintaining 


stone Hotel, Chicago. 


Yntema outlined the future research 


studies planned by the CED, dealing 
with such subjects as the following: 

Ways of encouraging the develop- 
ment of small business. 

Fiscal and monetary policy to 
combat inflation and deflation. 

Methods of stabilizing the con- 
struction industry. 

Ways of bringing about a steady 
flow of investment in business and 
industry. 

Actions business men can take in 
the management of their business 
affairs to help keep employment high 


and productivity increasing. 


MI 





AIM your message ! 





The food field is not “horizontal.” 
affecting one food processor are often of no 
interest to another . . . except in those related 
plants which make up the grain and oilseed 
processing section of the food industry. There 
you find similar problems, similar processes, 
similar equipment . . . and an EXCLUSIVE 
When you advertise to this $3 billion 
segment of the food industry in AMERICAN 


journal. 


MILLER & PROCESSOR 


squarely at buyers of grain and oilseed pro- 
cessing equipment. No waste circulation. Top 


readership. 


AMERICAN MILLER & 
PROCESSOR—and its 1947 
ROLL CALL issue 


for 


now in 
preparation January 
publication—are well worth 
Send for the facts. 
Address: American Miller 
& Processor, 330 So. Wells 


St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


study. 


Problems 


you're aiming 
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Federal tax policies to encourag 
production and employment. 

Practices and policies in_ labor. 
management relationships to foste 
increasing productivity and indus. 
trial peace. 

Proper wage-price relationships ty 
raise living standards and stimulat/ 
production and employment. 









In all, Yntema said, some 15 individu 
research studies and reports by econo: 
mists are planned. Eventually, a sum: 
mary report will be issued bringing th 
findings of all the studies to bear om 
the central problem of high employ 
ment and increasing productivity. 


> 


Making use of the findings of th 
economists, the businessrren of the re. 
search and policy committee will de 
velop and issue statements making spe- 
cific recommendations for public an 
business policies designed to promot 
economic stability and higher living 
standards for an increasing number oi 
people. 

Concerning the labor-management 
relations study recently approved by 
the CED trustees, Yntema stated that 
its aim is “to find a pattern of policie 
for management, labor and Govern 
ment which will: 1. Avoid interrup 
tions to production while manage- 
ment-labor disputes are being settled 
2. Lead to terms of settlement that 
serve the general public interest as wel 
as the interests of the immediate par- 





t’s on 


s adv 


a sum 
hey 1 


hey f 


ties to disputes.” hey . 
The original research and prepara-fhe um 
tion of a report has been undertaken 
‘ Profs. Douglass V. wn and 
by Profs. Douglass V. Brown hes « 


Charles Myers of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. They will have 
the benefit of consultation with a pane 


ther | 


of businessmen and an advisory group ev's | 
of economists. The research reporth~ — 
will present the findings and conclu- Bly in 
sions of the authors in accordance with 

tcGra 


the standard CED practice. 


In concluding his summary of the 
future research program, Yntem 
pointed out that “CED research re 
jects the idea of a regimented economy) 
as a means of getting high production 
and employment. We are seeking for 
policies that will strengthen demo- 
cratic free enterprise and at the same 
time bring continuous economic prog 
ress without the sharp dips that we 
have had in the past.” 








McG 





Other speakers at the press meeting 
included John H. Van Deventer, pres 
ident and editorial director, Iron Ax 
and C. Scott Fletcher, president, En- Q 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. Mr. 
Van Deventer spoke on “The CED 
Business Press Program,” and Mr 
Fletcher discussed “CED Inform tion 


Committee Program.” 
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zemenel’s one way to build an advertising schedule. But believe us, there’s a better way! 


ved by 

‘d that Be advertisers follow a procedure that is much more thoughtful and scientific. 
| Cis . 

ail a simple step-by-step formula: 

‘errup- . 

anage- hey make very sure that they know what and where their best markets are. 

ettled 


t tha hey find out who buys (or influences buying) thetr product in each market. 
is wel a r 


€ par- ; tl 
' hey determine which publications reach each market and reach 
epara- he wmportant people in each market. 
rtaken 
' °° They concentrate their advertising in the ONE best paper in each field . . . adding 
Insti- - ; : 
have Bther publications only if their budgets permit. 
pane 
te ay’s BIG industrial market makes the careful selection of advertising media a more 


nclu- Bly important job than ever before. One safe rule to follow is this: If there is 
with Graw-Hill publication in your field ...it is your No. 1 paper. 
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et determination and media selection. For example: 
klet “A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales” 


@ ban>-up job on these subjects. 
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Books 





for Marketing Men 


‘DITCH DIGGING' ADVERTISING 
. . + that sells by helping people buy 
Published 1946 by The Schuyler Hopper 
Company, 

12 E. 41st St.. New York 17. 

Price: $I. 

Much advertising misses fire because 
the producers fail to keep clearly in 
mind the functions performed by all 
advertising, and more particularly by 
each unit in the advertising and sales 
campaign. 

That’s why this book should attract 
much more than average interest 
among serious industrial marketers. 

Although there isn’t one word of 
sales promotion for the Schuyler Hop- 
per agency in the book, readers cannot 
help being impressed by the simple, 
functional approach to selling and ad- 
vertising followed by the writers. 

“Ditch-Digging” advertising is de- 
fined as “advertising that seeks to ap- 
ply the full power of the printed word 
to reducing the unit cost of sales.” In 
an interesting parallel, the authors 
compare “ditch-digging” advertising 
with machine tools. While the former 
multiplies the ability of individuals 
to make things, the latter “multiplies 
the ability of the individual to sell 
things.” According to the authors, 
“The faster you sell a product, the 
lower the cost per sale and the higher 
the profit per sale.” 

They explain logically that “ditch- 
digging advertising” multiplies the 
ability of individuals to sell because 
it performs some parts of the sales- 
producing operations faster, more fre- 
quently and at lower cost than those 
parts can be done by hand alone. 

Throughout the terse, 20-page book, 
the agency men repeat this simple 
outline of major operations involved 
in producing orders: 

You 


while prospects. 


must create or locate worth 


SALESMEN DIRECT 


MAIL 


ill 
@— CONTACTS 





You must remind those prospects 
constantly of: 
..the fact that you’re in business 
.the product you make 
.your experience 
.your manufacturing facilities 
.your engineering facilities 
...your service facilities. 
You must sell and re-sell them on: 
...the need for your product 
...your type of product 
...your make of product 
...the operations for which they 
can use your product 
...how to use your product most 
profitably. 
Effective use of sales-producing tools 
depends on, “What you say when you 
talk to prospects; how many prospects 
you say it to; and how often you say 
it to them,” the authors claim. 

As few operations as possible should 
be left completely to salesmen, sales 
engineers, service engineers, sales man- 
agers, and other high-cost manpower, 
because of the relative cost of various 
sales-producing tools: 

100 calls, 1 


1 salesman: month, 


$400 
Direct mail: 100 calls, 1 day, $10 
Publication advertising: 100 calls, 1 
day, $1. 


Emphasizing the economic and pro- 
duction principle of division of labor, 
the book suggests that sales managers 
let manpower perform the part of each 
sales operation that #/ can do most 
economically, and that all other parts 
should be mechanized through the 
printing press. 

An engineering approach to adver- 
tising logically leads to graphic vis- 
ualization. Two illustrations from 
“Ditch-Digging Advertising” are re- 
produced herewith because they sug- 
gest so many ways of visualizing the 
functions of the various components 


oo 
— 


oO 


- —— 


pm | 


C)=RELATIVE COST PER CONTACT 
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[#] Customers 


Prospects who know something 
about your product but not enough 
aS tet pe ee eae waee 
who know little or nothing 
] about your product and about 
whom you know but little. 


"gy New, unexplored markets that you 
can barely quess at. 








of a complete and efficient sales and 
advertising operation. 

They can help INpusTRIAL Mak- 
KETING’S readers visualize the fund: 
mental simplicity and soundness of th 
interesting little book. 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONSUMER 
& OPINION RESEARCH 


Edited by Albert B. Blankenship 


Published 1946, by Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16. 
Price: $4. 

Mr. Blankenship has marshalled 
talents of 25 established market researc 
workers in one of the most interesting an 
useful works on research methods. 

Discussion is confined to the “questio: 
naire’ approach, whether using mail 
personal interviews. The 23 chapters a 
grouped broadly under surveys reporting 
to business and industry, those reporting 
to the government, and those reporting 
directly to the public. 

Following a pattern set by Mr. Blanken 
ship, each author discusses his field by 
means of the “case history’ method, whic 
enables him to illustrate basic principles 
with the workings and results of an ind 
vidual study. 

Particularly interesting to industria 
marketers will be Chester E. Haring’s ca 
story of a technical industrial survey mac 
for a construction equipment manutactur 
er, and Alfred C. Welch's analysis of con 
sumer research as a tool for developing 
advertising copy. Included in the variov' 
chapters are descriptions of the Nationa 
Consumer Panel, the Psychological Bran¢ 
Barometer, the various radio polls, tw 
magazine readership studies, and one mea 
ure of employe attitudes and moral: 

This new book is a fitting companion! 
Mr. Blankenship’s basic text, “Consume 
& Opinion Research,” published by He 
per & Brothers in 1943. 


CURRENT COMPENSATION 
PLANS FOR SALESMEN 
Published 1946 by The Dartnell Corporatio" 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 
Price: $5. 

Both compensation and expense # 
counts for salesmen have reached a nm 
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bere 4 THE MODERN NAMEPLATE 
poru 
lanket Meyercord Decalcomania is a durable, flexible material that can be quickly 
eld applied to practically any commercial surface . . . at production line speeds. No 
beter rivets or screws. No sharp corners or edges. Simple, easy-to-use methods assure 
os ae smooth, legible. lasting adhesion. 
Nameplates, trademarks, operating instructions, lubrication guides, patent data 
stra - . - 
and scores of other nomenclature can be reproduced in any number of colors, 
mod sizes or designs. Mevercord Decals are washable, resistant to acids, moisture, 
ctut abrasion, vibration and hard use. They can be applied to concave, convex or flat 
ce surfaces with equal success. 
rio Investigate Meyercord Decals, the modern stream-lined method of product 
— identification used by manufacturers to save time and material cost. 
Dfa 
bes Send for free MEYERCORD DECAL SELECTOR. Tells how and 
; it 


where to use Decals. Firm letterheads, please. Address Dept. 71-11 






©1946, Meyercord Co 






THE MEYERCORD of ¢ 


World’s Largest Decalecomania Manufacturer 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET*+ + + CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS. 
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high in 1946, according to the latest edi- 
tion of the Dartnell Corporation's peri- 
odic reports on sales compensation. This 
year salesmen’s compensation reached an 
average of $6,177 compared with $3,765, 
when the last study was made. Starting 
salaries have returned to the 1929 peak 
of $2,500 

Significant changes in compensation 
are also reported in the study, which in- 
dicates that only 18% of salesmen worked 
on straight commission in 1946, com- 
pared with 46% in 1940. 

The study reflects the importance of 
rising hotel, meal and travel costs in 
bringing about a general rise in sales ex- 
pense accounts. Most companies are be 
coming increasing lenient in automobile 
expenses, with the average mileage allow- 
ance running more than six cents, com- 
pared with five cents in 1943. Almost 
half of the companies reporting to Dart- 
nell have taken off ceilings on allow- 
ances for hotel rooms. 

Basic information for all respondents to 
the questionnaire has been published in 
the study, permitting interesting com- 
parisons in various classifications. The 
sub-samples are now large enough, how- 
ever, to justify accepting the average 
figures as representative of all manufac- 
turers in any classification. 


GOING ABROAD FOR BUSINESS 


By Edmund B. Besselievre 
Published 1946, by Reinhold Publishing 


Corp. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Price: $4. 


This is a primer for the man who wants 
to do business in a foreign country. Di- 


rected mainly to those who wish to repre-. 


sent American companies in Latin-Amer- 
ica, it goes into considerable detail on 
preparation for the work, passports, trans- 
portation, language, pred moo contracts, 
etc. Emphasis is placed on the need for 
the representative's adjusting himself to 
the social and business customs of the 
country in which he is trying to do busi 
ness, and several chapters are devoted to 
“how the representative and his family 
should act in a foreign country.” 

Che book was written for the individual 


a : ! 

seeking to earn a living by selling or 
servicing products of, or administering the 
ofhce of an American company in a 


foreign country. Companies wishing to set 
up a foreign ofhce will find the chapters 


on agents agreements, including a detailed 
check list of issues to be defined when 
drawing up a contract, of considerable 


help 


Included are a general reading list on 


Latin-America, and a bibliography of U. S. 
Government publications on foreign trade. 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 

By Ben Dalgin 
Published 1946, by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Price: $4. 


Mr. Dalgin’s book is an outgrowth of 
his work conducting courses in advertis- 
ing for employes of The New York Times, 
and later for advertisers under the Times’ 
auspices. 

Because the author is director of art 
and reproduction for the Times, the book 
is concerned mainly with the letterpress, 
rotogravure, engraving, and typography 
processes contributing to advertising pro- 
duction in newspapers. 

A beginner in advertising, or a_ re- 
turning veteran, will find few books which 
explain the basic graphic arts processes, 
and production for them, so clearly and 
simply. 

The plates are particularly useful in 
helping readers to grasp the special art 
techniques necessary to secure good repro- 
duction with coarse newspaper screens. 

With interest focusing more than ever 
on efficient, economical production meth- 
ods, readers should find the last chapter, 
on organization of the production job, a 
useful one. 





Lessig Joins J. W. Thompson 


Linwood G. Lessig, formerly branch 
ofice manager and account manager ol 
Maxon. Inc.. is now a member of the 
staff of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. 


Prosperity Company Names Barlow 

Prosperity Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturer of commercial laundry and 
drycleaning equipment, has transferred its 
account to Barlow Advertising Agency, 
also of Syracuse. 


Clevenger Joins Southern Gas 

Keith Clevenger, former publisher of 
Natural Gases Magazine, has joined 
Southern Gas & Equipment Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., as sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager 

For a number of years Mr. Clevenger 
was public relations director for the Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company (now Cities 
Service Oil Company). He was also direc- 
tor of advertising and publicity for the 
American Gas Association in New York 


A Word on Advertising Rates 


By ROY O. EASTMAN 


NOTE: 


current problem of importance to both ad- 


Because it expresses so well a 
vertisers and publishers, we reproduce here- 
with a recent letter circulated by Roy O. 
Eastman, president, The Eastman Research 


Organization, New York. 


W* ARE in the fortunate position 


of being able to air this ticklish 
subject with some degree of intelli- 
gence and with no degree of bias. We 
can say things that many publishers 
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would like to say but don’t dare. And 
we have no axe to grind—well maybe 
a teeny weany bit of a hatchet, for 
after all if the publishers we serve 
don’t prosper we don’t eat. 

The point I want to make first of 
all is that publishers by and large, 
and I’m thinking particularly about 
those in the business and professional 
fields, have doped out for themselves 
a perfect recipe for going broke. Some 
do, and it’s a tribute to their staying 
powers more than to their sagacity 
that more don’t. 


I'll give the recipe just in case any- 
one has mislaid it: 

First set your rate as low as you can, 
and more on the basis of what your 
sickliest competitors are getting away 
with, than on the basis of the service 
you ought to render, your costs, and 
the margin of profit you .need to build 
up surplus enough to carry you over 
tough times. Then of course, when 
tough times do come—and they always 
do—you cut the heart out of the pub- 
lication and gyp the readers as well as 
yourself. 

Next, as your costs go up, don’t raise 
your rates until you have to in order 
to stay in business. If your competitor 
hasn't beaten you to it, that will keep 
him from getting rich. 

Finally—and this is the real icing on 
your cake—apologize abjectly to all 
your advertisers and tell them not to 
worry—that the new rate doesn’t go 
into effect until a year from now any: 
way. 

When you have finished with that 
job, you can go into the conference 
room to have your printer or your paper 
man explain to you that his increase in 
price (which incidentally is double your 
increase in rates) takes effect on the 
shipment that is now rolling. 


I can only figure out one or two 
reasons why the average publisher is 
so scared of his advertisers. Either 
he doesn’t believe down deep in his 
heart that the thing he is selling is 
worth what he’s asking for it, or he 
doesn’t believe the advertiser needs 
his paper as much as he needs the ad- 
vertising. Neither is a healthy point 
of view. 

If there is any validity in the busi- 
ness press—and you know there is— 
if it serves a useful, if not an indis- 
pensable purpose—and you know it 
does—then it is worth the price, and 
there should be no quibbling about it. 
And the price is whatever it takes to 
cover current costs, anticipated costs, 
and unexpected costs and still leave 
enough margin for present prosperity 
and future security. 

It is just plain common sense to say 
that when costs go up prices must go 
up concurrently if you are going to 
stay in business—OPA to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The traditional prac- 
tice of publishers of announcing rate 
increases to take effect six months or 
a year ahead is nonsense at any time 
and suicidal now. 

Of course, it is axiomatic to say 
that the goods must always be worth 
the price, but if the price is inadequate 
they never are. The only alternative 
to rising costs with static prices & 
diminished quality and service. And 
the best guarantee that any buyer— 
even of advertising space—can have 
is to pay a price which obligates the 
seller to deliver the service the buyef 
expects. 

Unfortunately, the publishers can’t 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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For What It's Worth 


By BOYCE CRAIG 


HERE ARE some birds who just 
can’t be sold on informative, tell- 
copy. You've all run 

and when you do— 


all industrial 
across ’em 
what do you do—give up? 


That’s what I did—until a sudden 
idea floated along—lI lassoed it—and 


put it to work. Here’s what happened. 


The sales manager had a compli- 
cated product that just couldn’t be 


“Tell you what,” I said. “Your 
own engineers. You have said you 
picked them for their ability, kept 
them for the same reason. Well, they 
represent the group of men you are 
trying to reach. Why not ask your 
own engineers, right here, what ads 
they read? Make the test yourself. 
See just what they like!” 

My opponent glared, then sprang 
into action. In came three of his en- 
gineers. He put current issues of the 
technical paper before them and told 
them to take their time—pick out ads 


A.A.A.S. Announces 
Writing Award Fund 


HE AMERICAN Association for 

the Advancement of Science has 
announced the establishment of the 
George Westinghouse Science Writing 
Award Fund to give national recog- 
nition to newspaper writers and news- 
papers contributing most to better 
popular understanding of the achieve- 
ments of science and technology. 

Dr. F. R. Moulton, permanent sec- 
retary of the association, said that the 
fund had been provided by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation, 
which is supported by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, in com- 





told in a few words. I told him so, they liked—and would read—as engi- 
pointing the importance of the ““How” senret The tsio thambed. They memoration of the 100th anniversary 
and “Why” angle which meant details. looked. They held up ads. ‘ of the birth of George Westinghouse. 
But he didn’t want details, he shouted! ; : : The fund will be administered by 
You guessed it, of course. Every the A.A.A.S., he added, “to help de- ¢ 


He hated details. All he wanted was 
a picture of his product—10 words 
of good selling copy—and his name 


single one was length, tell-all—but 
the kind they read! 


The 


velop closer cooperation between sci- 
entists and news writers in keeping the 
public informed of scientific develop- 


out BIG! Engineers didn’t bother to Which ended the argument. 
read details; they know company test sold the advertiser. His own staff ments which more and more affect our 
) , “aig: . - = 
names, and looked at pictures. Into sold him. lives in this atomic age. 
» wwasteheske tails! ; . In addition to encouraging news 
the wastebasket with details! Now, that hard to-convince fellow ns 


Here before me, violently flourish- 
ing, was one of those men in industry 
who couldn’t be sold on tell-all copy! 
I had him 
(without word 
wastage now, I sprung my idea. 


tried before to convince 


avail) so—without 





you know. Don’t be afraid to try 
the “Make The Test Yourself” idea 
on him. His engineers—his draftsmen 
—his foremen—will always pick the 
ads that tell them the most. It hap- 
pened every time I tried the test. 


writers of press associations, as well as 
newspapers themselves, to cultivate 
general sources of science news in their 
communities and the marshalling of 
the 27,000 scientist-members of the 
A.A.A.S. to this end, the fund provides 


two annual awards: 











™ = 1. A cash award of $1,000 to a 
newspaper writer for outstanding 
science reporting of the year. 
2. A citation to the newspaper "7 
. whose science news coverage in Ava 4 
YOU RE NOT JUST BUYING NUMBERS. aia the preceding year is adjudged Sn 
most complete and authoritative 
, and most interestingly presented. t 
YOU'RE BUYING QUALITY OF NUMBERS... In addition, there may also be § gr 
awarded at the direction of the awards pla 
committee, special citations in rec- on 
- ognition of distinguished service in the 
.»» WHEN YOU BUY MILK PLANT MONTHLY’S science journalism. : por 
NATIONAL COVERAGE OF The first annual awards, covering Th 


Total number of readers plus the high buy- 
ing power of those readers are the factors 
that make a great business paper a great 
sales producer. 


_— 





4 \ ~ 


MONTHLY is the recognized authority— 
the down-to-earth specialized technical 
journal. It enjoys exceptionally high read- 
er interest, and is frequently quoted by 


the year 1946, will be made at the 
winter meeting of the A.A.A.S. in 
I Jecem be r. 

Members of the awards committee 
which will administer the fund in- 
clude: 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 














scientific journals. —_ 

MILK PLANT MONTHLY readers are That's the + £ busi A.A.A.S.; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, gen- 
heavyweights in their own organizations— Soe ye OC Sees Pee ye C ; 

. want Se cnsry veur memens te the lene eral secretary of the A.A.A.S.; Dr. 

they are progressive owners, managers, yy = —pe < . . : 

superintendents and foremen of America’s tant buyers in this great 7!/2 billion dollar Moulton; Watson Davis, director ot 

leading milk plants. All of the important industry. Science Service and a past president of 

buying executives subscribe to MILK You can do a top-notch selling job in the National Association of Science 

PLANT MONTHLY. They gladly pay the this industry through MILK PLANT Writers; Robert Potter, science editor 

full subscription price, without premiums MONTHLY at low cost. 12 full pages for of the American Weekly and 4 

or discounts, because MILK PLANT one year costs only $1,740. founder of the National Association of 

Science Writers; Dr. Morris Moister, 

Published by principal of the Bronx (New York) 

NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. ; High School of Science; G. Edward 

] an Pendrav. public relations counsel; and 

327 S. La Salle St. SINCE A . . . di 

1929 James A. Baubie, public relations di- 

Chicago 4, Ill. Monthly rector of the Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation. 
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useful market information in the 
MACHINE DESIGN Market 
Study. 

It reflects accurately and in 
graphic form the preferences and 
plans of the designers who not 
only design a bus but also specify 
the steel castings and other com- 
ponent parts. 


The designers and design execu- 


tiy tho make these decisions 
look to the“edétarial and advertis- 
ing pages of MAC DESIGN 


for ideas and information on fos 


to better performance, cut costs, 
improve appearance, increase 
saleability. 





With MACHINE DESIGN you 
reach over 50,000 designers in more 
than 9,000 machine building plants 
—men whose decisions have a di- 
rect and important bearing on 
volume business. 


For detailed up-to-date informa- 
tion on this market make a date 
with your MACHINE DESIGN 
representative. He will be glad to 
show you the Market Study. 





| MACHINE DESIGH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 





THE Publication Of The Machine Building Industry 


A eo ot en 
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KUCH 





TWO-FOLD 


AUTOMOTIVE 
MARKET 





Marine engines, fuel, lubricants, 


pa rts and accessories, 








> P- 





Automobiles—that provide the 
transportation that has contributed 
greatly to the increase in boating. 


Automotive advertisers find in Yacht- 
ing an exceptionally responsive mar- 
ket. Yachting’s readers, because they 
are boating fans, have more occasion 
to use automotive products... and 


have the means to buy the best. 


HOMES AFLOAT and ASHORE 


The yachtsman’s boat is his home 
afloat. In the case of many items—he 
buys twice—once for his home on 
land and once for his home afloat. 
Don't overlook this market with 


the double potential. 


Leading publication in the 
boating field in circulation 
and advertising volume. 


Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street *« New York 17, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS .. 





Industrial Utarkeling 


Reasonable Publicity 


We have been so loaded with orders 

during the war period that our manage- 
P g 
ment has not even wanted our company 
name mentioned in public any more than 
necessary because they were afraid it 
would bring more inquiries and orders 
which would only be embarrassing. Now 
as we are getting out from under this 
load, we are definitely rusty on publicity 
and would like to know what you think 
constitutes reasonable publicity. We realize 
that we could create a lot of material and 
over-press, but neither we nor our man- 
agement want to do this 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We appreciate your position and 
many, many companies are in the same 
position now and, unfortunately, are 
overlooking many opportunities for 
publicity. There are good publicity 
organizations available that do not 
over-press. On the other hand, if you 
are not ready for that and wish to 
handle the work in your own depart- 
ment, good performance can be ob- 
tained. It is first, of course, necessary 
that you or whoever you assign to the 
task must consider everything your 
everything your 
every move that 


company does 
management does. . . 
is made every new product cre- 
ated or old product improved—from 
the viewpoint of its possibilities along 
publicity lines. If you do this con- 
sistently, you will be surprised how 
many you will find—some entirely 
along personal lines of your manage- 
ment people—others along the lines of 
your company activities and many 
more in connection with your 
products. 


Many books have been written on 
public relations and publicity but just 
to give you a few of the most obvious 
opportunities, we might mention the 
following: 

1. Speeches, statements, trips, pol- 

icies, and personnel changes. 

2. Future plans, records and pol- 

icies of the company. 

3. Information on improved products 

and new products and services. 

Often times questionnaires may be 
sent to customers on what they are 
planning to do or indicating their in- 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


terests in connection with your type 
of product. After you have acted on 
the material, it is often quite practical 
to release it to the press as it may have 
information of value and also sets up 
your company as a forward and pro- 
gressive organization. 

Frequently overlooked opportunity 
for publicity lies in technical articles 
by the executives and department 
managers. There probably isn’t one 
executive or department manager who 
could not write an interesting article 
for a magazine circulated in one of the 
fields in which you are interested if 
you would help him with it. 

Case studies on the use of your prod- 
ucts and services when worth while 
facts can be given also represent 4 
good opportunity for publicity. 


Agency Billing 


We recently arranged with an agenc 
to handle our advertising. We have 
question about the billing methods 

Let me say that we have a $100 page 
in a magazine that pays agency comm 
sions. The paper bills the agency for $85 
and the agency bills us for $100. T! 
how the agency gets the 15% duet 

The same ad appears in another maga 
zine with a rate of $100 a page that d 
not pay commission. In such cases we 
have agreed to pay the 15% corimissi 
to the agency. Now on the same $! 
ad do we take 15% of $100 and pay 
agency $15 plus the space billing, 
total of $115? Or do we consid 
$100 as 85% and figure the comr 
as $17.64, thus paying a total of $11 

You can see that over a period 
year the latter method can add quite @ 
bit to advertising costs. Please tell wu: 
the correct procedure. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 





The question you raise regarding 
method of billing is coming up |es 
and less because most all the mag? 
zines are now paying agency commis- 
sions. When a magazine decides 
include the agency commission, % 
many have done recently, they usually 
add 17.65°% to the cost of the page 
plus whatever further advance maj 
be necessary for current increased 
costs. For this reason and becaus 


7) Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemet 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requ’ sted. 
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A STAFF-WRITTEN magazine con- 
tains more information that is more 
easily understood—and more profitably 
put to use—because full-time, responsi- 
ble stafl-editors travel for facts — and 
work on a single standard. GET. IT 
RIGHT is de rigeur! 

For a demonstration of Modern In- 
custry’s edi-pictorial technic—for open- 
ing a management man’s eyes in order 
to open his mind—take a good look at 
any of the October 15 issue’s many 
staff-researched, staff-written articles— 
for instance: Tying supervision into 
management. 


Emplovee 
Relations 





Here, in thirteen graphic photos 
for pictorial journalism—supported by 
terse, fast-moving text, and a unique 
“Checkup Chart’—all levels of man- 
agement men are powered with fresh 
perspective. They profit by the experi- 
ences of a number of companies who 
escaped the bugaboo of foremen union- 
ization by having planned programs to 
make their foremen management-men 
instead of management-mice. Tear 
sheets will be sent on request. 


Statistics: the traveling editors knocked 
off 9,950 miles to visit 220 plants where 
they interviewed and worked with some 
‘ 335 Management executives and de- 
partment heads. This is multi-plant 
research to serve our important readers 
—more than 55,000 management men 
at all levels in the top 31,500 manufac- 
turing plants—with the best in indus- 
trial journalism. 





a _ he 


Tying supervision into management (MI 10/15/46 p. 38): Workers discussing produc- 
tion problems with foremen trained to be leaders, came up with lower-cost idea for 


aking two parts on left as one part (right) ending several machining jobs. 





More plants... 
reaches more than 
31,500 U.S. plants 
making 89% of manu- 
factured products. Blankets 
all industries with more than 
55,000 copies every month. 


More crea per page 
' like Texas, 
Modern Industry 
gives more space— 
40° more than usual busi- 
ness publications. Now—pre- 
sent your facts pictorially. 


More management 
men... largest U.S 
coverage (at all influ- 
ential levels) of any 
magazine specifically edited 
for — and directed to — all 
manufacturing industries. 


__— More visibility ...no 
solid advertising sec- 
tions to reduce sales 
chances for your ad. 

Every ad placed next or close, 
to editoria! material. This de- 
livers the full reader traffic. 


More reliable edi- 
torial material . 
unbiased, objective 
Staff-written articles, 
triple-checked foraccuracybe- 
fore printing, avoid the slant- 
ing of contributed material. 


More response . . - 

again and again, ads 

produce inquiries 

from 50-366% lower 
cost than same keyed ads in 
magazines with 3-20 times 
greater circulation, 


More pittorial jour- 

nolism .. . picture- 
caption stories best 

liked by all readers. 
Nearly all articles use this 
interest-holding technic for 
sharper presentation, 


” More prestige ...in- 
fluential audience — 
backdrop of editorial 
character, pictorial 

atmosphere, impressive di- 
mensions... the stage is dra- 
matically set for advertisers. 





Modern Industry published by MAGAZINES OF INDUSTRY, INC. 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK 17: $47 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 6: 20 N. WACKER DRIVE » CLEVELAND 14: 513 UNION COMMERCE BLDG. » PHILADELPHIA 2: 2205S. 16TH ST. » SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 POST ST. 
ATLANTA 3: 1722 RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. » LOS ANGELES 5: 0834 S. LA FAYETTE PARK PLACE 
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our old arithmetic book told us that 
profits and commissions are always 
based on the total sale price, not the 
cost price, we believe it is sound to 
first add 17.65°%, making a total of 
$117.65, and then taking 15% which 
would come to $17.65. We believe 
there are still some agencies that bill 
15‘) of $100 instead of 15° of $115, 
but they are in the minority. 


To clarify the matter of the 
17.65‘(, take the example of a com- 
missionable page at $100 for which 
the agency pays 15% less, or $85, as 
compared with the non-commission- 
able page at $85 net to either the ad- 


vertiser or the agency. In the latter 
case the publisher is giving the “‘job- 
ber’s price” to the “consumer.” 
Now, if the publisher who sells at 
$85 decides to allow an agency dis- 
count he will do what any manufac- 
turer or merchandiser does: he will 
mark up his $85 price to yield him 
the same $85 after he gives the dis- 


count to his agent. In the case of a 


15‘% discount the necessary mark-up 
is 17.65°)—that is, $85 plus 17.65% 
equals $100, which, less 15% is $85. 
The whole thing hinges on the terms 
mark-up and discount (or commis- 
They are two sides of the same 


sion). 





AGENCIES EARN 
THEIR FEES? 


ADVERTISING 


sevice. 


meaty report. 


by readers: 

"This is the most valuable piece of 
literature of its sort we have ever re- 
ceived... 

Agency president 

"You have made a real contribution 
to the business, for which | am sure we 
all owe you a vote of thanks .. .” 

Agency principal 

"It is something that our business 
has needed for a long time.” 

Account executive 


report for $! each. 


one dollar from... 


100 E. Ohio Street 





Advertising Publications, Inc., 
Div. 1046, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me 
pensation.” Enclosed is $ 
Name 

Title 

Company 


HOW DO ADVERTISING 


WHAT SERVICES DO 
THEY PERFORM FOR 
MANUFACTURERS? 


You will find the answers to these, 
and to many more “sticklers” in this 
comprehensive, useful guide— 


AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND COMPENSATIONS 
By the Editors of Advertising Age 

Here, for the first time, is a factual guide to existing practices in advetising agency 
More than 300 advertising managers and agency executives spent from 
one-half to three hours analyzing their advertising service to contribute to this 
Dozens of advertising agencies have ordered copies in quantities 
for distribution to their clients, and to their own staffs. 
ordered 12 copies to pass on to “top management.” 
and your employes to understand better this agency business. 


Whether you are an advertising manager, an agency executive, or a supplier, this 
booklet will help you gain a clearer understanding of the business of advertising. 
It will help you interpret advertising better to top management. 
clearer insight into your own advertising job. 

While the limited supply lasts, you can get extra copies of this informative, factual 
Order one now for your own files. 
associate concerned with marketing, merchandising, sales, or advetising. 


ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





One advertising manager 
It will help you, your clients 
Here are comments 


"My personal opinion is that you had 
better get a lot of paper together so 
that you will be prepared to meet the 
avalanche of requests .. .” 

Advertising manager 


“| am learning the advertising busi- 
ness, and your booklet has helped me 
tremendously .. ." 

Veteran 


It will give you 


Order extras for every 
Price, 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





copies of “Advertising Agency Functions and Com- 


thing like heads and tails on a coin 
or multiplication and division in arith- 
metic. A mark-up of 17.65% is the 
same amount of money as a discount 
of 15%. 

An agency faced with a schedule of 
papers mostly commissionable but with 
one or two non-commissionable rates 
can only assure itself of its 15% mar- 
gin by supplying the missing step. We 
add to the deficient rates the 17.65“ 
the other publishers have added and 
then can be sure of 15‘¢ on the whole 
schedule. 

Probably all advertising managers 
deplore the agency commission system 
because we all know very well that 
many times, much more time and con- 
sideration must be placed on industrial 
advertising space, which may net an 
agency $50, than must be placed on 
an advertisement in consumer media at 
$5,000 to $8,000 a page which nets 
the advertising agency $750 to $1,200. 

Advertising managers are often 
called to task because of fairly ordi- 
nary workmanship done by agencies 
that do not have enough margin to 
permit them to spend enough time in 
preparing the advertisements. In many 
cases this has brought about a more 
thorough study of the work involved 
on the part of an agency in handling 
an industrial advertising account. 
Then a monthly or yearly sum is de- 
termined upon and the commissions 
are credited against this total. The 
agency is thus enabled to dig in and 
do a more thorough job which will 
compare favorably with advertising 
in the consumer fields. 

No exact amount can be set because 
the work the agency is called upon to 
do varies greatly as does the calibré 
of the talent, agency overhead, etc. 
Some agencies are satisfied to get 15‘, 
billing as illustrated above, while 
others require minimum fees of from 
$5,000 to $15,000. Many of the 
larger agencies today handling ac 
counts from $75,000 and up, are re 
questing a minimum retainer of $15, 
000 a year to assure satisfactory work- 
manship. 


Paper Needed! 

As our printing runs are fairly sma 
we have always had our printer purchase 
the paper. Now, however, we are finding 
that some of our work is being held 
because paper is not available. Do y 
believe advertising departments will ha 
to make it a policy to buy their own paper 
for all of their work, or is this just 
passing phase? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

It is our understanding that the 
average printer is carrying enough 
paper stock on hand to take care of 
small orders. However, in the case of 
any large runs, it is wise to order your 
paper either direct from your paper 
mill or jobber, or through your printer 
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paper either direct from your paper 
mil! or jobber, or through your printer 
as soon as you have decided on the 
literature. Then there may be a fair 
chance of the paper being ready by the 
time your copy is written, art work 
completed, plates made, and the job 
printed. Paper does seem shorter now 
than even during the war. There are 
conflicting opinions as to how long 
this shortage will last, although most 
feel that after the next three months 


the paper situation should be much 
easier. 

[CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 
Distribution of Goods 
ternally. A number of _ specialty 
houses are doing a good job of 


handling related lines of tools, while 
quite a few old line houses have put 
in special departments to handle cer- 
tain specialized tools. 

In my opinion, a manufacturer with 
a new product would be well-advised 
to start distribution through the old 
line established houses, and to observe 
carefully how sales are going in each 
territory. Perhaps, later, he can add 
specialized houses to intensify dis- 
tribution in certain areas, if they fit 
into the general picture. 

If you are careful in selecting the 
right channels of distribution, in 
picking your outlets, and in giving 
your distributers and your salesmen 
real back up, the postwar picture 
should be a good one for some years 
to come. 

But every phase of the job, from 
planning to final execution and ser- 
vice, must be analyzed carefully, and 
fully-coordinated to get maximum re- 
sults. There can be no weak links in 
the chain of distribution. 

To borrow a line of thought from 
Charles Luckman, president of Lever 
Brothers Company, “Now more than 
ever your program not only has to 
be right, it has to seem right!” 

(Conclusion) 


Grady Joins Young & Rubicam 


P. Grady, former advertising and 
promotion manager of Chase Bag 
ny, has joined the merchandising 
ent of Young & Rubicam, Chicago. 


Lonnberg Joins Electrical Equipment 


Lonnberg, former sales manager 
e-Shawmut Company, has joined 
s staff of Electrical Equipment in 
, ngland. He will make his head- 
at Sutton Publishing Company’s 

Boston. 


Paxton Named President 


t Paxton, publisher of Engineering 
\ Record and Construction Methods, 
named president of the Water 
wage Works Manufacturers Asso- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Again in 1947 WORLD PORTS 
will devote four of the twelve 
monthly issues to extra editor- 
ial features covering the para- 
mount problems and interests 
of the waterfront industries... 

FEBRUARY DIRECTORY NUM- 
BER listing all sources of sup- 
ply for the field. 

MAY CARGO HANDLING 
NUMBER interpreting the 
many aspects of cargo han- 
dling methods and reporting 





Consider These Four Plus 
Values When Advertising To 
Waterfront Industries .. . 


entire port field and indus- 
tries linked with it. 


NOVEMBER CONVENTION 
ANNUAL featuring the 
American Association of 


Port Authorities’ convention 
in October. 


Investigate now the many po- 
tentials in the waterfront indus- 
tries for your products or 
services, and learn how effect- 
ively WORLD PORTS serves 
the entire field throughout the 














new developments and _ year. Six and twelve time ad- 
trends. vertising rates, including the 
AUGUST MA.- four extra editor- 
RINE TERM. ial feature issues. 
INAL AND More than 6,500 private and Advertising for 
PORT CON. Guta Gani. conmetae 1947 being 
STRUCTION lines, marine terminals and placed now pro- 
NUMBER pre aa ase aeene tected on rates 
» facturers receive WORLD 
senting design te editeriel feature tawes aro || | fOr the full year. 
and construc- sent to 1,000 additional execu- Write for com- 
tion material stotuay competes weuradial plete details and 
of common in- in the U.S. A. current advertis- 
terest to the ing rate card. 








WORLD PORTS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


418 S. Market Street — Chicago 7, Illinois — WABash 2882 
New York Office — 122 E. 42nd Street — Murray Hill 3-5520 
San Francisco Office — 640 Mason Street — Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, 
Transportation Supply News and the College of Advanced Traffic 
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We are justly proud of the following advertisers and 
their advertising agencies who have selected PIT 
AND QUARRY to carry their product story to the 
active buyers in this two billion dollar industry: 
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_.- ge Mumm, Mullay & 
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+ yo Denver | ent ¢ Agency—Cloyd F. Wooley, Inc J & Laughlin Steel ¢ 
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*Advertisers in August and September issues. 
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Link-Belt Co. Osgood Co. Schramm, Inc. Tyler Co., W. S. 
Linn Mfg. Corp Agency—Howard Swink Adv. Scientific Concrete Service Corp. Tyra Co., R. K. 
Agency—tTerrill, Belknap Marsh Agcy Screen Equipment Co., Inc. 
Associates Ottawa Steel Products, Inc Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. Union Pacific Railroad 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling ¢ Agency—Merritt Owens Agcy, Agcy., Inc Agency—Caples Co. 
Agency—Merrill Symonds, Adv. Inc Seitzinger’s Sons, Thos. F. Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Owen Bucket Co. Shell Oil Co., Inc. Agency—R. J. Potts-Calkins & 
¢ Fint Refining Co Agency—T. H. Ball & Sons Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co, Holden 3 
Agency—E. M. Freystadt Assoc., Sheppard Co., R. H. a . ian 
Inc Page Engineering Co. Agones Wm. B. Kamp, Inc. Unit Crane & Shovel Corp. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co Agency—A. B. Southworth Sinclair Refining Co Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & 
Philadelphia Gear Works Agency—Hixson-O’Donnell Adv., Assoc., Inc. 
Ross Mack Trucks, Inc Agency—R. E. Lovekin Corp. Inc. United States Rubber Co. 
; Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine. Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. Sly Mfg. Co., W. W. Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 
Magnolia Metal Co Agency Alfred Colle Ci . Agency Bayless-Kerr Co United States Steel 
\gency—Mercready & Co. Plymouth Locomotive Works, Div. Smidth & Co., F. L. Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine| 
Manhattan Rubber Divisio of the Fate-Root-Heath Co. Smith Engineering Works & Osborn, Inc. 
( Agency Roland G. E. Ullman Agency—Howard Swink Adv. Agency—Cramer-Krasselt Co. U -rsal Atlas Cement C 
( Org Agcy Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. vereas. See _ "'D — 
Marion Power Shovel ( Dertined Casmend- Maun Agency—Compton Adv., Inc. Agency -Batten, Barton, urstine} 
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ONE PAPER... PIT AND QUARRY... DOES THE JOB '* gives you coverage, 


Penetration, striking power. It gives you quality, quantity and representative distribution. It carries your 
message to the greatest number of worthwhile prospects at the lowest cost. Write for new folder giving facts 
and figures about the non-metallic-minerals industry and PIT AND QUARRY. 
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nine 
dU jhat one gift 


would please them all ? 


No matter what their tastes... their 


hobbies . . . their likes or dislikes . 
there’s one gift that will surely please 
them at Christmas time, each and 
every one. 

That gift isa United States Savings 
Bond. 

This Christmas, put at least one 
Savines Bond under the tree for 
someone you love. It’s a gift for the 


future. 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Maga- 
zine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 
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National Business Show 


all of 
counting and calculating devices. An 


IBM’s varied punching, ac- 


electronic multiplier which multiplies 
six digits by six was one new de- 
velopment. 

Other manufacturers of typewriters 
went all out to establish themselves in 
Royal 


used a contest, allowing the specta- 


the postwar business world. 


tors to actually get their fingers on 
the Royal portable. The spectator 
drew a number from a drum; he then 
started typing on signal and stopped 
after 30 seconds. If the number he 
drew matched the number of strokes 
on the typewriter, he won the portable. 
Dictaphones were a strong feature 
of the business show. Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., em- 
ployed a marionette show to play up 
the saving of wear and tear said to 
result from the use of Ediphone re- 
cording and resurfacing devices. The 
show, using Sue Hastings’ marionettes, 
was held in a specially constructed 
theater and was called “The Astound- 
ing Amanuensis.””. The marionettes 
dramatized the confsion of an office 
without proper equipment. In_ the 
end, the Edison salesman came to 
Mr. Slocum’s “rescue.”” The marion- 
ette salesman was modeled after an 
Edison salesman who talked to the 
audience after the show finished. 
Dictaphone Corporation, New York, 
used movies, and also had a glassed-in 
ofhce to demonstrate its product. One 
of the novel uses of speech recording 
devices is recording telephone conver- 
It is expected that the legal 
blockade to this service will be lifted 
soon. Users of the service will be in- 
dicated in the phone book, and there 
will be a signal to let the conversant 


sations. 


know his words are being recorded. 

Makers of duplicating machinery 
used interesting displays. In a self- 
made exhibit, A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, used a revolving diorama 
with models. The scenes showed com- 
plication, and then the cooperation, 
formulation and organization resulting 
from the use of mimeograph products. 
Many duplicating machinery makers 
used artists and cartoonists to make 
sketches which were reproduced on 
the machines. 

Metered mailing drew much inter- 
est. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., handed out postcards which 
the spectators could send out through 
the Pitney-Bowes Mail-O-Mat. The 
postcards showed a picture and gave 
a description of the Mail-O-Mat. The 
Ku-Lox Mfg. Company compared its 
new carbon papers with others by a 
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device which printed 15 lines when 
a crank was turned. 

Other displays introduced new 
methods of payroll accounting, in- 
ventory control and cost accounting. 
Filing systems and steel files promise 
to speed up office work. 











ARF Business Paper Study 
Under Way with Pilot 
Survey of ‘Foundry’ 


IRST PILOT interviews in the 
Continuing Study of Business Pa- 
pers have produced “substantial prog- 
ress in technique,” according to the 









administrative committee of the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. 







Stewart, Brown & Associates, New 
York, research organization conduct- 
ing the studies, recently reported re- 
sults of a study made of the Septem- 
ber issue of The Foundry to the ad- 
ministrative committee. The group 
was scheduled to analyze The Foundry 
study and to make technical recom- 
mendations in a meeting Oct. 24. Re- 
sults of the pilot study will not be 
made public. 














Early study of the tabulations indi- 
cates that the pilot study will not be 
conclusive, and that one or two addi- 
tional studies will be necessary before 
a technique, which meets the study’s 
objectives, is approved, J. F. Apsey, 
Jr., chairman of the administrative 
INDUSTRIAL Mar- 












committee, told 
KETING. 





Field workers have worked out 
many technical problems, such as 
methods of interviewing various types 
of executives and getting required in- 
formation, according to Dr. D. B. 
Lucas, ARF technical director of the 
study. 

The pilot study began Sept. 25 with 
interviews in seven industrial areas. 











Objectives of the continuing study, 
revived Mar. 26 after wartime inter- 
ruption, are: 






1. To determine how many peopl 
read a typical issue of a particular sl 
ness paper 

2. To measure how many people see 
and read the editorial matter 

3. To measure how many people see 
the ads and how many read most ol! t 
written contents 

4. To discover general facts 
the response to advertising in bu 
paper 

5. To provide a basis for ult 
analysis of the general influence of 
factors as position, size, color 
continuity 














The nine-man administrative com- 
mittee includes representatives of the 
ANA, the 4 A’s, ABP, and NIAA 
Mr. Apsey, advertising manager 0 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 7 ow- 


son, Md., is chairman. 




















_ the 


They tell 


interestingly 


‘inside story , 


... that’s one reason SALES FILMS have 
come to the top as an advertising medium 


's look beneath the surface: You 
in growing proportion, 
trust 
s with selling problems . . 
and abstract. Why? 


cS seen. 

advertisers promotion 
. Spe- 
learly, because they get results. 


| again, why? Because promo- 


films offer something no other 


advertising medium can approach— 
they give prospective customers a 
foretaste of your product in use... 
permit demonstration . . . examina- 
tion...enjoyment. It is a “plus” born 
of pictures, action, color, sound. 
Big, bigger—how soon biggest? 


Startling improvements, in recent 


ales Promotional Films 


... another important function of photography 





years, have added to the impact and 
productivity of films in advertising. 
At your serv ice are better produc- 
tion technics, finer projection equip- 
ment, sounder distribution meth- 
ods. Today’s films are best yet... 





For fullest and most effective use 
of a powerful modern advertising 
medium, consult a commercial film 
producer. He has a thorough knowI- 
edge of basic selling approaches. 
Let him help you plan and produce 
a real selling story. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester 4, N. rs 


di odak 


Li 
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Low Productivity 


of purpose and unity of understanding. 


It is important that these ideas be 
built into the organization to replace 
the present fear, doubt and misunder- 
standing which now fill the minds not 
only of the workers but of many of 
the supervisors, as Well as many of the 
ofhce workers and middle management 
people. 

Like any other merchandising pro- 
gram, it must be built soundly on fact. 
It cannot be based upon guesses or pre- 


conceived opinions. Before it can be 


a 
en 


al, 7 
7\~ 


What's up... 
noses or thumbs P 


What are you getting from management buyers . . 


up noses or the thumbs-up sign? 


Get those thumbs up in the Central West—the nation’s 
greatest industrial area. Tell your story to Central Western 
executives through the one daily business newspaper that 


concentrates on their news needs. 


-—<— Se ee 


started, impartial and intelligent re- 
search must be conducted to find out 
what the sources of doubt, fear and 
misunderstanding are and the degree 
to which they exist in the minds of 
different supervisors and hourly work- 
ers. Once the facts are known, the 
next step is to correct as many of the 
causes as possible and couple this proc- 
ess of with a process of 
broadcasting far and wide what has 
been done and why it has been done. 
Let the workers know that very top 
management is determined that they 
shall have an honest basis of under- 
standing and participation because it 


correction 


has been decided: 


~~ 


\ 


\ 


. turned 


\ 
\ 
\ 

1 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 


Some 90,000 thumb wielding, purchase powerful manage- j 


ment men read, use and rely on the Chicago Journal of / 


Commerce. They con its columns every business day for / 


complete, fast-breaking, price-making news of commerce, / 


finance and industry . . 


advertised products, services, ideas. 


/ 


. news that attracts them to your / 


/ 
/ 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce belongs on amy / 


advertising schedule designed to get the thumbs-up / 


sign from management. 


* Advertising volume in the Chicago Journal of / 
Commerce increased 26.5 per cent in the first / 
nine months of 1946 over the same period in 1945. 






the nation's greatest industrial area. 
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The source of daily business news in 
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1. To let them know why ching 
are done; : 

2. To exchange ideas up an 
down and back and forth within ¢h 
organization for the mutual benef 
of all; 

3. To remove the inconsistencj 
bottle-necks, the little stupiditig 
which loom so large to the worker 
so far as it is possible for manage 
ment to do it. 


In a word, management should le 
the workers know that a new level 9 
intelligent management, which from 
here on intends to take into considera 
tion the importance of the human ek 
ment, is being instituted and will } 
administered for the benefit of all. 


A Man-Sized Job 

This is a big job. But the bigges 
part of it will be done the minute to 
management sees exactly what the job 
is, recognizes its nature and impor 
tance, and determines that th appli 
cation of organized, intelligent acti 
to it, through proven sales methods 
will be profitable and effective. 

Because you are industrial markete 
you can see how this problem can bq 
solved, for you have solved mam 
like it. 

But, unless you have viewed it from 
the general-management viewpoint 
you probably do not realize how big i 
is and what a vast field for profit ig } 
offers. 

Entirely aside from the need fof 
saving private enterprise, there is the 
need for better and more intelligent 
business organization in America. Bet} 
ter organization means more profitable 
organization, because it means an oF 
ganization so set up that it can enlist 
more nearly the full cooperation ané 
the full effectin e use of the man how 
which it pays for every pay day 


Vast Field for Profit 


When you realize that the differen 
between present lackadaisical zombi 
time-clock punching and only reason 
ably alert and intelligent cooperation 
is estimated by corporation presidents 
to be from 10 to 50% of payroll cost 
and when you recognize that payro! 
today range from $2 million to $1" 
million annually, you will see that W¢ 
are talking about something which 
make the difference of many thousané 
—even many millions— of dollars 
year in net output. Where else ¢ 
management, without buying any m 
machinery or selling any adcitior 
products, expect to pick up money like 
that in these days? 





















Means Better Management 


The correction of these pro! 
therefore the very essence ‘ 
(Continued on Page 136 
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FRED BANNISTER 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 





100 East 42nd Street 
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C.E.D estimates 57.4% increase over 
1939 for this fast-growing industry. 
How about your share? 


The IRON AGE can help you get an “IN” 


Refrigeration and air conditioning are enter- 
ing a period of unparalleled expansion. Huge 
markets are opening. Important buying power 
is in motion. This fast growing industry is 
another large segment of the metalworking 
group that includes, in addition to the metal 
producers, the manufacturers of metal goods, 
machinery of all kinds, metal parts and assem- 
blies, not to mention the manufacturers of 
automobiles, aircraft, farm equipment, elec- 
tric appliances and a host of other products. 

Their key-men read The Iron Age every 
week to keep up-to-the-minute. From the 
shop foreman to the president, they follow the 


pages of The Iron Age for the latest news on 
legislation, developments, and trends in the 
metalworking field. This breadth of reader- 
ship and editorial content have made The 
Iron Age “metalworking headquarters”. And, 
today, advertisers who have a product or a 
service to sell the metalworking industry, as 
a whole or to any of its segments, can use its 
prestige and wide circulation to reach these 
key men who make the decisions on ‘“‘what to 
buy and when”’. 

Advertise in The Iron Age to reach any or 
all segments of the metalworking industry — 
the nation’s largest single industrial field. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


PEIRCE LEWIS 
7310 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 


62 La Salle Road 
West Hartford 7 
Hartford 32-0486 


Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building 
56th and Chestnut Sts, 
Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


814 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Adantic 1832 


Los Angeles 28 
Granite 0741 


THE IRON AGE 4 


METALWORKING HEADQUARTERS 





A Chilton & Publication 


New York 17, N. » A 
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JOHN M. HUGGETT 


R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 Cheremoya Ave, 





















































WANTED 


Grass Seed «+ Tractors 

Hangars « Shop Tools 

Conveyors * Furniture 
Electronic Systems 


— and Hundreds of Other Products! 


Now is the time to start advertising, for 
orders today or for a sound position 
in this market that will boom for years. 
Literally millions of dollars are being 
spent right now improving and build- 
ing new airports, hangars, shops to serv- 
ice and maintain private, commercial 
and military aircraft now in use and on 
order. More millions have been allo- 
cated for the countless projects in the 
planning stage. 

And the place to start is in AVIATION 
MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS .. . 
guidebook for airport managers and 
the men responsible for the servicing 
and maintenance of all aircraft. And, 
don’t forget that these are the men 
who commonly distribute aircraft and 
accessories! 
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PLAINFIELD, COMMBCTICUT — on town and 
ee oes —. The Airways ~ — 
echoole ! 































ALSANT, WE" Yorn ' 
federal funds for preparation a for $67,500 of 
for improvement of the airport 
mediate preparation of final 

$1,700,000 expansion of the af Pians LOR the mtn. «4 
om JX cr The application of the Wanequ 

PAT EX *, nBP JD rt on an 60 acre tract *, 
to build an airpe ted ° 

: % buildings has been grentets 
Laas fila ot 20 09 
NEY KEN INOTON, POWSYLVANIA A new airport will 
shortly in Allegheny Township. The airport 
WIL es & wil) be set up with private capi 
elty MARE Airport has 






















has beer, PENNS LvawT, 
Plan 5 ames Robert 
* and sPeCificariqu tect fee the varean of this 
un 


MALTIUORE, MARYLAND Walter £. Wainville, of the c-# 
Flying Service, Inc., has requested Peruission to erect 
. ° hangars on « site aijoining the 

TT municipal airport administration 


MICHIGAN An air 
ville has been opened. Thi 
county. : 


third, 24,00 feet, is being built, 
MAAS 






NGTON 





e Vee 
following items to the c 
bili: 





LYNCHRURG, ONTO An airport is under construction 
the Clinton County Air Activities. There will be 
rwrways, one 3000 feet long and the other 3500 feet 
Charles Pfister and Elbert Larrick of this city are 
"Sales Tips", AVIATION 








Union are st; ora x 
Club and not a sos 2. ter PAY on the order of he 
ee Ne Belmont pd 
T ~ ans ec 

EXANCE & OPERATIONS, * Vis) Tipe*, 






Our “Sales Tips” several times each month report 
new operations. Free to sales executives. Write 


A. M. & O., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Aviation 
Maintenance 
& Operations 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
AND EDUCATION 

To the Eprror: In today’s “News- 
letter,” NIAA announced adoption of 
a nine-point program of cooperation 
with the colleges that are educating 
tomorrow’s industrial marketers. At 
the same time, Pardee and Fry are 
arguing in the pages of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING on “engineers vs. adver- 
tisers.”” 


These two coincidences in current 
events have a strong relationship with 
each other—a relationship best ex- 
pressed by this serious question: Is 
the NIAA program directed at stu- 
dents who want to take up industrial 
advertising as a career, or is it aimed 
at all students who may some day 
in some way influence industrial 
marketing programs? 


Mighty influence is exerted by 
large numbers of engineers—the sales 
engineers, the engineering executives, 
the “advertising committees” set up 
within industrial organizations, com- 
pany executives of all sorts who rise 
through engineering, and even the 
cub draftsmen who do some of the 
technical leg work for a marketing 
campaign. 


In my opinion, industrial advertis- 
ing would be advanced further by 
educating the young men who even- 
tually will okay the marketing pro- 
grams, rather than by educating only 
the men who will write them. 

Rosert D. Towne, 
Vice-President, 
Towne Advertising, 
New York. 


REPRINTS ARTICLE 


To the Eprror: Thank you very 
much for granting us permission to 
reprint the article, “How Many Sales- 
men Can A Company Have,” from 
the May issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 

You may be certain that 


proper 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express thei: 


interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publicatior 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if 
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subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be © 


Edilor 


credit will be given to both Inn 
TRIAL MARKETING and the auth 
Edward T. Parrack. When the iss 
in which the reprint appears rolls ¢ 
the presses, I shall send you a copy. 
JOHN SoLoway, 

Director of Public Relation 
Monroe Calculating Machine C 
Orange, N. 


COPY CHASER OMISSION 


To the Eprror: I note that in you 
recapitulation of “OK As_ Inserted 
winners (IM September, 1946) yo 
credited Acheson Colloids Corporatio 
in your roll of honor of two me 
tions or more, but in your list o 
advertising have _ bee 
omitted. 


agencies, I 


It was my understanding that th 
two advertisements that you recog 
nized were the ones titled, “Survive 
Fire” in the January, 1940, issue, and 
“Business Helps Itself,” which als 
appeared in 1940. 

On both of these 
I not only wrote the headline an 
copy, but also furnished the layou' 
man with the idea for the art m 
terpretation. 


advertisements 


Hyatr Esy, 
Advertising & Merchandising Counse 
Detroit 


PRAISE FOR APPROPRIATIONS SURVE! 
To the Eprror: I 


article on advertising expenses quitt 
interesting (“Industrial Advertiser 
Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, 
IM September, 1946). I am_ |ook- 
ing forward to reading your seque 
in the October issue. 


found yout 


BERNARD DOLAN, 
Manager of Sales Promotion, 





Peter A. Frasse & Co» 

Nev York 

To the Eprror: Congra lation 
on your timely and interesting artic 


“Industrial Advertisers Seek ‘Vays “ 
views of 
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fiset Rising Expenses,” which ran 
, the September issue. 
Because of the wealth of helpful 
sta in this article, I would very much 
ppreciate tear sheets or reprints for 
se in preparing one of my 1947 
udget presentations. 
Joun M. EasTMAN, 
Michel-Cather, Inc., 
New York. 
i 
(Editor’s Note: Reprints of 
this article have been prepared 


and are available on request at 5 
cents each.) 
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The Language Mill 


mented most largely toward the im- 
provement of their translations, there 
xems to be one very practical sug- 
gestion. It is simple. It can help not 
only in improving results from foreign 
advertising, but can make domestic 
advertising more effective, too. Briefly 
tis this: After the ballyhoo and pat- 
ting on the back is down on paper, 
remove all the “slanguage.” Throw 
out the “know-hows,” the superla- 
tives, the fantastic, cute, and clever 
phrases. Get down to basic American 
anguage. Find the simplest words— 
words which have been in a good, 
small dictionary since way back when. 
If possible, test the translation of your 
copy on any local residents who re- 
cently immigrated to this country. 
Pay them to send it to relatives in 
the country to which you will even- 
tually send your advertising. 

Licking your foreign language 
problem is a long, hard job. And, 
t's a job that you should tackle nou 
f you want to get into or build up 
sales in the export market. 


Market, Media Data for 
U. S. Counties Available 
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Esse il market and media information 
veri 3.072 U. S. counties has been 
nade ilable to advertisers and adver 


using ncies by the Bureau of Adver- 
ising merican Newspaper Publishers 
Assoc n Placed on IBM cards, the in- 
rmat vers approximately 120 spe 

within the ge neral classifications 

t hous sing, agriculture, geo 

grapl olesale and retail trade, manu 
t ncome tax returns, automobile 


wner retail sales estimates, and buy 
Ng it estimates. Included are circula- 
tor ost data on daily newspapers 
and leading national magazines 
Penetr r each county, and radio homes 
N ea inty 

Th mation is kept on IBM cards 
0 CF ecihe information sought by ad- 
Vertis r agencies can be machine tab- 
ulated iny form desired. Problems that 
erets took many man-hours of hand 
ata can be answered in a matter of 
ete r hours 
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MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK get 
positive, traceable 
returns. They get 
inquiries and orders 
in profitable vol- 
ume. To be sure, 
they win good will 
—they insure their 
market — they get 
all the value which 
any good advertis- 
ing can produce. In 
addition, they get 
direct proof that 
advertising in 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK pays a profit. 





For over 40 years MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK has been bring- 
ing its advertisers’ messages to select readers. Today it has a 
monthly circulation of over 35,000 . . . reaches more than 170,000 
prospective buyers in 21 major markets. Each issue is “chock-full” 
of factual information wanted by key men in the various metal work- 
ing fields ... by men who specify and buy. Wherever machine tools, 
metal working equipment and products are produced, used or sold, 
you will find MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK ... the outstanding 
publication in the metal working industry. In addition to wide do- 
mestic coverage... MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK now reaches 
key buyers in principal distributing organizations abroad. 








HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 


Telephone Harrison 6040 
Other Hitchcock Publications 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST + RESALE « EXPORT SALES CATALOGS 
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Low Productivity 


management. It is not a problem which 
can be any staff 
ofhcer, regardless of competence. It is 
a problem which must be handled un- 
der the immediate individual direction 
and planning and with the full enthu- 
siasm and support of the very top ex- 


handled alone by 


ecutive officer, be he general manager, 
president or chairman of the board. If 
this officer will work closely with the 
proper staff and line men and person- 
ally inject his own personality into the 
solution of this problem, much head- 


equipped with the NEW, LARGER 1” SWING-O-RING 


way can be expected. This job justifies 
a special assistant to the president. 
First Team Needed 

Get your president to see that this is 
a problem which requires the first team 
—not only out on the field, but in 
there hitting on every play! Get him 
to see that this is a top-flight indus- 
trial marketing job requiring research, 
planning and development of a long- 
range program involving many media. 
Get him to see that it is one which can 
be solved by internal marketing meth- 
ods, and one big enough to rank side 
by side with regular market develop- 


ment. And when you have convinced 





® LOOK—Expensive and Luxurious 
@ FEEL—Like Real Leather 
® WEAR-—Excellently 
®@ COST—Comparatively Little 


Beaverite binders are made to your order in several colors. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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him and are ready actually to tackk 
the job, place at his disposal yoy 
knowledge of market research, you 
analytical approach to planning salg 
strategy, your knowledge of how » 
gear your copy to selective audicnegy 
your understanding of the 
arts, your dynamic approach and 
faith in the inexorability of 
continuity. 






























Do not underestimate the 
gence and common sense of you 
audience, but rather approach this job 
with genuine respect and sincerity of 
purpose, for viewed in the aggregate 
this is the most far-reaching, the mos 
profitable, the most important jo 
industrial marketers have ever at 
tempted. 
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Attending the recent Chicago meeting o 
the Associated Construction Publications ar 
(left to right) Herb Swartz, New Englanc 
Construction; George Harding, Michigan 
Contractor, and Gordon L. Anderson, Cor 
struction Bulletin. The sessions featured 
ways of helping advertisers meet rising 
costs and discussions of readership surveys 


Sutton Opens Boston Office 


The Sutton Publishing Company 
publishers of Electrical Equipment an¢ 
Metal-Working Equipment, has opened 3 
Boston office in the Colonial Building 
100 Boylston St 






















Time Promotes Woolley 


Time International has advanced Jobs 
E. Woolley to assistant advertising mana 
ger. A native New Yorker, he was Pb 
adelphia advertising manager for Fortune 
before entering the service. 


Klitten & Thomas Appointed 


Klitten & Thomas of Los Angeles ha 
been selected to direct trade and consume! 
advertising for the Universal Microphor 
Company, Inglewood, Calif. Keith Thom 
is account executive 


The Oil Jobber Changes Name 


The Oil Jobber, New York 
The Oil and Automotive Jobber as of ' 









pecat 














Oct. 2 issue. The change refiects 
trend toward integration between ™ 
petroleum jobber and the automo 
wholesaler, according to H Innes 







Brown, publisher. 






Brill Names Schuster 

Brill Equipment Company, Ne York 
has named Stephen M. Schuster 3 ae 
vertising manager. He was recently dy 
charged from the Navy. 
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‘IT’S AMAZING!” 


You, too, would be amazed at the evidence of industrial 


eting of expansion throughout the South and Southwest. In every 


ions are 


England state new plants and major additions to established plants 
— are under construction. 

n, On. 

featured In just one of the 19 states—one of the smaller states 


+ ries industrially—in this area (South Carolina), the Research, 
— Planning and Development Board reports 141 charters is- 
sued to new manufacturing establishments from January to 
September 1946; planned expansions to established plants in 
excess of one hundred million dollars; and 4 new Southern 
plants of gigantic Northern corporations. 





Southern Power and Industry is your one adequate ap- 
proach to the rapidly expanding Southern and Southwest- 
ern industrial market. Its ABC net paid circulation and 
directed distribution reach the operating executives and 
engineers in over 10,000 worthwhile industrial, service and 
utility plants throughout the South and Southwest. 











WRE SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


COTTON ELECTRICAL SOUTH SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


PUBLICATIONS 
GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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HERE IS THE ONE 
MAGAZINE THAT’S 
READ FROM COVER 
TO COVER FROM COAST 
TO COAST. 


ITS THE 
WORK-BOOK OF 
THE PRODUCE 
INDUSTRY 


The Leading GROWERS @ 
PACKERS @ SHIPPERS 
@® BROKERS @ FOOD 
PROCESSERS and COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS Read 
iB. o Gee &. Make 
Decisions by it... 


EVERY MONTH Special 
Articles by Selected Experts 
in this great industry present 
Current Opinion on a Variety 
of Subjects. 
























Authoritative Information on 
your particular problems can 


be found in the REVIEW. 
Coming—A SPECIAL STORY 


on The Economic Basis of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Busi- 
ness by Dr. John B. Schnei- 
der, Consulting Economist 
prominent in Agricultural 
and Business Research and 
Service. 


REVIEW 

ADS GET 

RESULTS 
9 























John W. Cullen Co., 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland. 
Mark M. Hall, San Francisco. 


TrHE FRUIT ano 
VEGETABLE 


REVIEW 


Formerly the CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT and VEGETABLE 
REVIEW 
SANTA ANA, CALIP. 
P. O. BOX 
1738 

















[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 
Construction Outlook 


that veterans may “walk out of them” 
in a few years, having RFC in the 
| slum real estate business. 


In the second year after V-J Day 


we can only expect about 500,000 


| conventional homes to be completed, 
| unless miracles start happening quickly. 


For the calendar year 1947, and in 
terms of 1946 prices, an estimate 
has been made comparatively by five 
Federal agencies (OPA, Commerce, 
Labor, FWA and NHA). The dollar 
volumes estimated are in billions of 


dollars: 


Total construction ........... 19,3 
Total new construction ....... 13.2 
Residential 
(Public and private)...... 7.1 
Non-residential 
(public and private)...... 6.1 
Maintenance and repairs....... 6.1 


There probably will be some in- 
creases in authorizations for industrial 
and commercial buildings after the 
first quarter of the year if materials 
become available. 


On brick, the supply position will 
be good by the end of this year, but 
lumber, cast iron soil pipe, radiation, 
and good paints will continue among 
the materials in short supply. With no 
inventories, the output of many ma- 
terials is spread over the country so 
unevenly that builders in one area find 
themselves short of one material, while 
in another area the shortage may be a 
different one, so that practically every 
locality finds itself short on one or 
more materials, though the nature of 
their shortages differ. 

Manpower shortages have become 
general and promise to continue so. 
Shortages of key skilled labor are par- 
ticularly great and widespread. Ironi- 
cally enough, when workers are found 
and “imported” into some localities, 
many of them leave because of hous- 
ing shortages. 

The construction industry can def- 
initely look forward to another year 
of many troubles and irritations, all 
the more troublesome and irritating 
because it is in sight of a tantalizingly 
rich market, if too many customers 
aren’t priced out before it gets there 


with the “goods.” 


Gardner Displays Transfers Quaid 

Robert E. Quaid, former advertising 
manager of Gardner Displays Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s Chicago office. 


Ex-WAVE Returns to Gray Agency 

Dorothy Ledgerwood, recently released 
from active duty in the WAVES, has re- 
turned to Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, 
as space buyer. 


| 


| 
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W.. are in the business of making 


complicated things easy to under- , 
















































stand. We teach calculus without N) 
using the ugly word. We make ti 
sewage treatment plants sound §eTow 
exciting, and the intricacies of s of 
resistance welding crystal clear. Jquipr 
We do this with words and pic- ficture 
tures, and a lot of techniques we lanke: 
learned from the U.S. Navy. ards. 
The 
Ours is an organization of 100 ion, 
people—scientists, engineers, ar- rith ¢] 
tists, writers and photographers. pxtra-< 
We define our services as Public pulletis 
Relations and Technical Sales FY | 
Promotion. Some of our clients [ rela 
call this an entirely new business. wf 
All agree that it stimulates sales. te 
bo arra 
In the past year we have worked Bure. f, 
for Western Electric Company, Ror 
General Electric Company, Bell  § oo 
Telephone Laboratories, American Employ 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- found 
pany, American Gas Association, usica' 
National Radio Institute, Standard nal 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Por- fh th. 
table Products Corporation, and ad in 
the Ford Instrument Company. cal 








If it is difficult to make your cus- The 
tomers understand your products Fated 
and services, we would like to [Peau 
work for you. as | 
week s 
lew | 
PHILIP E. Hays, 
peTIOC” 
7 » 
WILCOX, 1. f= 
; e, 
39 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ts © 
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example of the employe relation job 
ing accomplished by R. G. LeTourneau's 
oria plant is its employe activities picture 
d caption poster campaign. Above is 
ictured one of the posters encouraging 
ployes to join the new camera club. 


.G. LeTourneau Steps-Up 
mploye Relations with 
ulletin Board Posters 


NE OF the newest employe rela- 
tions devices being used by R. G. 
eTourneau, Peoria, Ill., manufactur- 
s of earthmoving and construction 
quipment, is its employe activities 
icture and caption poster campaign 
lanketing the company’s bulletin 
oards. 

The company’s public relations divi- 
jon, working in close cooperation 
ith the personnel department, screens 
xtra-curricular worker activities for 
bulletin board employe morale pub- 
icity purposes. In addition, the pub- 
ic relations representative accompanies 
ind supervises the factory photog- 
ftapher on various events of worth 
while interest to LeTourneau workers 
fo arrange special bulletin board pic- 
tures for use in the series. 

For the company’s approximately 
5,000 employes, there are 20 varied 
mploye activities scheduled the year 
found. These include sports, clubs and 





usical organizations. From these sea- 
nal activities, material is publicized 
a the shop and office bulletin boards 
ad in Peoria’s newspaper and on the 
veal radio station. 

There are 33 bulletin boards allo- 
ated throughout the four LeTour- 
eau pants at Peoria. Of these, each 
as 12 different posters over a six 
weeks’ period. Posters are routed to 
ew locations on Wednesdays and Fri- 
bays. At the end of the six weeks’ 
Period. a new set of 12 begins anew in 
‘peated plant coverage. In a year’s 
me, there will be about eight new 
‘ts of employes’ highlights. 
NDU“TRIAL MARKETING, November, 
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Eighty-seven inquiries in fifteen 


days from presidents, executive vice-presidents, chairmen of 


boards, traffic managers, purchasing agents, advertising managers, 
etc., in railroads, air lines, truck lines, bus lines, steamship 
lines, barge lines, etc.—a typical example of how Transportation 
Supply News can help you sell equipment and supplies to the 


transportation industry. 


@ Transportation Supply News 
is sent each month to more than 
45,000 transportation 
equipment and supplies, including 
5,000 copies to the top shipper traffic 
managers, and 40,000 copies to rail- 
roads, air lines, motor truck and bus 
lines, steamship and barge lines and 
street railways. 


@ What Transportation Men 
Want to Know About Equipment 
and Supplies ... a new series of 
helpful bulletins on why and how 
you be selling America’s 
transportation executives, based on 
problems they now face. Bulletins 
one through five have already been 
issued. Write for your copies today. 


buyers of 


should 


Transportation Supply News 


418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Murray Hili 3-5520 
San Francisco Office: 640 Mason Street, Douglas 7233 


Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 
Daily Traffic World, World Ports and the College of Advance Traffic. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


Milwaukee Chapter of NIAA 


Accepts Associate Members 


I Y RECENTLY opening its mem- 
bership to publisher representa- 
service repre- 
Industrial 


tives and advertising 


sentatives, Milwaukee’s 
Marketing 
record number of new members by the 
time the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association’s 24th Annual Con- 


ference opens in Milwaukee next June. 


Association anticipates a 


Walter E. Schutz, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Delta Mfg. 
Company and newly elected president 
of MIMA, is drawing up plans to help 
make next year’s NIAA Conference 
an outstanding success. The 1947 con- 
vention will celebrate the silver anni- 
versary of NIAA, which 25 years ago 
held its first meeting in Milwaukee. 

At MIMA’s second meeting of the 
1946-47 season in the Plankinton 
Hotel, Oct. 10, Neil C. Hurley, Jr., 
president of Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago, answered the 
question, “Is Advertising a Tool of 
Management?” He pointed out that 
industrial management has much to 
learn about merchandising, and sug- 
gested what advertising managers can 
contribute. 

Mr. Hurley said, “I think that while 
industrial advertising has passed the 
Neanderthal stage, it has not yet 
grown up. Advertising or sales pro- 
motion managers in lots and lots of 
cases have not received the recognition 
they deserve from management as 
craftsmen working at a highly tech- 
nical trade, whose opinions should be 
a mighty voice in the company’s plan- 
ning. 

“This is management's loss, and it 
is the fault of management for not 
according greater recognition to its 
merchandising department. Much of 
the blame also rests on the lack of ag- 
gression on the part of management’s 
promotional department and upon the 
failure of many good advertising men 
to interest themselves in the other 
problems about them, or to know 
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National Headquarters: 





Neil C. Hurley 


enough about their own products. Too 
many able and talented men, while 
they may be experts in the preparation 
of copy and layouts, or the compila- 
tion of sales figures, have spent too 
much time at their desks and too little 
time out in the field.” 


Mr. Hurley advised advertising man- 
agers to make themselves vital factors 
in the formation of company policies. 
He pointed out that the industrial 
company that is not awake to the fact 
that good sales promotion is necessary, 
will be left at the post in the competi- 
tive days ahead. He concluded by 
urging advertising men to get out in 
the field and meet the men “who buy 
your products.” 


A lively question and answer forum 


followed the talk. 


® Case Study Described 
to Philadelphia Group 


Two representatives of The Satur- 
day Evening Post traced a case history 
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in advertising for members of th 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers at the 
first meeting of the current seaso 
held at the Poor Richard Club. Wi 
liam H. Collins, Scott Paper Compan 
presided. 


Glenn Gundell, advertising mar 
ager of the Post, told the objectives « 
the case studies, and John Garbersog 
manager of the educational 
department, described the developmen 
of the Western Electric Institutions 
Advertising step by step. The ca 
study is the first of a series being de 
veloped for universities and collegg 
for use in their advertising and jour 
nalism departments. The purpose « 
the studies, Mr. Gundell said, is t 
“give the student a clear picture o 
how an advertising department anf 
agency function.” 


servicg 


The Western Electric study show 
how that company changed over fron 
wartime advertising to a peacetim 
campaign. Development of a cartooj 
figure suitable for laying up Wester 
Electric’s contribution to the telephon 
field was shown when Mr. eye 
placed the individual ads and rough 
on a large panel. 

After the talks the meeting wa 
opened to questions. 


Steve Daly, E. I. du Pont de Ne} 
mours & Co., introduced the i 
Douglas C. Miner, past president, f 
ceived a gavel for his work, and Wil] 


liam Fox, past treasurer, was awarded 
a certificate of appreciation. 


@ W. K. Beard Speaks to 
CIAA Chapter Members L= 


“Do a better job in selling top man 
agement by explaining how forcef 
advertising cuts the cost of gettin 
new business,” W. K. Beard, Jr., ma? 
ager of company promotion and f 
search of McGraw-Hill Pub! shin 
Company, recently advised membe! 
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TEXTILes 


































Scenes at CIAA's October meeting: |. W. K. Beard, guest speaker; 2. New members [le 

to right) William E. Becker, Industrial Builetin; R. S. Kline, Gardner Publications; Ray Eversog 

James O. Peck Company; and R. L. Brown, Richard Lyon Advertising; 3. William A. Marstells 
Panamoucanos past president of CIAA, receives a scroll from Leonard B. Rhodes, newly elected president 
4. (Left to right): J. L. Perry, The Buchen Company; L. L. Jacobs, The Buchen Company 

J. H. Dykstra, of Barber Greene; and H. D. Groenboom, Henry P. Groenboom Compan 





aa 
EVERY LATIN-AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 











- of the Chicago Industrial Advertisers crossroad, and explained how «4 

Association. theme of increased production help4 

EVERY MONTH Speaking on “Industrial Advertising the profession make the right turn. 

thats en _ at Another Crossroads,” Oct. 14 at the . “Once again industrial advertisi 

| Builders’ Club, Mr. Beard outlined the is at an important crossroad,” said Mj 

° important part industrial advertising Beard. “Get geared for the greate 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. played during World War II. He increase in industrial production 
393 7th Ave. New York | | pointed out that the war brought in- our history. Plan now for your com 
dustrial advertising to an important pany’s 1947 advertising program, a 





do a selling job to top managemen 
such as you’ve never done before.” ESP 
Preceding Mr. Beard’s talk, VW 
Lane Witt, president and general mag’ y 
: You 
ager of NIAA, gave a slide present 
tion on NIAA’s new long range pr be a 
gram to strengthen the profession§ your 
status of industrial advertising men. | toda 


Leonard B. Rhodes, Lyon Metd 
Products, president of CIAA, present 
ed William A. Marsteller, vice-pres 
dent, Edward Valves, Inc., directo whe 
ex-officio, with a scroll on behalf 4 


ofter 


at oO! 





OF one thing you can be sure zine material is styled by WNI CIAA for appreciation of his servic Hi 
every publication that comes off and has WNU workmanship and as president of CIAA last season. the 
the W NI presses ranks high in its experience —— om id the . © Ontario Chapter Hears | Pros 
particular circle. you know beyond a peradventure * 
One of the secrets of our success _ that your book is right. Talks by Four Speakers * 
as publication printers is an ability Proof? Lots of it. WNU has r Four speakers discussing the topic rae 
to give each magazine the well- been printing publications for What the Reader Thinks of Our Aoy_ m 


vertising,” highlighted the opening rio}, 
meeting of the 1946-47 season for tf 
Industrial Advertisers Association © 
Ontario recently in Royal York How ™! 


groomed appearance that suggests years—weeklies, monthlies, an- 
“nick me up and read me.” Let’s  nuals and dailies. It might well be 
put it this way: When your maga- _ that we have something for you. 


B. B. Shier, sales engineer, Auto Ca 
matic Electric of Canada, comment¥ Jo 


WESTERN on the topic under discussion from | ,, 
ANDOVER 1830 engineer’s point of view in assessif 


the value of advertising to engineer 


Gm) NEWSPAPER O. B. Crowell, engineer, \ - 


Mfg. Company, contributed sugge 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 








tions based on his 40 years in the ru! 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 ber industry. Robert Mitchell, ek 
trical contractor, Toronto fF ctf 


FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF Company, answered questions it 
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ITS yUST TOO BIG A VOB... 


ESPECIALLY IF YOU'RE AFTER STEEL MEN! Will steel men use it? They will! First because it’s a 


complete cyclopedia of their industry and processes. 


You're going to be downright lucky if you manage to : ; 
ou're going to be g a 4 § Second because it contains a directory of more than 1400 


be at the right spots, at the right moments, to catch . ie : 
_ § , steel processing plants and their chief executives. Third, 


your prospects in the rapidly moving steel industries a oe . 
a _— § it will carry a buyers guide with names and addresses 


today. Sure, you'll look in on as many as you can, as . 
i. ©) oR , Ae a of suppliers—people like you! 
often as you can, but it’s very likely that while you're 
° ° ° ° , . ; — / 

at one, business is in the making at another (and that’s Get complete information—use the coupon: 


when you should be there—during the planning). 


Here’s the better way . . . let Watkins Cyclopedia of 
the Steel Industry do a good job of watching your 


WATKINS 


prospects in the steel making and processing industries. 


It will do a good job because it’s a book they have long Cyclopedia 
wanted and needed—the only one of its kind—not a of the 
monthly or weekly, but a reference work that will be Steel Industry 


tight at the steel executive's elbow every working day— 
with authoritative information he will seek time and 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


108 Smithfield Street 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


time again. Your message about your product or service 
can be right there with that information—where he 
logically expects it and can’t avoid it. And, it’s going 
to reach more than 6,000 of him! 

Send me complete information on WATKINS CYCLO- 
PEDIA of the STEEL INDUSTRY for 1947. 


a ——— a 





ee — 





ADDRESS 








-------------------5 








him by Frank Steele, Canada Wire and 
Cable Company. The questions re- 
ferred to advertisements appearing in 
three publications, and Mr. Mitchell 
judged the ads as to whether they ap- 
pealed to him or not. 


Douglas Johnston, purchasing agent, 
Viceroy Mfg. Company, pleaded for 
an education through advertising for 
the younger purchasing agents so that 
they might know something about the 
companies with which they are doing 
business. He expressed his approval of 
ads which carry photos of district rep- 
resentatives and other personnel be- 
cause in this way he was able to vis- 


ualize the company with which he was 
placing his orders. 


@ Lane Witt Addresses 
Philadelphia Chapter 


W. Lane Witt, president and general 
manager of NIAA, outlined expanding 
functions and activities of NIAA at 
the October meeting of the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia. 

These new activities include a con- 
tinuing study of business paper read- 
ership and the fostering of industrial 
marketing training in universities, ac- 
cording to Mr. Witt. A_ library 


75°% READ C & EM regularly 


60°>o READ "A" regularly 


56°o READ "B” 


49°o READ "C" 


regularly 


regularly 


47°° READ "D" regularly 


24°% READ "E" regularly 


@ A survey conducted by an unbiased 
organization asked readers of C & EMonthly this question— 





“WHICH OF THESE SIX PUBLICATIONS DO YOU READ REGULARLY 

FOR NEWS ABOUT YOUR FIELD OF WORK?” The results charted above are 
further proof of C & EMonthly’s interest and value to contractors, highway officials 
and equipment distributors. Ask your “C & E” representative for full facts on the 
survey and for data on the market for your product. 


Contractors ..../ En 





gineers Monthly 


a. 








| 
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service is another 
NIAA program. 


feature of thd 


Halsey Darrow, Eastern advertisin 
representative of INDUSTRIAL Mak. 
KETING, talked on rising costs in inj 
dustrial advertising. 


@ Knox Speaks on Films to 
NYIAA Chapter Member; 


“Approximately 5,000 companie 
now are using films as compared with 
600 before the war,” said Gordon 
Knox, head of Princeton Film Center 
Princeton, N. J., in a talk at the Oc. 
tober meeting of the New York Indus 
trial Advertising Association. ‘The 
Practical Approach to Commercial 
Films as a Sales Tool” was the title oj 
his talk. 

Mr. Knox said the films are being 
used: 1. as a sales tool, 2. for train- 
ing purposes, 3. for employe relations 
and 4. for public relations. He warned 
against trying to make one film accom. 
plish all these purposes. 

In order to be an effective sales tool 
he said the film should be shown in : 
darkened room undisturbed by outside 
interruptions, the movie audience giv- 
ing its undivided attention. 


@ Hartford Hears Talk 
On Transition Sales 

H. A. Klug, merchandising man- 
ager of the refrigeration specialties 
division, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, spoke on selling in a transi- 
tional period before the Industrial Ad- 
vertising and Marketing Council, 
Hartford chapter. The occasion was 
the chapter’s first meeting of the year 
in the University Club. 

With sales well in advance of pro- 
duction, Westinghouse has sought to 
train its salesmen and to develop new 
distributor and dealer outlets, accord- 
ing to Mr. Klug. The first objective 





Because of the high-spirited and vivecious 
character of their meetings, CNYIA thought 
it fitting to present their president with ¢ 
post maul for a gavel to help keep meetings 
in order. Edward Hurlburt, CNYIA president, 
accepts the gavel from Wallace Lockwood, 
past president, while James T. Chirurg 
guest speaker of the evening, looks om 
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A Salesmanager’s secretary should know! For with Kardex and 
THE CHART THAT THINKS she can give her boss . . . at a moment's 
man- J ‘70 P ’ ‘ ‘ 7 7 fartc: 
notice ... any or all of the following facts: 
ial ties IT’S lew. d g 
Cor- THE CHART THAT THINKS ‘os — — ee aeene) 
transi- 
sl Ad Remember the exacting computations y¥ SALES-TO-QUOTA PERCENTAGE FOR SALESMEN, | 
yuncil you’ve had to make before you could BRANCHES, OR CUSTOMERS. | 
n was establish percentage-of-quota figures? | Js : i 1 ae ; | 
> wm Today, with Kardex and THE CHART THAT | THE DATE OF LAST CUSTOMER CONTACT. | 
THINKS, these facts are computed aufo- | Y THE DATE OF LAST SALE TO CUSTOMER. 
| 
t p80 tically! Yes, and signall isi 
; i vs att ee aay = aehog ae | Y THE DATE WHEN NEXT CALL SHOULD BE MADE. | 
ht to e margin o the araex torm for spiit- j i 
D new second recognition! An integral part of | Vy UP-TO-DATE CUSTOMER CREDIT STANDING. | 
-cord- the record, THE CHART THAT THINKS com- ¥ COST-OF-SALES FOR CUSTOMER (OR IN TOTAL). | 
ective putes percentages as an automatic by- } 
product of Kardex GRAPH-A-MATIC signal- ns - ee ee a ee 
ling. Exclusive with Kardex! : 
What's more, with Kardex and THE CHART THAT THINKS she 
establishes these facts automatically! The very signals that spot 
light the facts, translate them into percentages without computa- 
tion! For details about what Kardex is doing for other successful 
salesmanagers, write for the illustrated 96-page €RAPH-A-MATIC 
CONTROL FOR SALES MANAGEMENT. There’s no cost or obligation. 
;. SYSTEMS DIVISION 
— 
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What is i? 
What does it dai 

How does dé work? 

Ane dmecifications included? 
About what does i cost? 


Then send these data and 


a porlail of the product to 
Industrial Equipment News. 


The more complete your 








facts the beller ii introduc- Newly elected officers of NIAA's Southern California chapter who will serve during the 1948 
tion ta 53,000 plant man. | | presidert, Harry Howard, Scbbury Motors, president; Mi. L. Gowers, Derwin H. Clerk adver C7 
Many of them are pros- tising, retiring president; and Bruce Lindeke, Advertising Management Service, sec'y-treas 
pectiue duwyers. is being attained through the use of @ EIA President Announces 

sales kits, and the second through Chairmen Committee 


stepped-up business paper advertising. 


Rill nish Then Mr. Klug answered questions. William Collins, E. I. du Pont ds 
| Nemours & Co., newly elected presi- 


The chapter observed two minutes . 
F dent of the Eastern Industrial Adver- 


Editor of silence in honor of Dwight Warren, 7 >L: : a 
New England representative of The tisers, Philadelphia chapter of NIAA 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS Iron Age, who died recently. It was SRROURCES the Bases of committed 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. decided to send a letter of sympathy chairmen who will serve during th 


1946-47 season. 


They include Steve Daly, E. I. dy 
Pont de Nemours & Co., programs 


\y I li Ml il Ii Vn yy Sheldon F. Johnson, Westin ghous: 

Ss , Zz. Electric & Mfg. Company, editor o! 

lglg 4a sialitiiaanitenieaias “Deadline”; Nelson W. Sieber, Chil- 

‘ ton Company, membership; Harry M 

Ellsworth, Charles Blum, employment 

Joseph Axelroth, Ace Mfg. Corpor- 

tion, publicity; Harry C. Woodward, 

Yarnell-Waring Company, meeting 
arrangements. 








to Mrs. Warren and to The Iron Age. 

















Assisting Mr. Daly on the program 
committee are Frank P. Coyle, Flec- 
trical World; William J. Haring, Mod 
ern Industry; James Downward 
Time; A. E. Aldridge, A. E. Aldridge 
Associates; and David H. Mcllvaine, 
Brill Motor Company. 

NIAA directors of the EIA chapter 
are Douglas C. Miner, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., and Graham Rohrer, Baldwin 
| Hill Company. 


®@ Twin City Chapter 
Elects Robert Foulke 
The Twin City Industrial Acver- 
tisers elected Robert Foulke, Foulk 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the NIAA chapter at a recent 
election meeting. 


ONSTRUCTION [)IGEST [Moree 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis Ken Lindley Melamed-Hobbs nc. 
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machine—and other men 
are creating the industrial 


This man and his 
and their machines 
wonders of our time. 


From the metals of the earth and sea they 
are creating our railroads, our airplanes, motor 
vehicles, agricultural machinery, our great in- 
dustries and our great cities. These men must 
truly have a little bit of God’s power in them. 


In Latin America there are a lot of these 
men and they need many more of the machines 
we're talking about .. . 


And when they know how to select and apply 
these machines better, they will be able to 
manufacture more of the things that make their 
lives better than the lives their ancestors had. 
And they are striving to achieve just that. 


BUSINESS 


NEW YORK e 
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PHILADELPHIA e 
SAN FRANCISCO 
BUENOS AIRES e 


... he has a little bit of God in him... 


To help them, the editors of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA are _present- 
ing an informative series of articles on—*‘Better 


Tools for Better Work.” 


These articles tell just what U. S. made ma- 
chine tools and production equipment will do . . . 
how to select and apply them. 


The series has just started . . . one or more 
articles will appear monthly for a year and 


a half. 


When you tell your export sales story to the 
readers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA you tell it to people who want to 
do a better job with your machinery . . . They 
are the people who actually buy industrial 
equipment and influence the purchases made 
by others. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
BOSTON e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e DETROIT 
ATLANTA e WASHINGTON e ST. LOUIS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


PUBLISHERS 


e LOS ANGELES e 


MEXICO CITY e 
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What about ~~”) 


AUSTRALIA as c market 
for your goods 
and services? 
ERE is a “survey”, 
says Australian ™ 
News and Information 
Bureau, “which suggests 


Australia not merely as 
® new customer to whom 
something may be sold right 


now, but as an expanding 
country with which the 
United States may carry on 
mutually satisfactory deal 
ings in the future. . . . The 
thoroughness of the survey 


- « « 18 Most impressive.” 
Its title: 


AUSTRALIA: 


THE NEW CUSTOMER 


By Howard Daniel and Minnie Belle 


*PECIFICALLY, here is a commercial and 

economic guide to the facts and figures 
which business men want as revealed by the 
authors’ experience while in charge of the 
Information Office of the Australian War Sup- 
plies Procurement Agency. Complete details 
about industries, public utilities; transporta- 
tion, communication; government and for- 
eign trade policies, living conditions: and the 
buying habits of the Australian customer 
with particular emphasis on opportunities for 
American sales 


» ‘a ‘must for the ex- 


porter interested in trade with Aus- 
tralia,”"—says Printers’ Ink. 


389 Pages, $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y 


x 


NEW GUIDE to Creating 
Profitable 
Industrial Advertising 


This 20-page booklet explains how adver 
tising can be used to reduce the unit cost of 
selling to industry. It gives an unusual slant 
on increasing the productivity of industrial 
salesmen 
Five thought-provoking subjects this booklet 
develops to help you increase profitable re- 
sults from advertising 
1, The plain arithmetic of producing orders 

most efficiently 
2, 12 basic order-producing operations com- 

mon to all selling 
3. The principle that governs the division of 
labor between salesmen and advertising 


+ The 7 


" ‘raw materials” 
dustrial advertising 

§. Eleven functions industrial advertising 
can perform, in reducing unit sales cost 


of successful in 


Here is a new angle on the basic principles 
that make advertising work harder. The 
booklet discusses the major sales tools of 
advertising and how and when to use them 
for maximum eff ex tiveness 








Copies of this booklet, “ ‘DITCH-DIG 
GING’ ADVERTISING,” are $1.00 each 
If you cannot use 
the booklet, return 0 pages 
it to us in 5 days 8 ei 
for full refund —— 

Please send your | DiTcy Di 
check or a dollar | ADvg IN 
bill with your order RTISin, 
to C. I. Van Ars- | thar se) 

dale, Vice President NtPing Dee rte 





The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


Advertising 


NEW YORK 17 


12 EAST 41at STREET 


Phone LEXington 
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and G. H. 


St. Paul, vice-president; Lee Ulrich, 
Minneapolis Moline Power Implement 
Company, secretary; and William 
Rehbock, Foley Mfg. Company, Min- 
neapolis, treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are E. T. 
Holmgren, Melamed-Hobbs, St. Paul, 
Danielson, O’Neil-Irwin 
Mfg. Company, who will serve for one 


and two terms, respectively. 


® Chirurg Tells IMNJ How 
To Sell Top Management 

James Thomas Chirurg, president, 
James Thomas Chirurg Company, 
Boston, spoke on “If Your Advertising 
Lacks a Basic Sales Idea, You’re Worry- 
ing Too Much,” at a recent dinner 
meeting of the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey at the Essex House, 
Newark. 

His talk prescribed a remedy for 
three major worries of advertising 
managers: 1. How to help top man- 
ment reach specific objectives, 2. How 
to help sales management sell new 
products after the cream has been 
skimmed, and 3. How to help your ad- 
vertising produce more measurable re- 
sults. 


Noting that advertising managers 
need to persuade top management of 
the importance of ample advertising 
budgets to achieve desired sales re- 
sults, Mr. Chirurg said in part: 


“The one or more ‘brass hats’ in- 
volved have so many other worries 
that their inclination is to say, “Cut the 
budget,’ principally because they know 
so little about advertising’s true po- 
tentialities as a business-getter—and 
too often the amount they decide on 
has no particular relation to the ex- 
pense involved in accomplishing the 
objective. 

“The way to get top management 
to support advertising budgets is to 
show them some of the objectives that 
they will support. The higher the 
plane of the budget meeting, the less 
quibbling there'll be by top manage- 
ment over dollars, publications and 
other details.” 

Earlier in the meeting, Hal Burnett, 
editor, INDUSTRIAI MARKETING, 
gave an illustrated slide presentation 
of “The Squeeze on Industrial Mar- 
keting.” 


@ Larrabee Shows Winning 


ABP Ads to NEIA 

C. B. Larrabee, president and pub- 
lisher of Printers’ Ink, described slides 
of winning ABP advertisements to 
members of the New England Indus- 
trial Advertising and Marketing Coun- 
cil at their October meeting. 

Two new members introduced at 
the meeting included Robert L. Ste- 
venson, Trumbull Electric Company, 
and G. N. Robinson, Russell Mfg. 
Company. 





Scenes at EIA's first meeting of the 1946-47 season include: |. (Left to right) Jack Holm 
Joseph Axelroth, Nelson Sieber, and John Reinhardt; 2. Bill Frazier (left) and Mead Irwin: 
3. Jack Eigenbrodt (left) and Norb Conway; 4. (Left to right) Don Molitor, Clare Doris, 8 

Arndt, and Hal Darrow; 5. (Left to right) Harris McKinney, George Richardson, Willie™ 
Dunbar, Gordon Thomas, Albert Andrews; 6. Bill Collins presents gavel to Doug Mine’. 
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“INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS SEEK WAYS 
TO OFFSET RISING EXPENSES" 


—Industrial Marketing for September 


“ADVERTISERS TODAY NAME AS THEIR 
MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM THE 
QUESTION OF WHAT TO DO IN THE 
FACE OF MOUNTING MEDIA RATES 
AND ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
CHARGES". 


—Printers' Ink for October 4. 








Only $95 to $102 a month to place simply 
presented, factual product information be- 
for 50,000 active operating, engineering 
and production men in the larger plants in 
ALL industries . . . when and where they 
are LOOKING FOR their current product, 


production and operating requirements, 


Thus Industrial Equipment News gives sub- 
stantial help at all times to the problem of 
lower space costs, lower advertisement 
production costs and to securing definitely 
measurable evidence of advertising effect- 
iveness. 


DETAILS? ASK FOR "THE IEN PLAN". 


461 Eighth Ave. 





5 





—_— 











Thomas Publishing Company 


"While industrial advertisers are preparing to 
apply the full force of record advertising 
appropriations early in 1947, they are greatly 
concerned by the ‘squeeze’ of rapidly-rising 
graphic arts and space advertising costs’. 
(Industrial Marketing). 


"Study of ‘cost cutting’ advertising production 
methods calculated to offset the soaring prices 
of art, engravings, etc." ... Careful scrutiny 
of all space advertising schedules to ‘elimi- 
nate fat’ and cumulative ‘results of wartime 
laxities". (Industrial Marketing). 


“Lush wartime expenditures on advertising 
are over . . . advertisers are planning to use 
advertising economically, rather than extrava- 
gantly with results dominating their decisions 
on diane budgets and on the selection of 
media and production processes and tech- 
niques". (Printers Ink). 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


wy 


New York (I) N. Y. 
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The 1947 | When You Travel, Visit These NIAA Chapters 
TELEPHONE “Blue Book” Editor's Note: For the benefit of its traveling readers, Industrial Marketing publishes 


this roster of 25 NIAA chapters, their locations, time and meeting place. Visitors to 
and these cities are urged to attend the meetings, whether NIAA members or not. A spirit 
of cordiality exists at each NIAA chapter, and visitors are always welcomed. 


BUYERS’ CHAPTER rime mace 





Baltimore Third Tuesday 6:30 p.m. Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Boston First Thursday 6:30 p.m. Engineers Club 
Buffalo Second Thursday 6:30 p.m. Stuyvesant Hotel 
Chicago First Monday 6:45 p.m. Builders Club 
° . ‘ Cincinnati Third Tuesday 6:00 p.m. Sinton Hotel 
is now being compiled Cleveland Varies Statler Hotel 
ae Columbus Fourth Thursday 6:00 p.m. New Seneca Hotel 
13th Annual Edition Detroit Varies Wardell-Sheraton Hotel 
Houston No information 
TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 15 Indianapolis Third Thursday 6:30 p.m. Athenaeum Turners 
Los Angeles Third Thursday 12:15 p.m. University Club 
The only AUTHENTIC, 3-way Milwaukee Second Thursday 7:30 p.m. Plankinton Hotel 
cross-indexed directory of the Minnesota Second Tuesday 6:30 p.m. Varies 
manufacturers plus the products Montreal Second Wednesday 6:30 p.m. Ritz Carlton Hotel 
they serve to the $6,000,000,000 New Jersey Third Wednesday 6:30 p.m. Essex House, Newark 
telephone industry. New York Second Monday 6:30 p.m. Belmont Plaza Hotel 
Philadelphia First Thursday 6:30 p.m. Poor Richard Club 
The 6,858 Independently owned tele- Pittsburgh First Thursday 7:00 p.m. University Club 
phone companies operating over 12,000 Rochester Fourth Tuesday 6:00 p.m. Sheraton Hotel 
telephone exchanges in addition to the Rockford Second Tuesday 6:30 p.m. University Club 
Bell System present a huge market. St. Louis Every Thursday 12:15 p.m. Forest Park Hotel 
Write for inf : San Francisco Third Thursday 6:00 p.m. Engineers Club 
rite for information. Toronto Varies Royal York Hotel 
W. New England Second Thursday 6:30 p.m. University Club, Hartford 














| EPHONE ENGINEER Youngstown Third Thursday 6:30 p.m. Tippecanoe Country Club 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road—Chicago 26, Ill. 























“Bearing Down 
On the Saw” 


The wood products industry is 
working night and day to make 
essential parts and furnishings 
for millions of new homes. 


The wood products industry had 2) 
few reconversion problems from 

war to peacetime production. 

It is in full swing turning out 
millwork, furniture, toys, sport- 

ing goods and an endless num- 

ber of other items that help to @ 
make living more pleasant. 


The busy production heads of this 
industry's plants are always seek- 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a better 
product. That’s why they read 
and like Wood Products maga- 
zine, the leading technical paper 
in the field. It speaks their 


language and keeps them 
abreast of all latest de- alten tae 





velopments. THE MARKET 
That's why it’s an out- DATA BOOK 
standing ; advertising A These are scenes at the Boston Chapter's annual outing: |. Presiding at the banquet is C. 8. 
medium, too. Edition Crockett, Business Week; 2. Fred Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company; 3. Franz Steiner, Rockwood 





Sprinkler, pitcher, and C. Jerry Spaulding, C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc., umpire; 4. Fred Jackson, 
the Grinnell Company; 5. (Left to right) Ralph Chisholm, Textile World; Jim Ballard, Engineer- 
ing News-Record; H. M. Cutler, Howard Wesson Company; and G. F. McRoberts, Whitin 
Machine Works; 6. Jim Ryan (left), Rockwood Sprinkler, and Russell Reed, Norton Compa 
7. (Left to right) C. L. Martin, Power; Jim Watson and Elmer Lipsett, S$. D. Warren Compary. 





WOOD PRODUCTS 
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if you sell any of the wide 
variety of equipment and 
parts used for these systems 
in large buildings and hous- 
ing developments, you will 
find it advantageous to... 


Advertise your products in 
the proper “market place. 


Appeal directly to the men 
who have the power to buy 
or specify your products. 


Choose the medium which 
gives readers continuous and 
practical help in carrying on 
their work. 


Do all these things as eco- 
nomically as possible. 





advertising dollar. 


Here is how HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING measures up to the four require- 
ments for effectively selling 


this profitable market. 


Readers of HEATING AND VENTILATING are 
* engineers and contractors concerned with engi- 
neered applications of the aforementioned types of equip- 
ment. A questionnaire reveals that 94% of them are 
concerned with Heating; 85% with Ventilation; 75.5% 
with Cooling; 66.6% with Piping; 62.5% with Humidity 
Control; 52% with Air Sanitation. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING reaches men who 
2. exercise proven, active buying power. They are 
practical engineers and contractors who design, install 
and operate systems . . . the men who decide which types 
of equipment to use, what brand names and models to 


specify. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING’S editorial pro- 
3. gram is carefully planned to render maximum 
service to readers in their day-by-day problems. Periodic 
reader surveys (through questionnaires) give guidance 
in shaping editorial content toward this end. Result: 
A consistently high circulation, high renewal percentage 
(currently 65.8% )—and a receptive audience for your 


advertising message. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING provides the 
4. greatest effective coverage of the buyers of your 
products per dollar of cost! Ask for ABC analysis of 
subscriptions by position or business function, also re- 
gional breakdown of circulation, and space rates. 


®@ Specific proof of any of the four points mentioned above will be gladly 
furnished to the man who is interested in getting the most out of his 
Let us tell you more about the advantages of this 
medium as applied to your own particular sales program. 


The January issue of HEATING AND VENTILATING offers an excel- 
7. B. lent opportunity to tie in with the International Heating, Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning Exposition (Cleveland, Jan. 27-31). It will 
include a section showing diagram of exhibits, list of exhibitors, con- 
densed program of engineering societies’ meetings. Write or wire your 
space reservation now, for the January issue. 





HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 
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No publication in the Brew- 
ing Industry has equalled 
the progress of the BREW- 
ERS DIGEST in the past 


seven years. 


The Digest has shown the 
greatest gains in paid circu- 
lation, advertising volume 
and industry-wide popular- 
ity. Write for sample copies 
and descriptive data, 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 
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The National Motor Bearing Company's trademark takes to the air. Here it is shown as it will 
appear on the new transport plane recently delivered to the company for use in sales work. 


West Coast Industrial Company 
Flies Its Own Private Airplane 


NE OF THE first industrial com- 

panies in the west to inaugurate 
private airplane flying for its execu- 
tives is the National Motor Bearing 
Company, Inc., Redwood City, Calif., 
makers of oil seals and shims. 


Marshall George, wartime test pilot 
for Douglas Aircraft and now an em- 
ploye at National Motor, recently de- 
livered an 8-seat Beech transport plane 
to Redwood City. Promptly naming 
the plane the “Flying Seal,” L. A. 
Johnson, president and co-founder of 
the company, made arrangements for 
a maiden flight to National’s eastern 
plant at Van Wert, O. 

“IT don’t know of a better way to 
make new jobs these days than by 
expanding our industrial services and 
trade,” says Mr. Johnson. “My com- 
pany regards the ‘Flying Seal’ as a 
way of doing both.” 

Pilot George, who tested A-20’s, 
A-26’s, B-17’s and C-47’s during the 
war for Douglas at Long Beach, Calif., 
is being trained in the fundamentals 
of oil-seal construction and installa- 
tion during his first few months in 
the new connection to qualify him 
for the title of liasion engineer—also 
a postwar innovation with National. 

Since 1920, when they founded Na- 
tional Motor Bearing, the brothers L. 
A. and D. O. Johnson, have been ardent 
advocates of rapid transportation. 
Three times in 22 years they moved 


their manufacturing headquarters to 
progressively roomier locations around 
San Francisco Bay. In 1941 they built 
the auxiliary plant in Ohio primarily 
to take care of the automobile indus- 
try’s demands. 


The principle of the oil seal, Na- 
tional’s number-one product, is simple 
but vital. It fits around shafts rang- 
ing all the way from % of an inch 
to 40 inches in diameter, holding lubri- 
cants in the bearings and keeping out 
dust, moisture and abrasives. The seal- 
ing member, a perpendicular collar 
within a protective casing of light 
steel, is usually leather or felt, al- 
though National is now gradually sub- 
stituting synthetic rubber in most of 
its production. An oil seal is a com- 
ponent part costing, on the average, 
40 cents, but in 1944 National sold 
more than $5 million worth. 





McGraw-Hill Expands Two Magazines 


+ 


M. A. Williamson, vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
publisher of Chemical Engineering 
Food Industries, announces the additior 
Western sections to both publications 
fective with the January, 1947, issue. 


J. A. Riddell Named Sales Manager 
J. A. “Jack” Riddell was _recen'ly 


named national sales manager of Sentry 
Products Corporation, Inglewood, Cal 
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Here’s how to use these publications in December and 
January to whip up interest in the products you will 
present at the show January 27th to 31st: 


IN DECEMBER: Let your advertising copy gen- 
erate interest in the Exposition ... explain that you 
will have an Exhibit and give the booth number or 
numbers. Copy might also refer readers to Plumbing 
& Heating Journal’s and Plumbing & Heating Whole- 
saler’s floor maps of the Exposition. Suggest that our 
readers watch for your January ad for further 
particulars. 


IN JANUARY : Give detailed information about 
the products you plan to exhibit and about new prod- 
ucts in the offing. Tell our readers that you will 
have representatives available for consultation on 
individual application and installation problems, and 
list the representatives by name, if possible. 


It’s the first time in years manufacturers have 
had an opportunity to talk personally with many 
thousands of their contractor and wholesaler cus- 
tomers. The better use you make of your advertising 
space in the Journal and the Wholesaler, the more 
contractors and wholesalers will come calling at 
your booth. 


It’s a grand opportunity to regain old loyalties 
. make new friends among the many newcomers 
to the Industry. 


We'll back up your advertising message with 
editorial material about the Exposition and the con- 


INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF YOUR 
EXHIBIT BY ADVERTISING IN P&HJ AND 
P&HW AT THE LOW COMBINATION RATE 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING 


ventions of the American Society of Heating & Ven- 
tilating Engineers and the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Association, both being 
held in Cleveland the same week. 





Use both the Journal and the Wholesaler 
at the combination rate. 


WHEN YOU BUY BOTH THE COST IS— 
12 T—$410—$390* 1 T—$520—$485* 
And you SAVE $55 on the 12 T Rate—$65 on the 1 T Rate 


*All advertisers who used space in Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Journal in 1946 prior to September 1, or who 
reserved space prior to that date to be used before 
July 1947, are entitled to the combination rate marked 
with the asterisk above, through June 1947 issues. 





Reserve your space now for these two issues in both 
publications. Merchandise your Exhibition plans to over 
12,000 plumbing and heating contractors; more than 
9,000 plumbing and heating wholesaler executives and 
salesmen. 










PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL » PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, BRyant 9-4977 
CHICAGO—T. B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion, R. M. Mahoney (Midwestern District Manager) 10 S. LaSalle St., Central 5112 « OHIO and WESTERN PENNA. — 
H. ¢ _ Taylor, 1503 Orchard Grove, Lakewood, Ohio, Lakewood 0512 e NEW ENGLAND and N. Y. STATE—J. R. Feger, 242 Washington St., Norwich, Conn., 
Norwich 4712 e N. Y. C., EASTERN PENNA., MD., DEL.—R. A. Davies, Jr., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, Bryant 9-4977 « PACIFIC COAST—Don Harway & Co, 
816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles, Mutual 8512; and 68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif., Yukon 1069. 
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Where is ? ? 
Railroad 
Purchasing Power? 


Here is a fact-packed folder giving essen- 
tial market data that will help you and 


your salesmen sell railroads more ef- 
fectively. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
And - - - TO COMPLETELY COVER 


THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET... 


Advertise iM 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 


Over 20,000 Circulation _ 


Cover All 3 Buying Influencers | 
l. The Departmental User. 

2. The Executive Approver. 

3. The Purchases and | 
Stores Order Placers. 


Ask to see 
“WHAT RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 
THINKS OF ‘MODERN RAILROADS’ ” 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. | 


326 W. Madisen St. Chicago 6, Ill. | 








| 


| 


| 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 





| pages, $180; 8 pages, $165; 12 pages, 


| $65 per page; bleed, $50 per page. 





NEW Data | 
| on Media 











The following changes in business | 
| paper specifications have been an- | 


nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


| 
McGraw-Hill Adds Two Coast | 
Editions 
Reflecting the growth of industry 
on the Pacific Coast, Chemical Engi- 
neering and Food Industries will add 
West Coast supplements in the form 
of inserts, effective January, 1947. 
They will be known as Western Food 
Industries and Pacific Process Indus- 
tries, respectively. 
Rates, both papers—page, $200; 4 


$150; McGraw-Hill standard colors, | 


Electrical Equipment 

A new rate card, providing for | 
agency discounts of 15-2, is effective | 
Oct. 1 for new advertisers and July, | 





| 1947, for old. The 12-time rate for | 


1/9 page is $115; for 2/9 page, $226. 
School Management 
New rates have been announced 
effective Jan. 1. The 11-time page 
rate has been increased from $260 
to $312, based on a CCA circulation 
31,000. 


ot 
A.S.M.E. Mechagical Catalog and | 
Directory | 

A. S. M. E.. Mechanical Catalog and | 
Directory has adopted a new rate card, 
based on service for one year, and sub- | 
ject to agency discounts of 15-2. 
Rates for uniform catalogs (standard | 
style and type faces)—1 page, $350; 
2 pages, $550; 3 pages, $725; 4 pages, 
$875; additional pages, $140. 

Custom made catalogs, blank and 
one color, printed on special coated 
stock—4 pages, $1,050; 8 pages, | 
$1,700; 16 pages, $2,800; 32 pages, 
$5,300. 

Insert catalogs, furnished by adver- 
tiser-—4 pages, $900; 8 pages, $1,450; 
16 pages, $2,400; 32 pages, $4,500. 





National Business Publications, Ltd. 

The Canadian company has an- 
nounced adoption of a 84 x 11% 
trim size for 10 of its publications, 
effective Jan. 1. Five others will re- | 
tain their old trim sizes. 
Pacific Builder and Engineer 

New rates, effective Nov. 1, 1946 
—Less than 3 pages, $180; 3 pages, | 
$160; 6 pages, $145; 12 pages, $125; | 
24 pages, $120. Standard red, orange, | 
yellow, blue, $35 per page. | 
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The New York Times 
Total 6 Other Papers 191 Replies 


133 


replies from 


The New York Times 


191 replies from 


SIX other newspapers 


The Precision-Built Homes 
Corporation of Trenton, N. J. 
placed a 200-line advertise- 
ment in The New York Times. 
The same advertisement ap- 
peored in daily newspapers in 
Trenton and Newark, N. J., 
Boston, Washington, D. C., Los 


Angeles and San Francisco. 


The total circulation of the 
six other publications aver- 
ages almost three times the 
daily circulation of The New 
York Times. But look at the 


final results: 


233 Replies 


An isolated example? Not 
at all. The story is just about 
the same for whatever you 
have to sell—a product, a 
process or a principle—the 
final tally shows the influence 
of The New York Times re- 
sponsive audience...an audi- 
ence whose local opinions af- 


fect national sales. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 
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DEAR MR. JONES: 
...this is why your 
advertising manager 
(and perhaps your- 
self) should join 
NIAA! 





NIAA is an active organization of advertising 


and sales promotion managers, advertising 
agency people, business and trade paper repre- 


sentatives, and suppliers to the advertising field. 


Monthly meetings of the twenty-five local NIAA 
chapters bring well-known speakers on such 
subjects as copy, layout, campaign planning, 


export marketing and market research. 


. Each meeting brings the opportunity to swap 


ideas with fellow advertisers. 


NIAA gives you an annual industrial advertis- 


ing budget survey. 


You will receive a monthly news letter telling 
f NIAA activities. 


You receive copies of all reports, studies and 


surveys made by special NIAA committees. 


You get a free employment service which deals 
strictly with industrial advertising personnel. 


(hen there are other things such as professional 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


development material, and educational pro- 
grams. Just one meeting a month can give you 
an idea, or a lift in morale, or a new acquaint- 
ance that will pay dividends for years. 


All that is required to find out how simple it is 
to join NIAA is to drop a note today to NIAA 
Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


easy you can become a member of one of the 


Headquarters will tell you how 


25 local NIAA chapters, or a member-at-large 


if you do not reside in a chapter city. 


ADVERTINERS 
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REACH 


70,000 


INDUSTRIAL and 
MANUFACTURING 
CONCERNS 

with Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Indus- 
trial and Manufacturing field 
for over forty years. Many ad- 
vertisers in the current issue 
have placed representation in 
Buyers Register every month 
for over twenty years, some 
starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains 
an editorial section replete 
with information on latest de- 
velopments and improvements 
in the industrial field. 





GISTER’ 


SMITH BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, inc 














226 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7 





Editorially 
Directed 
to the 

Product Cleaning and 


Painting Depts. of Industry* 











. «« in the October, 1946 
issue, for instance: 


e Cleaning and Finishing Metal 
Dinette Furniture 


¢ Stop Paint Blisters on 
Aluminum Castings 


@ Proper Viscosity of Finishing 
Materials 


@ Luminescent Color Coatings 


@ The Finish . the Final Ele- 
ment in Industrial Design 


e Fire Protection of Dipping 
Tanks 


Specimen copy on request. 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Publisher 


1142 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 





Industrial Shows 


and Exhibits 


Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Show, Clar- 
idge Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 4-10. Women’s International Ex- 
position of Arts and Industries, 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, New York. 

Nov. 7-8. Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Nov, 11-14. International Municipal 
Signal Exposition, Hotel Alcazar, Miami, 
Fla 











Nov. 11-14. National Hotel Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

Nov. 11-15. National Association of 
Ice Industries Trade Show, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 12-15. Northwest Automotive 


Trade Show, St. Paul Auditorium, St. 


Paul, Minn 
Nov. 15-24 


National Aircraft Show, 


Cleveland Municipal Airport, Cleveland. 
Nov. 17-24. National Crafts and Sci- 
ence Show, Madison Square Gardens, 
New York. 
Nov. 18-23. 28th Annual National 


Metal Congress and Exposition, Municipal 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Dec. 2-7. National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 9-14. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Atlantic City. 

1947 

Jan. 14-17. National Materials Handling 

Exposition, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


Jan. 19-24. Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association Exhibit, Atlantic 
City 

Jan mis 31 Society of Plastic Engi- 
neers, Navy Pier, Chicago, 

Jan 27. 31 Electrical Engineering Ex- 


position, Seventh Regiment Armory, New 
York 

Jan. 27-31. Seventh International Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Cleveland 

Feb. 3-6. Automotive Accessories Mfrs. 
Association, Atlantic City 


Feb. 17-20. Concrete Industries Expo- 
sition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 23-27. National Association of 
Home Builders of the U. S. Show, 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, 
Tex 

Mar. 3-7. Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, 34th Street Armory, New York 

Mar. 10-14. American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York 
Mar. 17-19. Chicago Production Show, 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Mar. 18-20. Packaging Conference and 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
Mar. 22-27. Western Metal Exposition, 
San Francisco 
Mar. 25-28 
Chicago 


National Restaurant Show, 








TESTED “BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price lists, photos, 
biveprints, advertising, sales literature, 
etc. with KV6 Plastic Envelopes. Excellent 
for sales presentations. Fit standard 3-ring 
binders. FREE SAMPLE: write on letter- 
head te American Plastic Products, 2907 
South Main Street, Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Attention: Dept. IM. 


Branches: New York ¢ Chicago 
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Mar. 31-Apr. 4. Frozen Food Equip 
ment and Trade Show, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 

Apr. 28-May 1. American Foundry 
men’s Association, Book-Cadillac and 
Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Apr. 29-May 1. Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition, Hote] 
Sherman, Chicago. 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, How 
ston, Tex. 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electronic 
Equipment Show, Chicago. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 38] 
The Industrial Market 


business for themselves, accounting in 
considerable degree for the huge 
growth in number of little stores. 
Many have started manufacturing 
shops, but at the moment we lack 
exact information on the influence of 
this factor on the composition of the 
plant population. 

But we won’t worry much about 
that, as we have an excellent and time- 
ly barometer in the production worker 
figures issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It will pay us to keep our 
eyes on them, as they enable us to de- 
tect quickly the market areas in which 
pressure is rising and where it is falling. 


Haydock Joins Design News 


John Haydock, formerly executive editor 
of American Machinist, has been appoint 
ed editor of Design 
News, new design 
engineering mag- 
azine, published by 
Rogers Publishing 
Company, Detroit. 
Mr. Haydock was 
associated with Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company for 
more than 16 years. 

C. E.  Beaven 
has been appointed 
Cleveland manager 
of the publication 
alter 7” pendin 8 John Haydock 
several years as 
district manager of American Machinist 
and Product Engineering. 





Successful Mfrs. agent wants one nm 
line for Dairy Bottling, and Canning ! 
dustries. Wide acquaintanceship in 
Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, Iowa 
Southern Minnesota territories. Franc! 
or protected territory desired. Cor 
pondence will be held in strict confider 
Write Box 380, Industrial Marketing, 1/0 
E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11. 








eee SALES MANAGER IN 
EQUIPMENT FIELD QUALIFIED 
FOR BIGGER JOB 

This is his nineteenth year with the same "4 
tionally known company but he requires a hi r 
and larger “‘ceiling’’ for his capabilities. G 
stronger than ever in marketing heavy duty eq 
ment to hotels, hospitals, transportation coms 
ies, warehouses and manufacturing industries fe 
is widely known in these fields, especially in ‘he 
Middle-West. Thoroughly conversant with eff 
ive techniques for training and maintaining 4 
cessful ¢ales force Prefers a Middle-West loa 








tion Correspondence will be held in_ strictost 
confidence Write Box 379, Industrial Market) ¢. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11 
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Complete “Where- 
to-Go’’—"‘What-to-See”’ 
Guide Assuring Cover- 
to-Cover Readership ! 


If you’re serving the residential air condition- 
ing and warm air heating market — field of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN — we presume you 

will have a display* at the International Heat- 
ing, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Exposition, 
Cleveland, next January 27-31... 


And because the cost of your exhibit undoubtedly 
will be no small item, here’s how you can make the 
most of that investment: 


Use liberal space in the December issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN and tell our readers — the contractor- 
dealers and wholesalers who do the bulk of all busi- 
ness in the “warm air” field — the complete story 


of YOUR Cleveland Show plans. 


DON'T MISS THIS ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


Reaching these KEY men well in advance, our Decem- 
ber issue will contain an impressive Show Section, 
previewing not only the Exposition itself, but also 
containing programs of the two conventions to be 
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HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will also publish a ‘Show Issue" in December, treat- 
ing the week in Cleveland from the standpoint of the engineers and contractors who make 
up its reader audience. Thus, if you make air conditioning or allied products which are 
applicable to BOTH the industrial and large building market and to the residential market, 
by all means reserve space in BOTH books. 












oh the wasn ation 
Mc pncitioning 
i 


*Of course, If you won't be able to display 
at Cleveland, all the more reason to go 
HEAVY in the December AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





held at the same time . . . in short, a resume of activ- 


ities for the entire week! 


Your whole Cleveland story BELONGS in this issue. It’s your 
chance to create wide-spread interest among the KEY contractor- 
dealers who count in our field. Make space reservation now! 


KEENE Y pus isuinc 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 


































The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 
plastics products. 


HORIZONTAL readership — 
throughout the broad fields of 
industrial plastics applications. 


VERTICAL readership — through- 
out the plastics industry, from 


top #xecutives down and 
through its many branches — 
molders, extruders, fabricators, 
laminators, and plastics material 


manutacturers. 


Scores of progressive industries 
use plastics. Many more are 
studying their uses. It is natural 
that PLASTICS WORLD gets a 
prompt, thorough reading, with 


exceptional pass-on circulation. 
Send for latest rate card. 
27,000 Circulation 
Resultful @ Economical 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Ave.. New Yerk 17, WN. Y. 
Chieage Cleveland Les Angeles San Franciece 








INDUSTRIAL COPY 
AND CONTACT MAN 


In a New York 4-A agency, 
there is a challenging and lucra- 
tive opportunity for a young man 
who combines proven creative 
ability and a sound engineering 
background. Must have written 
good copy under pressure. Should 
have an engineering degree—pre- 
ferable electrical: A lively imagi- 
nation and an ability to get along 
with people are essential. Start- 
ing salary, $5000 to $7000: no 
ceiling on future. Give us the facts 

in a way that will make us want 
you with us. Don’t send samples 
yet. Box No. 378, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 














PREFABRICATED HOMES 


[llumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Help 
te the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Alr 
Heating and Reofing Trades. 
Ueed year after year by ever 200 
Industrial Advertisers whe knew 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 
S707 W. Lake St, Chieage 44, 1. 


























Electronic Engineers Leaving 
Communications Groups 


IDER AND wider grows the 

divergence between the activi- 
ties and basic interests of two main 
groups of engineers, manufacturers 
and operators, comprising the elec- 
tronic industry. Those who are essen- 
tially communications - minded and 
therefore responsible for product de- 
velopment, manufacture, distribution 
and operation, in radio, phonograph, 
television, facsimile wire-carrier, and 
other devices, equipment and tech- 
niques allied with sound or sight re- 
production, have many war-learned 
lessons to apply in an infinite number 
of peace-time opportunities to de- 
velop. Theirs is a community of in- 
terest with broadcasters and their 
staffs. 

On the other hand, the application 
of electronic methods to industry, in 
terms of complete products, plant 
equipment and processing work, has 
advanced the activities and opportuni- 
ties of another group which uses the 
same basic tools of tubes and acces- 
sories, but in other ways, to secure 
far different kinds of results. These 
men are putting the electron tube to 
work in the control of electrical and 
mechanical quantities, qualities and of 
operating efficiencies. They are con- 
tinuing in the specification of elec- 
tronic methods to industrial heat 
treating, processing and fabrication. 
They are using the accuracy and wide 
range of electronic instrumentation to 
step up industry techniques in auto- 
matic operations and in measurement 
and to improve knowledge in many 
fields, such as medicine. 


Industry Offers Opportunity 


No need to overlook the magni- 
tude of accomplishments in either the 
communications or industrial fields, 
yet an all but infinite opportunity lies 
ahead in merely catching up with the 
well-publicized glamour of the things 
that tubes can do and are doing. 

It is worth recalling, as a measure 
of jobs already done, that the total of 
the rated tube power used today to 
electronically heat or treat metals or 
dielectrics exceeds by 500-600% 
the tube output ratings of all the 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


commercial broadcasting stations in 
the United States. Electronic equip- 
ment ranges from huge 100 million- 
volt x-ray test sets for the non- 
destructive examination of large cast- 
ings, to vibration pickups that ap- 
proximate integral ounces. 

We are well on our way to a real 
and tangible electronic tomorrow. The 
promise of yesterday is being amply 
fulfilled—Dr. Orestes H. Catp- 
WELL, Editor, Electronic Industries. 


Predicts All-Time High 
in Electrical Industry 


ILOWATT-HOUR production is 
once more setting new seasonal 
highs. Indications are that the peak 
week in December will be well above 
the previous all time high set in 1945. 
Residential, rural and commercial 
usage of electricity are well ahead of 
previous years, while industrial, though 
still behind, is catching up rapidly. 
New customers for electric service 
are being added to utility lines faster 
than in any previous period, reflecting 
new housing, new rural electrification 
and the opening of new commercial 
businesses. In the first six months of 
this year, 800,000 new homes were 
added to the lines of power companies. 
The previous record year for new resi- 
dential customers was 1924, when 
1,500,000 were added for the entire 
year. 


Shortages Delay New Business 

While no new residential customers 
within service areas are having to wait 
for electricity, the shortage of poles, 
transformers, meters, insulators, wire 
and hardware has delayed connection 
of new rural customers and in a grow- 
ing number of instances has deferred 
acceptance of additional commercial 
and industrial loads. 

Strikes in steel and copper and in 
the major electrical manufactures 
have been responsible for much of the 
shortage problem, but indications «re 
that production will alleviate this sit- 
uation very largely by spring if not be- 
fore, assuming there are no more se- 
rious work stoppages. Production in 
some lines is approaching record hi:hs 
with further improvement expected 

Already many small utilities, pr o- 
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This Agency Ad Does Not Solicit Your Account 


[1 simply asks you 


to note one fact: 





We want to be considered next after 
your present agency, if you ever 
think of changing. 

At such a time let us tell you 

why the advertising “method” 
ingrained in our thinking 

by twenty years of successful 
advertising will get results 


for your company. 








EVANS 









Advertising * PUBLICATION © DIREC 


ASSOCIATES CO, ee eee 
307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE export + Merchandising - Marketing 
e CHICAGO,! ®@ 
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Look wHaT's Yew asout 


CONCRETE / 


NEW format 
NEW circulation 


NEW Editorial features 


NEW NIAA trim size 


* Send for complete details 
on the New CONCRETE today 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILL 





AMONG IMPORTANT 

PUBLISHERS’ PROMOTIONS 
YOU'LL FIND THAT MANY 
CARRY THIS IMPRINT... 





EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
Printers Since 1871 
PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK + BOSTON 


> aie icine Deas ei Sa 





Effective 
Sales Presentations 


CHART-FACTS 33°." 


Mivstrated Brochure “B’ on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 
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| cipally municipal systems, have felt 


the pinch of capacity, and have had 
to seek the assistance of larger systems 
to take care of the increased demand. 
While the peak demand this year will 
exceed that of any previous year, there 
will be no power shortage. Next year, 
however, the power companies will 
need all the generating capacity sched- 
uled for 1947 installation to avert a 
shortage, assuming, of course, that 
new load continues to increase as it 
has for the past year. 


New construction has not been as 
large as was budgeted at the beginning 
of the year, due principally to ma- 
terial shortages. Next year the prob- 
lem may shift to shortage of construc- 
tion labor. However, none of the work 
that was delayed this year has been 
abandoned. 


Action on House Heating 


New load building programs are 
progressing as rapidly as current con- 
suming devices are available. These 
programs include industrial power, 
street, home and commercial relight- 
ing, adequate wiring, farm usage, all 
electric homes. House heating is ex- 
pected to have more concerted action 
than ever before. Need to increase the 
productivity of labor is bringing in- 
creased demand for many forms of 
electric heat, welding, lighting con- 
trols and modern drive. 


Rates for electricity continue to run 
counter to commodity prices; reduc- 
tions are larger this year than in any 
previous year. Higher wages, fuel and 
other costs should slow this down very 
greatly next year.—S. B. WILLIAMs, 
Editor, Electrical World. 


Public Demand Sends 
Phone Industry Soaring 


|, tHE DREAM of the telephone in- 
dustry has always been a dream of 
growth—of more telephones in serv- 
ice and more toll business. Now that 
dream is coming true. There seems to 
be no end to the demand of the public 
for telephone service, particularly in 
the larger towns, cities and metropoli- 
tan areas. 


In its June 30 report to stockhold- 
ers, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company gives these startling 
facts about Bell System growth of 
telephones: On V-J Day the Bell com- 
panies had on hand orders for the in- 
stallation of some 2 million phones. 
Since that time these companies have 
installed about 1.7 million telephones 
—and they still have orders on hand 
for 1.8 million telephones! The same 
kind of situation exists with a number 
of independent companies, particularly 





those operating in large towns and 
Cities. 

As to toll business—many telephone 
men expected a falling off, or at least 
a leveling off, of toll revenues after 
the end of the war. But toll business— 
which reached an all-time high in 1945 
—is on the whole increasing. 


Companies Want Assurance 


The existing heavy demand for tele- 
phones would be a much happier situa- 
tion for the telephone companies con- 
cerned if there could be some assur- 
ance that most of the telephones now 
being called for by the public will be 
retained in service for a considerable 
period of time after they are installed. 
An important part of this question is 
that of how many of them will be or- 
dered out if the “slump” that econo- 
mists are predicting should come 
about. 

The danger of such a situation is no 
laughing matter to the telephone in- 
dustry, which is unique among utility 
industries in that, in the great pre- 
ponderance of cases, it makes all the 
investment and takes all the invest- 
ment risk for serving its customers. 
The telephone company must itself 
supply, own and maintain the equip- 
ment in order to assure a uniform type 
of service to its subscribers. 

From the standpoint of the tele- 
phone companies, and also from that 
of the regulatory commissions, the big 
question about this unprecedented de- 
mand for telephones is: How many of 
them will stick? 

No doubt it can be safely assumed 
that most of them will. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that there should be 
some sensible and entirely proper meth- 
od of avoiding the extension of a lot 
of telephone plants which has a good 
chance of not being needed—or at 
least of not being needed at that par- 
ticular place—when the economy of 
the country gets back to a more nor- 
mal basis. 


Upward Trend Seen 


The present trend of the telephone 
business can be described in one word 
ec >> . . 
—up.” Applications for telephones 
are unprecedently high; toll service 
and revenues continue high, and 
penses, of course, are also up. 


Telephone people attribute the un- 
usual demand for telephones partly to 
the backlog of orders that could not 
be filled during the war, but also part- 
ly to what seems to be a much wider 
desire for telephone service than ¢x- 
isted before the war. The high level 
of long distance business they asc: 
partly to.a heavy growth of the “long 
distance habit” brought about by the 
fact that so many people became newly 
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Success Story 








QUICK FACTS 


about 
REILLY 


PLASTICTYPES 


Highest Quality Reproductions— 
Comparative tear sheets prove 
that Reilly PLASTICTYPES 
give cleaner reproductions. 
Newspaper Acceptance—At the 
recent ANPA Mechanical Con- 
ference, Reilly PLASTICTYPES 
were enthusiastically endorsed 
by newspaper mechanical su- 
perintendents. 

Reduced Shipping Costs—Reilly 
PLASTICTYPES save an aver- 
age of 60%. 

Saves time in transit—With Reilly 
PLASTICTYPES airmail and first 
class shipments are now prac- 
tical. 

Faster Production—National 
newspaper releases can be 
made and shipped in a matter 
of hours. 
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EVERY MONTH MORE AND MORE 
REILLY PLASTICTYPES ARE USED 
BY NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


This Reilly PLASTICTYPE success story was actually written by 
leading advertising production managers. Trained in the dynamic 
atmosphere of national advertising, production men are quick to 
discard antiquated practices and adopt the latest tested and ap- 
proved methods. When presented with the indisputable visual 
evidence that perfected Reilly PLASTICTYPES produce superior 
newspaper advertising reproductions, advertising executives do 
not hesitate in adopting this new, lightweight, plastic ad-plate. 


We'd like to present the Reilly PLASTICTYPE story to others 
interested in improving their newspaper reproductions. We have 
proof—in the form of thousands of newspaper tear sheets—that 
Reilly PLASTICTYPES will improve the quality of newspaper 
advertising. Not just one advertisement in one newspaper, but the 
same advertisement in an entire list of newspapers will be more 
uniformly superior in appearance despite the variance in each 
newspaper's mechanical production. 


Call for a Reilly Representative to explain all the advantages of 
this latest development of Reilly Research. 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-6350 


CHICAGO DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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MAGAZINE 
Serwea producers of 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


MATTRESSES © SPRINGS © METAL 
BEDS ® SOFABEDS © PILLOWS, Etc. 


BEDDING Is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 
executives of plants manufacturing all types of 
sleeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
“pald-for" copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 
$200,000,000 volume. 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
Bedding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
authoritative news of interest to men responsible 
for decisions affecting the purchases of all but a 
handful of the smallest plants. 
No other publication can give 
yeu such thorough concentration 
of this important Industry—whote 
manufacturers are now ordering 
and baying hundreds of items 
vitally aeeded in the production 
of bedding products. 


For Detoited 
Relerence Doto 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 


Business 


Edition 


222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54 











you 
SHOULD 
HAVE 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


* You do a better advertising job 





« You pay no more 
* You get greater results 


¢ You ore relieved of many bother- 
some, time-consuming details. 


We welcome the small advertiser with 
@ promising future. 


Consult Us Without Obligation 


FRANKLIN FADER CO. 


Advertising « Marketing Counsel 
605 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Mitchell 2-8586 
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accustomed to using long distance tele- 
phone service during Zz war. 

It is not generally realized that there 
are something more than 6,000 tele- 
phone companies in the United States 
not owned or controlled by the Bell 
Telephone System. These “indepen- 
dents” supply telephone service in 
more than 12,000 localities; princi- 
pally in the smaller cities, towns, and 
in rural areas. 


Equipment Is Hard to Get 


Both independent and Bell com- 
panies have had their troubles in ob- 
taining equipment, materials and 
skilled manpower for taking care of 
the demands for telephone service. Al- 
though telephones are now being in- 
stalled at a higher rate than ever be- 
fore, new orders have been coming in 
at a rate almost as high. The manu- 
facturers of equipment used by the in- 
dependents are booked up for many 
months, and Western Electric Com- 
pany, the manufacturing entity of the 
Bell System, is going all out to supply 
that system with what it needs. 

Most telephone companies need 
equipment, materials and manpower, 
both for expansion and for rehabilita- 
tion work that could not be done dur- 
ing the war. 

The expansion, rehabilitation and 
money-expenditures program of the 
telephone systems of the nation sur- 
passes anything it has ever faced be- 
fore. An evidence of what is ahead for 
the industry is the recent announce- 
ment by American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of its colossal 
financing plans—Ray W. SMITH, 
Editor, Telephone Engineer and Man- 


agement, 


Welch Joins DuBois Company 


John M. Welch, formerly with the com- 
mercial equipment division of Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Company, has re- 
turned from six years’ service in the Army, 
and has been appointed director of sales 
promotion of DuBois Company, Cin- 
cinnati 


Form New St. Louis Agency 


Alfred Fleishman, St. Louis civic ad- 
ministrator, and Robert E. Hillard, former 
St. Louis newspaperman, have formed 
Fleishman, Hillard & Associates, a new 
company specializing in industrial and 
community relations 


Barfuss Joins American Foundryman 


LeRoy Barfuss, prominent typographic 
and advertising stylist, has been appointed 
art director of American Foundryman, of- 
ficial publication of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, Chicago. 


Solar Names Prosdocimi 


Alcide Prosdocimi, associated with Solar 
Mfg. Company, New York, since 1931, 
has been named vice-president in charge 
of the company’s international division 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the 
Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933 


Of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1 
1946 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de. 
poses and says that he is the Publisher 
of the Industrial Marketing and _ that 
the following is, to the best of his know). 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication, required by the Act 
Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section [ 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed or 
the reverse side of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor 
ind business managers aré 

Publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., Evanston 
Il. 

Editor, Hal Burnett, Chicago, Il. 

Managing Editor, none. 

sjusiness Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company 
or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E 
Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 

G. D. Crain, Jr., 704 Michigan, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Gertrude R. Crain, 704 Michigan 
Evanston, Ill.; S. R. and A. B. Bernsteir 
5011 Blackstone Ave., Chicago: O. L. and 
M. S. Bruns, 5826 N. Whipple, Chicag: 
Kenneth C. Crain, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City; C. B. Groomes, 23 Old Mamar- 
oneck Road, White Plains, _ at oe ow 
and M. R. Miller, 409 S. 2nd Ave., May- 
wood ll.; B. G. and H. M. Rehm, 487! 


N ‘alifornia, Chicago: G. L. and E. K 
Hz By toute 1, Vandalia, Mich.: Jané 
Cc. Ivie, Armour & Warwick, Kansas 


City 2, Mo.: Mary E. Sanders, 611 Barto 
Place, Evanston, Ill.: M. E. Crain, 909% 
Foster Ave., Chicago: Jessie W. Crain 
333 S. Madison, La Grange, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
wagees, and other security holders own- § 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none so state 

None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- & 
tain not only the list of stockholders an¢d 
security holders as they appear upon thi 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting. is 
given: also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- — 
cumstances and conditions under whicl 
stockholders and security holders wh 
do not appear upon the books of the con 
pany as trustees, hold stock and sec! 
ties in a capacity other than that of 
bona-fide owner: and this afflant has 
reason to believe that any other perso! 
association, or corporation has any in 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as s 
stated by him 

5 That the average number of co: 
of each issue of this publication sold 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the l- 
months preceding the date shown above 
is (not required for monthly). 

G. D. CRAIN, JR., Publish 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
25th day of September. 1946. 

(Seal) E. M. STEGER § 

Notary Publ 

(My commission expires April 1, 1 








Kline Joins Kolpar Publications 


William S. Kline has joined K: 
Publications, New York, as administrative 
assistant to the vice-president. 
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“mi is the hospital publication preferred by hospitals within 
. os the United States. That publication is HOSPITAL 
ive MANAGEMENT, which leads all other hospital pub- 
" lications in this major classification, based upon its own 
nigan, calculations of the ABC publishers’ statements for the 
. an six months ending June 30, 1946. Here’s how the ABC 
“New papers stand: 
imar- 
J. B 
May- a — _———————— a " 
487 
“an amaunee hospital Publication sad Total Hospital Circulation in the U. S. 
x. nscribers in *Re HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT _5,969 
ri su 
| u. S. than the sec- MODERN HOSPITAL 5,426 
ow ed publication; HOSPITALS 5,271 
be - 
r se the : ; . - 
~* third! While these figures do not appear in this form on the ABC 
‘onl statements, they are arrived at by applying the first percentage 
- figure in paragraph 10 of the publishers’ statements, to the 
pany total United States circulation shown in paragraph 11. 
ora HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT enthusiastically accepts the 
aphs responsibility for the above figures. 
ADDITIONAL EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING 
VALUES NOT SHOWN ON ABC 
STATEMENTS: 
Maximum visibility for all advertisements be- © 
cause of modern and easily-read makeup. Ser Setuitad 
Reference Dota 
Readership—75% of superintendents subscrib- ue ickexet .) 
ing, route the magazine to their department DATA BOOK ) 6) 
heads. Publication | J T 
dition | 
Editorial vitality and power. HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT continues to lead discussions ) 
heopiale questions of the day that confront 100 E. OHIO STREET, regia 11 
4 The Only Hospit bli- 
¥ Most complete sales and advertising services to @ pds: which pony ster 8 
advertisers. Write for details. of both the ABC and ABP 
j Lowest rates per page per thousand circulation 
. ; among hospitals. 
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worn’ BUSINES 


IMPORTERS GUIDE 





















by top management overseas 


DE IMDUSTRIAS AMERICANWAS 


2 Editions 
Every Month 


CHARTER [ejay MEMBER 


BULLSEYE 
ACCURACY 


YOUR SALES message straight to selected 
readers — that’s what we mean by “bullseye 
accuracy” — that’s what you get in World's 
Business and Guia. 


Your message goes right to the heart of your 
overseas market ...to the top men in manage- 
ment—representing industry, government, 
transportation and commerce. These men read 
World's Business and Guia every 
month, to keep abreast of the 
American business scene, and 
to implement their purchas- 
ing knowledge before 
they specify and buy. 


WORLD'S BUSI 


THE EXPORT BUSINE 
J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS. INC. Publishers - 


For Advertisers Desiring Marbeting Cooperation 
Ma ter ote ate Re . ones ne 
Rewear ss ee Mail Service 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Annual Reports 
It should be remembered that the 


stockholder looking over an annual re. 
port of undue extravagance might re. 
act unfavorably, thinking that the 
money spent for an elaborate report is 
coming out of funds which could kk 
distributed to the shareholders. But 
it should be attractive. After all, hu- 
man reactions and emotions are pretty 
much the same regardless of the 
bracket in which they exist. An at- 
tractive piece of printed matter en- 
lists interest and favorable reaction. 
The annual report should illustrate a 
many points of its content as possible, 
Illustrated charts envision for the 
reader a more easily comprehended pic- 
ture of the flow of production, of com- 
parative incomes and growth through- 
out the year. Pictures of products in 
service and action impel attention and 
interest and impart information other- 
wise unknown to the reader. An at- 
tractive, modest use of color will, if 
correctly handled, contribute a dig- 
nity highly appropriate to the type of 
printed piece employed to carry the 
fiscal message. 

No other type of printed matter so 
emphatically reflects the character of 
a corporation’s management as does the 
annual report. Therefore, it should be 
clothed in dignity, should in all of its 
phases of design, writing and printing 
generate in the mind of the reader a 
respect, an understanding and a feel- 
ing of gratifying relationship with its 
issuer. 

It is only in recent years that top 
management has taken an active hand 
in the actual planning of the physical 
form of the report. Heretofore, inter- 
est was lodged only in the word of the 
message. Now with the apparent new 
attitude toward the report as a whole, 
the annual statement has found its 
place as a prime factor in spreading 
the gospel of the corporation. 

The annual report should be planned 
to carry its message comprehensively 
to shareholders, employes and possibly 
customers. It should carry enough 
illustrations to put across its points 
clearly and invitingly. Its general 
makeup should have a dignified bear- 
ing. Do not leave it entirely to aud- 
itors to design the report. Combine 
their requirements with the thinking 
of an organization or individual with 
an understanding of annual report 
character. Make the annual report 3 
potent, convincing, goodwill builder. 


Petroleum Engineer Moves Office 


Petroleum Engineer has moved its Chi 
cago ofhce to new and larger quarters a 
22 W. Maple St. Ellis V. Perkins is in 


charge. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


Better News Releases 





if the story has any real significance. 

Pick the field. Direct it to the 
publications covering the fields and 
classes of readers who will be inter- 
ested. 

6. Make it legible. Blurred or 
faded copies get scant consideration. 

Enclose an illustration. Most 
editors prefer an 8 by 10 inch glossy 
photograph. 

8. Offer to pay for a cut. A few 
publications require that a cut be sup- 
plied or paid for. A few others are 
much more apt to use an illustration ] 
f they can be reimbursed. 

Good editors are always looking for 
good news releases. By keeping the 
fundamentals in mind it shouldn’t be 
dificult to prepare releases which will 
have an excellent chance for accept- 


ance. 


Commerce Department to AIRPORTS 
lssue Air Conditioning and —Now is the time to get the 














Refrigeration Manual benefit of an airport expansion program running 
A MANUAL ON business opportuni- over $200,000,000 a year. 

Fm Fae Aer poy yn ae AIRPORTS is the “nerve-center” of all aeronautical 

near future by the Department of activities — because AIRPORTS is the only magazine 

Commerce. Titled “Establishing and whose 12 issues a year are devoted 100% to the 

Operating a Business in the Air <atm- problems of airport construction, development, oper- 


ditioning and Refrigeration Field,” it 


was written under the supervision of ation and maintenance. 


be on of the Commerce De- The men who plan, build and operate airports and 
p ent. : . : > 

The manuel ajves en over-all, com their many special services look to AIRPORTS for the 
prehensive picture of the several di- authoritative information and guidance so necessary 
visions that have come about through to making sound planning and purchasing decisions. 
normal trade practices within the in- To develop a high type of reader response and to 


dustry. Manufacturing, distribution 
and maintenance phases of these two 


fields are explained, together with a service in 6 distinct sections: 
description of opportunities available 
in these various divisions. tones po sit & Management 
Veterans interested in entering these 2 — Aircraft Maintenance 
3 — Airline Operations 


fields will find available a listing of 
the training and educational facilities 4 — Construction 


increase results to advertisers AIRPORTS delivers its 


and information on financial aid under 5 — Product Section 

the G. I. Bill of Rights. A — Airport Services 

Mec Hill P —_ Crai Sell the airport market solidly with a full 
cGraw- romotes Boyce Crai 
' Y ; 9 schedule in AIRPORTS. Send for full informa- 

_ Boyce Craig, director of copy service in 

the Philadelphia office of McGraw-Hill tion now. 

Publishing Company, has been appointed 


Promotion manager of Product Engineer- 
McGraw-Hill publication. Mr. Craig 


was formerly advertising manager of 

Ozalid Products Division of General Ani- 

line & Film Corporation and Briggs Clari- H A | R 7 ~ U o L | $ 4 | N G C @) M p ws N i 
7 


her mpany. 


BROADWAY . NE-W YORK 1 


Associates, Hollywood, Calif., is PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO + DETROIT * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA 





ew West Coast representative for 





Ne tal Photographic Dealer, Photo- 

Brapuic Age, U. S. Camera, and Travel 

and imera 
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Announces Changes for 1947 





1 12 MONTHLY ISSUES of CP will be published . . . instead of 6 issues as heretofore. h 1 
First monthly issue January, 1947. F; 
2 CIRCULATION INCREASE is continuing steadily . . . will continue more rapidly through C 
1947 as paper and printing conditions permit. \ 
3. CRATE RAISE will take effect with July, 1947, issue. See "Future Rate Page" in Standard R 
Rate and Data. R 
4 ADVERTISERS PROTECTED 6 MONTHS OF ‘47 ... your 1947 contracts will carry "Old A 
Rates” first six months . . . thus total dollar increase will be only half of indicated rate R 
raise. é 
IN 1947 ...12 MONTHLY ISSUES OF CHEMICAL PREVIEW 





= PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPAN Y sees 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 12 East 41st St., New York 171737 1. 
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Automatic packer-weigher telescopes bags full 

length onto sleeve packs dairy milk powder 

from bottom fills 80% to 90% of total 
weight at first station 
















Announces Changes for 1947 


Fore. 


— 


12 MONTHLY ISSUES of FP will be published . . . instead of 6 issues as heretofore. 
First monthly issue January, 1947. 


ough CIRCULATION INCREASE is continuing steadily . . . will continue more rapidly through 
1947 as paper and printing conditions permit. 


dard RATE RAISE will take effect with July, 1947, issue. See "Future Rate Page" in Standard 
Rate and Data. 


"Ol’l4 ADVERTISERS PROTECTED 6 MONTHS OF 47 ... your 1947 contracts will carry "Old 
rate Rates" first six months . . . thus total dollar increase will be only half of indicated rate 
aise. 





IN 1947 ... 12 MONTHLY ISSUES OF FOOD PREVIEW 





PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO MRPANY QV 
: 1719737 NV. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 12 East 411% New York 17 
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@ SILENT or SOUND 
@ Black & White or Color 
&) Public Address ol 


odel )16 , 
 feebea tin feet I is ! 








THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


The best is back again! Once more 
the incomparable DeVRY _ RS- 
ND30 professional 16mm. motion 
picture sound projector is available 
to all. Compact ... simplified... 
rugged . precision built, this 
modern teaching miracle now offers 
even greater performance with the 
latest electronic, optical and me- 
chanical refinements. 












The amazing model RS-ND30, 
with separate high powered 30 watt 
amplifier and full-toned permanent 
magnet speaker, provides sound-on- 
film projection with theater quality 
performance, It's improved 
different . . . in a class by itself. 
See it! Hear it! Then you'll know 
why DeVRY is your best buy! 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is 
a 3-purpose portable 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector that: (1) SAFE- 
LY projects both sound and silent 
fiims; (2) shows both black-and- 
white and color films without extra 
equipment; (3) and has separately 
housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy 
permanent magnet speaker which 
afford portable Public Address fa- 
cilities—indoors and out. 


Write for DeVRY’s new 136- 
page Film Catalogue—your guide 
to l6mm. sound and silent educa- 
tional entertainment and religious 
films, including l6émm. reproduc- 
tions of outstanding Hollywood 
features—for rent or sale. 





































Only $s time winner of 
Army-Navy “E" award 
fer metion picture 
sound equipment. 
DeVRY CORPORATION IMCi1 
| 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicage 14, Iilinois 
Please send full details on DeVRY Audio- 
| Visual Equipment 
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Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be secured for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September 
How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 
Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September 


Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 
How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent 


Don’t Take Pictures, Think Them (NIAA Conference Speech), by Ken 


Advertising Space Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 
Use of Mail Questionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 


The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 
Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 


An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 
Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 


An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, by 
Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 
Marketing for Profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 


®This reprint contains seven articles and can be secured for 50 cents. 








200 New Englanders 
Attend Annual 
Marketing Conclave 


WO HUNDRED leaders of New 

England business and industry at- 
tended the seventh annual marketing 
forum conducted by William B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., industrial advertising 
agency, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 14 at 
Kimball Hotel. 


William B. Remington, president of 
the agency, presided at the meeting, 
during which speakers discussed ““The 
Coming Competition.” 

John H. Van Deventer, president 
and editor of The Iron Age, pointed 
out the necessity of giving economic 
facts to management and labor. Wil- 


liam E. Robinson, executive vice-pres- 
ident and business manager of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, warned 
that “the revolution is here now” and 
that “we must take the offensive.” 


Pointing to the need for increased 
unit production, Mr. Van Deventer 
said, “More people are working. Why 
shouldn’t we have the biggest produc- 
tion in history?” He urged support of 
the campaign conducted by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development to 
publish the principles of increased unit 
productivity. 

Mr. Robinson said that “we will 
flounder in our present mass of con- 
fusion and uncertainty” so long as we 
remain on the defensive against at- 
tacks on our American way of life. He 
added that more of the advertising 
budget should be devoted to selling 
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this way of life. He also commended 
the series being published by McGraw- 
Hill dealing with general economic 
issues. 


John Abbink, president of Business 
Publishers International Corporation, 
spoke on “The World Wide Market for 
New England Industry.” Vernon E. 
Vining, merchandising consultant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
stressed the value of directness and 
“selling people—not merchandise” in 
a talk entitled “Sell We Must.” 


C. C. Fogarty Honored 


Cecil C. Fogarty, founder and _ head 
of the C. C. Fogarty Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, 
was honored last 
Oct. 16 at a recep- 
tion in observance 


of his 40th year of 
activity in the ad- 


vertising protes- 
s10Nn. 
The _ reception 


was held in the 
agency's enlarged 
offices in the Bell 
Building, 307 N 
Michigan, Chicago. 

The present Fo- 
garty organization 
includes as princi- 


C. C. Fogarty 
pals Robert E. Potter, senior partner, 2 id 


John G. Fogarty, 


Davis Joins Metal-Working 
Equipment 

Leonard C. Davis, former advertising 
and sales manager of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 
has joined the sales staff of Metal Work: 
ing Equipment in the New England ter 
ritory. He will headquarter at West 
Hartford, Conn. 


a son. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 114] 


Advertising Rates 


get together, in ABC or ABP—or in 
a smoke-filled room, and vote to throw 
this cockeyed policy out the window. 
That would be “restraint of trade.” 
So it’s up to the individual publisher 
to have guts enough and common 
sense enough to protect himself. And 
it is equally up to the individual ad- 
yertiser who is broad-minded enough 
to recognize that a prosperous press 
is essential to his business and his in- 
dustry, to buy with an eye more to | 
value than to price. 





knew were the department store heads 
of the city of Pittsburgh. They spent 
important money to analyze their 
newspaper rates and rate structures. 
But while they were doing it they said 
in all earnestness: 


The smartest buyers of space I ever | 
| 


“Remember, we’re partners with the 
newspapers. We need them as much 
as they need us. The rate we pay 
must be as fair to them as it is to us.” 


Which is the only way a partner- 
ship ever works. 





WESLEY G. PAULSON 


Wesley G. Paulson, editor of Machine 
Tool Blue Book for the last nine years, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 5. He was 59-years-old. 

Prior to his association with Machine 
Tool Blue Book, Mr. Paulson was in the 
engineering department of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


PAUL TEAS 


Paul Teas, 61, president of Paul Teas, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising counselors, 
died at his Hudson, O., home Oct. 6. 
Active in industrial advertising for more 
than 30 years, Mr. Teas belonged to the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland, Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and American Market- 
ing Association. 


HARRY A HOLLOWAY 
| 








Harry A. Holloway, 66, assistant 
secretary and paymaster of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, died at his desk 
in the advertising agency's New York of- | 
fice Oct. 14. He was the oldest employe | 
of BBDO from the point of service, hav- 
ing observed his fiftieth anniversary with | 
the company at a luncheon given in his 
honor last November. Mr. Holloway left | 
a Brooklyn high school at the age of 14 
to become the eleventh employe of George | 
Batten in a small Park Row office. 


FREDERICK S. WEATHERBY 
Frederick S. Weatherby, New England 


nager of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- H 


rr 
pany and salesman in that territory for 
American Machinist and Product En- 
gineering, died Oct. 3 in New York. He 
was 69-years‘old. Mr. Weatherby had 
been with McGraw-Hill for 45 years, and 
was dean of the company’s advertising 
Saicsmen. 
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0 BROADWAY . N 


AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT_..:- is the product and equip- 


ment news magazine expanded by popular demand 
to cover the automotive field. Most of the makers of 
automotive equipment turned to the manufacture of 
aviation equipment during the war—Now they are busy 
in both fields as peace time aviation and automotive 
industries enter upon a new era of expansion. 


The expanded service of AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT: 
1. Gives you a low cost means of completely cov- 
ering these two tremendous markets with a 
service that has proven itself with 300,000 
inquiries over the past five years. 

2. Gives you the same service, the same resultful- 
ness, but gives you now, in addition, complete 
coverage of the closely allied automotive mar- 
ket... the same type readers in the auto- 
mobile, bus, truck, tractor, body and engine 
factories and assembly plants. 

3. Gives you the opportunity to present your 
name and your products to these two indus- 
tries with one piece of copy in one magazine 
—and that a magazine of proven performance. 
A strictly controlled circulation policy puts your 
message into the right hands immediately 
and effectively. 


For effective advertising coverage of these 
two great allied fields include AVIATION & 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT in your advertising 
schedules for the coming year. 
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ea: PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fensholt 
% Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot’ service is avail 
able for all merchan 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 


With export ~~ ~_ 
counsel in New —-—~_ \ 
York, latest in 
formation 1s as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 
Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
““new product” 
releases to exten- 
S1V e newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
de siIvne d t r 
naximum vis! 
bility and tur: 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
5, etc. Ss 
it your advertising problems 
ent planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 





zr, . ADVERTISING 
% # yo NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*weT®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 


Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1012. Starch Reports of “Read 
Most” Ads in Advertising Age. 


Here is the second report by Dr. Starch 
in his study of attention-value and reader- 
ship of advertisements in Advertising Age. 
While the first report was devoted to the 
attention-attracting properties of the ad- 
vertisements survey, this one deals with the 
degree to which they were read by sub- 
scribers to Advertising Age. The study 
covers a total of 280 advertisements in 
four issues, five weeks apart. A total of 
404 subscribers, 198 of whom were agency 
executives and 206 of whom were adver- 
tising and sales executives, were inter- 
viewed in six major cities. The results 
are presented in clear-cut, graphic form 
in this booklet. Included are illustrations 
and index ratings of the above-par adver- 
tisements. Correlations on the degree of 
attention and readership for the same ad- 


vertisement are given 


1013. The Validity of Mail 
Questionnaires in Upper 
Income Groups. 


Part II of a two-part study by Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Dr. Raymond Franzen in 
cooperation with Time on the validity of 

il questionnaires in upper income 

In Part I, the kind of people who 
mail questionnaires were compared 
ho do not. Part II compares 
obtained by mail from mail 

the answers given by the 

ynal interviews. Re- 

answers in an anony- 

are sometimes more in 

al apparently more accurate 
inswers given to an interviewer 


1014. The Extent of New Construc- 
tion, Remodeling and Moderni- 
zation in the Meat Packing 
Industry. 


‘ 


war-torn facilities of many com- 
in the meat packing industry are 
laced with modern, streamlined, 
-quipment, according to a re- 

by The Nationa! Provisioner 

a mail questionnaire were re- 

m 1,254 meat packers, sausage 
renderers, and meat can- 
ners [They were asked what plant addi- 
tions were being made: what additions 
were being planned; and what operations 
were being added The analysis of the 
Dp of the 566 plants either making or 
y additions includes breakdowns by 

ording to sales, by type of addi- 

1ade or planned, and by type 


ns being added 


nanutacturers, 


1015. Lithography’s Place in 
Printing Production. 
Educational Department of the 
graphers National Association, New 
has published a four-page folder on 


the applications of the lithographic pr 

in printing production. It is primaril; 
instructional use by working students ig 
advertising and printing production 
courses in schools and on-the-job train 
programs. The folder gives in a cor 
form the six basic reasons for the use 
the lithographic process. 


1016. A Survey of the 
Fishing Industry. 


An interesting 13-page brochure by Log 
Publications consisting of some easily reaé 
able statistics on the size and distributiog 
of the fishing industry in America 
brochure also introduces American 
eries, Log Publications’ new national mage 
zine designed to cover this almost $6 bik 
lion industry. Included are statistics 
the value of fish and fishery 
for 1943, the manner in which the 
million pounds of fish of an 
prewar year were processed, and a chat 
on the rising trend in frozen filleted fish 


1017. Sweden as an Importer’s 


Market. 


Sweden is relatively well known 
exporting country, but her standing as aa 
importer is not familiar to the same extent, 
according to this colorful, 30-page book 
let of the Federation of Swedish Whole 
sale Merchants & Importers, Stockholm 
The booklet, distributed by the American 
Swedish News Exchange, New York, com 
tains information about the different 
branches of the Swedish wholesale trade 
and its organizations Illustrations covef 
many phases of Swedish life and industry. 


1018. Evaluation of the Personal 
History Record. 


Dr. Edwin G. Flemming and Burton 
Bigelow, of the Burton Bigelow Organiza 
tion, New York sales management com 
sultants, have prepared an _ Evaluation 
Blank designed to assist in making a qual¥ 
tative analysis of the job-applicant’s per 
sonal history record, and to aid in 
petently judging the applicant's 
fications. Complete instructions 
the form. The evaluation blank 
adapted to any type of business 
especially valuable in determining whid 
applicants should be interviewed, and 
which should be automatically disqualified 


1019. Market Study of the 
Baking Industry. 

A comprehensive survey of the 
industry by Bakers Weekly, New Y 
now available to manufacturers and 
agencies serving the baking industry 
the first study to be made in 20 year 
brings government census figures for 
up to date. The study treats in deta 
organization of the baking industry 
the way the industry buys and met 
dises its products. It is illustrated 
photographs and graphic presentati 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be s 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishers 
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